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*To prove Parker Duofold 
Pens will stay in perfect 
order, Parker agrees to 
make good free, if one 
should fail, provided 
complete pen is sent by 
the owner direct to Par- 


ker with 10c for return 
postage and insurance. 








Par 


Another Pen Manufacturer Said: 


“T can equal any point but 


the “Parker— 
“It is 


Good!” 


“‘That’s one of the reasons,” replies Parker, “that 
the present-day Duofold Pens stayin perfect order. 
Not one can fail, or we'll make it good free.”’* 


Yes, the average man might never know the 
difference if we gave him only an average pen 
point. 

But we make the Parker Duofold to win the 
pen cranks, too. And the present-day Duofold 
embodies perfections until recently unknown. 
Yet here they are at no extra cost. 

For example, there are thirty-one operations 
on the point alone, when half that number is 
all some pens receive. 

And this ultra-smooth point relieves writing 
pressure, because of a special ink channel 
ground between the prongs. Try it and see how 
it writes of its own weight only. And how it 
starts instantly. 

The barrel is made of Non-Breakable Perma- 
nite, instead of rubber as formerly. It has Over- 
size Ink Capacity. And its colorful beauty rivals 
lustrous jewels —Jade, Lacquer-red, Chinese 
Yellow and Lapis Lazuli—all black-tipped; 
and plain Jet Black and Gold. 

But color alone does not identify this classic. 
Be sure the barrel bears the imprint, “Geo. S. 
Parker—DUOFOLD.”See that,and you have hold 
of the genuine. All good pen counters invite you 
to step in and try it. A good thing to do today. 


Parker Duofold Pencils to match, 
$3, $3.50 and $4 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND * ATLANTA * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


All lined up 
for School and Work 





Red and Black 
Color Combination 
Reg.Trade Mark 

U.S. Pat. Office 


3 oVERSI to 
Duofold Jr. $5 ofa Duofold $5 «7) 
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the encores 
you wish 


I sci the Orthophonic. 
Victrola and the marvelous new 
Orthophonic Victor Records, 
recorded by microphone, you 
can hear the delightful soprano 
‘of Mary Lewis whenever you 
wish. Just as you would hear her in 
person! This lifelike reproduction of 
every note and nuance is due to 
Victor's famous Orthophonic prin- 
ciple. Mary Lewis, Frances Alda, 
Richard Crooks, Emilio De Go- 
gorza. . . hear these and other 
leading artists in the comfort of 


N 


your own living-room, precisely 
as you would hear them in con- 


cert. Not only vocal, but all 
kinds of music are yours when- 
ever you desire with this amazing 
instrument. 
Have you an obsolete type of 
reproducing instrument gathering 
dust in some corner? Replace 








it with an Orthophonic Vic- 
trola. Your otherwise modern 
home isn’t up to date musically 
without one. An Orthophonic 
Victrola is easily acquired. It 
costs so little and means so 
much in genuine enjoyment. 

It isn’t necessary to make a 
large outlay to have one of 
these beautiful instruments in 


"The New 
Orthop honic 











The Orthophonic. Victrola furnishes the finest 
music for the home. It mever disappoints. 
Model Eight-thirty (above) is $300, list 


price. Canadian price on request. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





] 


‘There is a warmth, a resonance, 
in the quality of the reproduction 
that makes it a joy to listen to.” 


3 —MARY LEWIS. 


your home. They list from $75 
to $300, and most dealers ex- 
tend the courtesy of convenient 
payments. Silent electric motor 
($3 5extra)eliminates winding. The 
Automatic Orthophonic Victrola, 
which changes its own records, is 
$600, list price. A really remark- 
able invention. 





Don’t deny yourself the sheer joy of 
Orthophonic music any longer! Until 
you have heard the Orthophonic Vic- 
trola play the new Orthophonic Victor 
Records, you cannot conceive the 
startling difference between the old 
and the new reproduction of music. 
To prove this, ask your dealer for a 
demonstration in your home, where 
you may judge for yourself the har- 
monious appearance of the instru- 
ment as well as its musical performance. 


ictrola 


y] CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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F course you’d take it—that $5000 
check! 

And if—then—your employer said to you, 
“All I ask in return is that you devote a few 
spare hours each week, at home, to training 
for the ‘‘job ahead’’— why, you’d jump at 
the chance. 

But—that’s not the question — 

The point is—have you the vision to start 
right now to get the training, knowing that 
the ‘‘raise’’ and the bigger job will almost 
inevitably follow ? 


Dryden rose from $150 a Month 
to $11,000 a Year 
E, J. Dryden, of Laredo, Texas, grasped 
his opportunity. He was earning $150 a 
month when he started training with LaSalle. 
After his first lesson in the Sales Section 
of Business Management, he tried out his 
newly acquired knowledge. In six weeks 
he made $750 in commissions working after 
hours. 
He has since followed thru with other 
courses, and for two years past his earnings 
have been better than $11,000 a year. 


At 47 Whitney was Clerk—4 Years 
Later, Treasurer of Big Corporation 


For more than twenty years lack of train- 
ing had kept R. M. Whitney from climbing 
higher than a clerkship. He was 47 when 
he enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
training in Higher Accountancy. 

Within four years, however, he made up 
for twenty years of lost opportunity. 


Announcement Y 
to 
Executives 


Introducing Ref-Ex 
a scientifically-pl d card-indexed, 
self-check reading, reference 

and consultation service for executives 
LaSalle now offers to executives a mew, unique 


and invaluable service known as Ref-Ex. 

._ Ref-Ex is card-indexed,‘‘brass tacks’’ business 
information built especially for the convenient 
use of the busy executive. It affords ins 
access to fundamental facts, analyses and prin- 
ciples that underlieall successful executive work. 
It is supplemented 7 current business surveys 
and carries the privilege of confidential consul- 
tation on specific business problems. Write on 
your business letterhead for full particu: 











He completed his train- 
ing with LaSalle in only five 
months. Almost immediately 
came the offer of a better job. 

Less than three years later, the Daven- 
port Machine Tool Company of Rochester, 
N. Y.—¢he very company he had worked 
Sor as aclerk—invited him to come back on 
his own terms. He returned as Auditor, at 
a salary increase of better than 300 per cent. 
He has since been made Treasurer. 


Pentland was Earning $100 a Month— 
Training Increased His Income Ten Fold 


Robert Pentland, Jr., of Miami, Florida, 
was quick to perceive the shoster route to 
success. In 1919 Pentland was a clerk, at 
$100amonth. Today, thanks to his LaSalle 
training, he is partner in the largest firm of 
Certified Public Accountants in the State of 
Florida. His income is more than ten times 
as large as when he started—and he is still 
in his early thirties! 


How You Can Win 
That Extra $5,000 a Year 


‘*Exceptional cases,’’ you say — that of 
Dryden, and Whitney and Pentland — 

But—don’t you think an extra $5,000 
a year looked just as impossible to them 


LaSalle Extension University 


3 


Would you turn down 
an added $5000 a year? 


—just because you’re: afraid to 
make the move that spells 


SUCCESS? 










when they staried, as it does right now, 
perhaps, to you? 

Of course it did! , 

These men, however, recognized their 
chance—they ‘‘stuck to their guns’’—they 
got the training! igi 

And just as sure as the sun will rise to- 
morrow, the same practical home-study 
training which lifted them to high positions 
will increase the salaries of thousands of 
men — men who are now learning of this 
opportunity for perhaps the very first time 
in their lives — 

Will you be one of them? 

Only you can decide — 

But one thing is absolutely certain. Before you 
turn this page—before you swing your thought away 
from this pressing problem of your future—you 
should send to LaSalle and get the facts. 

The coupon will bring you, without cost or obliga- 
tion, two books— one a 64-page book outlining the 
opportunities in the field that most appeals to you 
and showing you exactly how to meet them—the 
other, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” the story 
of how one man, after many wanderings, found the 
path to responsibility and power. 

As you value your future—fill in, clip and mail 
the coupon NOW! 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 755-R, CHICAGO ; %, 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 
CD Industrial Management: 
Production Control, In- 
dustrialEngineering,etc. 


(0 Modern Foremanship. 


Busi M t: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 

(J) Higher Accountancy: Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
















(0 Expert Bookkeeping. 

OC. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 

CO Modern Salesmanship. 

0) Traffic Management—Foreign and 
Domestic: Traffic Manager, Rate 
Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 
Railway Station Management. 

O Law: LL.B. Degree. 

i] Modern Busi Corr Pp d C 


zs 

(0 Banking and Finance. 

[J Stenotypy: Training 
in the marvelous ma- 
chine shorthand for 
positions as Court 
Reporter,Secretary,Con- 
vention Reporter and Super- é 
Stenographer; machine furnished. 










0) Business English. 0 Effective Speaki P 
0 cialLaw. 0) Commercial Spanish. now 
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may rely on them. 








LEADERSHIP 


Your sons will be the leaders of the next gener- 


You must give them now, during their 
school days, the training that will make them 
strong, courageous and self-reliant leaders. 


They should be strong to inspire loyalty and hold 
allegiance; courageous to meet and solve new prob- 
lems in a changing world; self-reliant so that others 


There is no better place for them to acquire these 
qualities than in a good military school where 
courage and loyalty are part of the creed of daily 
living, where ability to command is rooted in 
respect for authority and where the clear-cut and 
well-ordered regime develops straight thinking, a 
sense of organization and the confidence in self 
which is essential to successful leadership. 
Published by 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States 


National Headquarters, 14 Stone Street, New 





fork City 
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TRAVEL SCHOOLS 


OLLEGE CRUISE 
Round the World 





nN 
Twenty-seven Countries Visited. 
Tropics in Winter. China, Japan Re Fall and Europe in 
Spring. College, G and Courses, 


y 





JOHN CARLETON JONES, PH.D. , LL.D Address: 
Y TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Lexis itor 9051 


NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 





UNIVERSIT 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City 

















COLLEGE PREPARATION 


Unusual success in reparing 

boys for College Entrance 

Board Examinations renee 

we specialize in just this o 

thing—COLLEGE PREPARATION. Usual 
two years’ work in one year. Nota crammin 
school; this progress made possible by tutori 
methods, ee. “How to Study,” and 
classes limited to five. 

Catalogue and examination record on request. 


s Write—Box C, Milford, Conn. 


oS OFFTEL 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 
Rich in Traditions 
Modern in Methods 
Moderate in Cost 
Well coached athletics for every boy. 
Interesting student activities. New athletic field. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Special Junior School for Younger Boys. 
’ (Ask for booklet on Junior School.) 


For catalog and physical education folder address 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, 











1927 














STUDENT RESIDENCES 





irs. Boswell’s 


344-346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York. 
“A Home away from Home” for girls attending any 

school, college or studio. Open all year. Elective chaper- 
onage. Languages. Catalogue. Twelfth year. 


FRENCH—BOYS 











HATEAU An Ameostenn, School 
DEBURES fms titan. ttt: 


sectarian; 
European culture; modern methods; 
American and Foreign ears Beau- 
bah thirty acres. All sports. Own 

Addr pase ‘Thomas Cc. Burtoa, 
Head Master, 47 Claremont Avenue, "New York Cit 


- SWITZERLAND—GIRLS 


par-Villennes 
Seine -ef- Oise 
france 
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NEW HAMPTON 


A New = School for Boys. Six Modern Buildings. 
Thorough Colleg eparation. Intensive Course in Business. 
jain School. Abletics for Every Boy. Low Tuition. Address 

FREDERICK SMITH, A.M., BOX 197, NEW HAMPTON, N.H. 


~NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 










In classes averaging 5 boys only. Insures successful College en- 
trance. Ages9to19. Quarter million dollar plant. Catalog. Address 


DE MOTTE SCHOOL (in tree x. ¥.c) 


-CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Fatablished 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. Franklin 
Principal, 





587 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square) 


TUTORIAL ATTENTION 


11 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut 
Boys’ College 


6 i I L, s O Preparatory 


ENDOWED, progressive ae, splendid traditions in schol- 
arship, sports and athletics. Moderate rates. Separate 
Lower fer ngs m catalogs on - Mig og 7 George L. Plimpton, 


ITCHELL 


20 miles from Boston. Complete modern equip- 
ment. Fogg ——, —— ae, © Home-like 
atmosphere. 
ALEXA DER H. MITCHELL, Box C, Dilirica, Mass. 


ORCESTER 


THorouGH CoLLEGE PREPARATION 
Address, Worcester Academy, Worcester, 233. 


























LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND 
An ideal place for young girls of moderate means 
Wishing to study abroad. Very comfortable home 
life, selected foods, moderate rates. Best references. 


Excursions in the Alps, swimming, boating in the 
Lake of Geneva. Special course practical French 
conversation. Preparation by competent experts an 
admission to proper schools and universities, 


information refer to Mr. and Mrs. E. Chate'an-Roulet, 
s Clochetons, Lausanne, or Mrs. F. a 604 West 140th 
Street, New York City. ’Phone Bradhurst '5 














NewTrow 


Strong Junior School. 
52 acres. Beautiful surroundings. 
Academy, Newtown, Conn. 





ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


At foot of Berkshires. Certificate privileges. 
Small classes insure individual attention. 
Fireproof buildings. 
Write for catalog. 


Swimming Pool. Elevation 1000 feet. 
Headmaster, Newtown 











For Vocational Schools refer to pages 15—16—1 7—18—19 
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He is an explanation of suc- 
cess, with some weight of sci- 
entific authority behind it, and yet 
practical enough to be useful to 
everybody. We all realize the im- 
portance of being physically fit. Few of 
us, however, understand that it is equally, 
if not more important to keep fit—men- 
tally; to strengthen those particular mental 
faculties in us that may be weak or unde- 
veloped, just as we build up parts of the 
body that do not function properly. 


It may seem difficult to do this. In fact, 
it has been proved to be quite easy, by 
means of a system of scientific mind-train- 
ing that has been used successfully by hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, in every walk 
of life. Among them are many of the most 
celebrated personages in the world. For 
lack of space, only a few of these notables 
are shown here. These men, and many 
others like them, not only advise that 
this method of keeping mentally fit be 
followed. They practise what they preach! 


Big and Little Men 


All of us are born with exceptional men- 
tal capabilities. The real difference between 
the great and the obscure, between the out- 
standing success and the self-condemned 
failure, is that one develops and makes use 
of his mental faculties; the other allows 
these faculties to remain unused and un- 
developed. 


The average man—the little man—prob- 
ably does not use one one-hundredth of his 
mental powers. His very senses are dulled 
by lack of use. He does not see nor hear a 
fraction of what goes on around him. He 
doesn’t know how to reason properly. His 
powers of attention are completely un- 
trained, and his memory, therefore, is like 
a sieve. He is altogether lacking in any 
power of sustained concentration. When his 
mind is not a blank, it flits from one in- 
choate idea to another. Finally, he has no 
Will-Power, for seldom in his entire life has 
he used this God-given faculty. As a result he 
has become like putty in the hands of clear- 
thinking men who do know what they want. 


Are such people fore-ordained to failure? 
Not if they have the intelligence to realize 


T. P. O'Connor, 
**Father_ of the House 
of Commons’’ 
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By B.C. Mc Culloch 


President, The Pelman Institute of America 


their condition, and the “‘gumption”—there 
is no better word—to do something about it. 


The Rise of a Great Idea 


About twenty-five years ago, in England, 
a movement was set oh foot to enable the 
average man fo put to use in his own life 
some of the truths the science of psychology 
had discovered, especially with regard to 
the training of particular faculties. 


The movement became known as Pel- 
manism, after the man who originated this 
simple and sane idea. It was not taken up 
by faddists, but (strangely enough to some 
people) chiefly by those who would seem to 
have needed it least—by men and women 
who were already highly successful. 


Slowly Pelmanism spread—and then, 
with ever-increasing swiftness, to every 
corner of the civilized world. Today over 
600,000 individuals, in every walk of life, 
from ruler to peon, have made use of this 
remarkable system of mind-training. 


How to Exercise Mentally 


Exactly what is Pelmanism? A great 
many people, knowing nothing of its scien- 
tific background, still think of it as some- 
thing hard to understand, obscure and 
somehow “unnatural.” The fact is (as ex- 
plained) it is nothing but the principles of 
psychology, developed into an understand- 
able system that can be used by anyone fo 
develop his own particular mental faculties. 
This is done under the direction of a staff 
of expert and trained psychologists. Its pur- 
pose, in particular,istostrengthen thosemen- 
tal faculties which are undeveloped in you. 
It does this, mainly, by means of exercises. 


The various muscles of your body develop 
only because you use them. The more you 
use them the better you can use them. Cease 
using them, and soon they become powerless. 
It is no different with your mental faculties. 


By means of simple and fascinating exer- 
cises, done intelligently and in moderation, 


Sir Harry Lauder, 
the famous comedian 














Frank P. Walsh, 
former chairman Na- 
tional War Labor Board 





under the guidance of expert instruc- 
tors, you find yoursenses sharpened, 
you find it possible to observe more, 
to remember more easily, to attend 
more keenly, to concentrate more 
deeply, to reason more logically, to imagine 
more vividly and, above all, to strengthen 
your will-power! You live a fuller and 
happier life in every way. 


Finding Yourself 


There is no space here to tell of the 
unnumbered cases of people, who had given 
themselves up as confirmed failures, and 
then found that all that was the matter was 
some undeveloped, untrained, unused men- 
tal faculty—that was easily and quickly 
strengthened by a few simple, natural, easy 
mental exercises! It is interesting to note 
that those who are helped in this way 
usually describe the change, enthusiastic- 
ally, as “‘at last finding themselves.” 


If you are interested in knowing more 
about this remarkable system of keeping 
“mentally fit”; if you feel, like the notable 
men pictured here, that you are using but a 
fraction of your mental capacity—you are 
invited to send for a brochure which de- 
scribes Pelmanism more in detail. It gives 
many striking examples of what Pelmanism 
has done for people. 


This brochure is called, ‘Scientific Mind 
Training.” If you wish to have a copy, send 
the coupon below, or write a letter. Your 
request will involve you in no obligation. 


Address, The Pelman Institute of America, 
71 West 45th Street, Dept. 1249, New York 
City. Approved cs a correspondence school 
under the laws of the State of New York. 








The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th St., Dept. 1249 
New York City 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has ac- 
tually done for over 600,000 people. Please send 
me your free book, ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.” 
This places me under no obligation whatever. 


Name. 





Address. 
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boys. Strictly college preparatory. 


upper and lower schools. 


wey 


MOS ES "BROWN 


A century-old school of distinctive character for 


Separate 


Complete a 


L. Ralston Thomas, Principal, Providence, R. 
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rae knee Mimates from Fifth Avenue 


uates. hoice of r 


and 
theatre, dancin 
cent stone buildings: 
18th year. 


Stamford, Connecticut 





_ Glen Eden 


For girls of high-school grade or 


and special studies, for every 
need. Academic, college prep. 


advai 
courses. wAthtetlos, riding, 1 little 

Sensibl. 
luxurious equipment; — 


Select patronage. 
For onatenes and views address 
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AY COURT 


‘on-the- Sound 
A School for ACCREDITED. 
Wholesome 


IR ) eh atmosphere. 


Ages a All 
usual studies. 
Also: Secretarial, Arts, Crafts, Music, Riding. 
Beach. All Athletics. 
Caras JESSIE. CALLAM GRar, 
x 3 STAMFORD, CONN 


THE LOVELAND SCHOOL 


S3lst year. (Formerly the Bronson School.) A ‘Is’ 
school where the work is arranged to meet needs the 
individual as she grows and develops. Nursery age through 
high school. Abbie ena | Tuller, Ph.D., iw Dlrecter, 
313 Hope Street; Providence, R. |. 


CUSHI ING S358 
CHARACTER = SCHOLARSHIP 
poe gy in bechpelah leading colleges. Endowment permits moderate 
cost. college prepa y and general courses. 
For new slate addre: 

James Ww. Vose, Principal, Box 50-G, Ashburnh M h 


The Weylis ter 


A resident and day ame a young women. 

9 miles from New Haven. 134 hours from New York. 
One-year. two-year —-. Comagiate, retarial. 
Mrs. ay my W. Skin M. A.; Miss Louise H. Scott 

Box C. The Werlister, Milford. Conn. 





























— Thorough college preparation. 
— Excellent general course 
—2 year course for graduates 


On a country estate offering exceptional 


outdoor life. 


Adie: 
IRS. CHARLES P. KENDALL 
soxes, pues CROSSING, 





50 minutes from Boston. 








Lasell S Seminary- 


Hixt-crest location in beautiful New Eng- 
land setting—ten miles from Boston. 

Two-year courses for high school gradu- 

Strong Home Economics courses. Excel- 


lent Lpportunities in music, with concert work. 
College Preparatory, Sec- 
retarial, Artand Dramatic 


Expression courses. 


ming. 
life. 
younger girls. 


Principal 





athletics, winter sports, 
horseback riding, swim- 

Delightful home 
Separate school for 
Catalogs. 


GUY M. ape. Ph. D. 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


All 








Our graduates in great demand. 
theory and practice. 


The Fannie A. Smith 


Kindergarten Training School 


outdoor life. 


Intensive courses in 
Unusual nd outdoor 1 for practical 
w Grounds for athletics an 

FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1120 lranistan Ave., B 


Catalog. 
Cean 


Where New England Traditions Count in the — 
‘ol- 
- 


Education. Outdoor Sports and Recreation. 
ege Preparatory. General, and other Courses. 
credited. Address Mrs. George W. Emerson (A.B 

Smith), 10 Howard Ave., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten Primary Training School, 183 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Kindergarten, primary and playground courses. Boarding 
and day school. Big opportunities for our graduates. 
State certificate. 29th year. Booklets. Address 

MARY C. MILLS, Principal 


° ? OF 
Miss Farmer’s School cookery 
Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book 
Training in cookery and household L Eecatame for home 
and vocation. Send for booklet. iss Alice Bradley, 

Principal, 30 Huntington Avenue, Barna. Mass. 


NEW YORK—GIRLS 
URSULINE ACADEMY 


FOR GIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects. 
Also Secretarial; Music. Lower School for younger girls. 
Riding. All Athietics. Social Culture. Special Vacation 
schedule. For illustrated catalog write 

URSULINE SISTERS, Box C, Middletown, N. Y. 


PUTNAM HALL 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. Special 
one-year Intensive Course. Ellen Clizbe Bartlett, 
A.B., Principal. Box 805, Poughkeepsie, N. ya 


HIGH SCHOOL—} 


Outstanding among the private High Schools for 
girls in this country is the Scudder School. Col- 
lege preparatory. Courses based on the syllabus 
of The New York State Department of Education. 
Regents examinations given at the school. 


Special courses. Finishing school advantages. 
eat classes. Day and ra ea Miss 
S. Scudder, 66 Fifth Ave., N. 


“Sevdder 


Te== SEMINARY 



























































NEW. ENGLAND—GIRLS 








6 Miles from Boston 


Send for Catalogue 














Mount 
Ida 
School 


and 


Junior College 


Pool. 








Following classes are admitted: 


1. Students preparing for college. 
Final year students will be admitt 


2. Students desiring to complete high school. 
3. Students who have completed high school or secondary school 
work, and desire Junior College Courses. 
given any student taking uny of our two year courses. With 
the exception of English and Literature, these courses are elective. 
Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, 
Students attend Boston Historical churches—any denomination. 
Christian Science student: attend Mother Church every Sunday. 
Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf, 
Field Sports, Winter Sports, Gymnasium, 45 by 90 ft., Swimming 
‘inely equipped school—11 buildings. 
Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Business Management, Junior College Courses. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
being accepted in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 27 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life 





FOR GIRLS 


(Certificate.) 


(Diploma.) 
A diploma will be 


an, with t Boston t 





ennis, 


Students for ‘1927-1928 are 







1648 Summit St, NEWTON, Mass. 








5322 YEAR" 











NEW ENGLAND—CO-ED ~~ 


Goddard Semina 


Co-educational 
An accredited school of the finest New England type, 
mall cl 





preparing for college or business. 


cellent faculty. Efficient Courses in Music. stint 
lating climate in beautiful Vermont hills Makes 


winter sports popular. Athletic field. Gy. ymnasium 
Strong athletic, teams. Self-help plan for girig 
Numerous yen a4 awards. Rate $500, no e 


For catalo; Box s * » wi 
GEORGE E. ROGERS, Princip ne" 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


on CHILDREN 
Juniors 5-8 
$600. 





Bradfo: 
$400. Middlers ott “3500, Seniors 12-16 
ath ~ further See bang Alice Knox 
son, Director, Ox > radfor assachusetts 

or telephone 5268 Haverhill. a: 


6ist year. Young men 
Dean Academy women find here a ;men, and sun — 


phere, thorough and efficient training in every d 
of a broad culture, a loyal and belted st school ft ee 





endowment permits liberal terms. 0 per year, 
Special course in domestic science. catalogue address 
. W. Perece, Litt.D., Head Master, otpranklinn Mass, 





T R 0 2 CONFERENCE ACADEMY 


College Preparatory. ee sai Science, Com 


Dom mercial 
Separate Jus unior School, Gymnasi Vermont Prep Fi 
Championships P: os Sean 75 i Miles from Albany. ie —_ 


Catelog: Rosunr L:Tourson, D.D., Prin. Box G Pootan ie 


NEW YORK—GIRLS 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


SNP eS a euoe SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York 











"Five C, 66 Fifth Avenue. New Yor 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded ‘by Mrs. Russell Sage. .Liberal Arts, Sec- 
retarial Work, Household Economics and Nursing, 
B. A. and B. S. Degrees. Address ge 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


* Ihe Castle 


MISS MASON’'S SCHOO! 

















A school of fine traditions and high ideals with na- 
tional patronage. Beautifully located overlooking the 
Hudson. The education is abreast of the times, 
meeting the eager, questioning girl of today with 
wise, sympathetic guidance, turning her energies into 
Satisfying channels. College preparatory, Junior 
college, vocational courses. Fine arts, music, dramatic 
art. Ample athletic facilities. Catalog. Address 
MISS C, E. MASON, LL.M., Principal 
Box 700 Tarrytown- -on- ‘Hudson, N.Y. 


W A L L C 0 U R T Miss Goldsmith’s 


School for Girls 
Prepares for all colleges. Secretarial Course, Music, 
Dramatics, Interpretive. Dancing. Outdoor sports. Beau- 
tifully located ir the heart of Finger Lake Region near 
Wells College. Catalog. Box C, Aurora-on-CayuseN.¥, 








Ossin i) 1S School 
for Girls 


Ossining-on-Hudsor, N.} 


59th year. In beautiful, historic West- | 


chester, one hour from New York. Junior 


College Department, Uo 
Schools. Diploma award: 
College Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic, 
Secretarial, ome-making and Social Se rvice 
Courses. Athletics and Sports. Catalogue 
of all departments sent upon reauest. 
CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
Box 9 Cc, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 


HEAOnG Manor 


and 


and Lower 
with Academic, 

















Country Boarding School 
Junior College for Girls— 
on-Sectarian 


Ideally located on the Hudson—near 
New York 


College Preparatory Course— 
High School, Junior College, 
Home-Making, Secretarial, Jour- 
nalism, Kindacaastan Training, 

usic, and 
Separate Cottage for Elementary 


Vacation Trips te Bermuda and Europe. 
Associated with Highland Nature 
Camps, South Naples, Maine 
EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Director 
Box 101, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
lew York 














=—= 





For Vocational Schools refer to pages 15—16—17—18—19 
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NEW YORK- GIRLS___- 


: =Seudder er 


This well-known day and boarding school is 
unique in providing intensive, practical | courses 
combined with the adv ges of a 

school in New York City. 


Home Economics. Every phase of homemaking. 
High School, College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Music. Voice and all instruments. Social 
Welfare and Community Service. Secretarial Train- 
ing for High School and College graduates. Physical 
Training. Athletics. Address piles Cc. S. Scudder, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


REW. 


The Carmel School 
— for Girls 


Ideal location. Near New York. College prepara- 
tory. General and special courses. Junior School. 
Small classes. Wholesome school life. Moderate 
rates. College entrance board standards. Catal, 
Herbert E. Wright, D.D., Pres., Box C, Carmel, N. 






































NEW YORK—CO-ED 


P{NIVERSITY 


Preparatory SCHOOL 


Fifth Ave. at 115th St., New York City 
PREPARES FOR ALL COLLEGES 


Preéminent in faculty, time saving in method; a keen 
school for those who want good teaching. Moderate fee. 
Catalog 1-C upon request. 





NEW YORK—BOYS 








Grapuates of Irving make excellent records in 
the leading colleges. Irving develops strong, manly 
characters—provides a broad, liberal education. 
Four years high school and two years preparatory. 
Classes small enough to study a pupil’s individual 
needs, yet large enough to have the esprit de corps 








A SCHOOL FOR FORWARD-LOOKING BOYS 


Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster 


that inspires loyalty. 25 miles from New York, 
in the “Irving country.” 90th year, 36 years under 
resent headmaster. Christian home influence. 
Extensive grounds, modern equipment. Athletic 
field, gymnasium, swimming pool. For catalog 
address Box 915, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








4 < For BOYS 


Successful preparation for col- 
lege or business. High, health- 
ful location, 75 minutes from 


New York. Individual atten- 
tion and supervised study. All 
athletics. Winter sports. Every 
boy onateam. For catalog write 


John C. Ryan BoxC ~~ N.Y. 








me 





Oo Coeducational. Est, 1824. 
Finisting. - Strong. secretarial 

nishing. Strong _secretaria 

SEMINARY course. Endowed, Junior .stu- 


dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter © sports. 
For catalog address Charles E. Hamilton, A.M., D.D., 
Box C, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


1-12. A Home-School for Children for 12 years. Sound 
Edueation. Thorough Training; Music, Dancing, ete. 
Best of Food. (Phone: Peekskill 1139.) 1120 Constant 
Ave., Peekskill, New York. 








STORM KING“ 


Announces as Headmaster 


— Mr. R. J. SHORTLIDGE — 


recently Associate Headmaster of The Choate 
School and Headmaster of Camp Marienfeld 





Complete preparation for college or technical school. 








NEW YORK—BOYS 


A Boarding School for boys. 

build- 

ing, sound scholarship, phys- 

feal development. 20th year. On Post Road, 22 miles 


from N. Y. City. Address H. J. Kucev, Prin., Harrison 
(Westchester Co.), New York. 














On the spur of the Storm King Mountain. 900 
feet above the Hudson River, fifty-three miles from 
New York City. 

All athletics including hockey and crew. 

Three thousand acre forest for outdoor life and 
work in forestry and nature study, and winter 


spofts. 
Address: THE HEADMASTER 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 











aymond Riordon School 


Not merely a private school. 
Primary thru College Preparatory. 

Fully certified. Limited enrollment. Catalog. 
Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. 

















St. Johns School 


For manly ae Modified military for orderly 

— mental alertness, physical training. College 

Po or Business. Individual Instruction. (Gym, 

Pool, Athletics). oe School for boys under 13. 
‘or catalog address 

WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, + ange Principal 














MT. PLEASANT HALL 


Day & Boarding School for Junior boys. Elementary through 
second year high school. Music. One hour from New York City in 
beautiful Westchester County. Progress assured. Limited en- 
follment. Personal care. Supervised recreation. Year-round. - 
Wm. F. Carney, Headmaster, Box C, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mohegan Lake School 


pemcary. Prepares for College, Technical “Schools or 

Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training and 
athletics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake location. 
Catalog. Principal. Box 57, Mohegan Lake, Westchester 
Co., ‘New York. 

















NEW JERSEY—BOYS 


_DEVITTESSLITARY 


monthly, Boys 6 to Po modified military training, open 12 mos. 
iy Ma from N. ¥Y.C. 60 acres. Summer camp. 
L. DeV: itte, ox KE, Morganville, N. J. 















Wanlius 
“SAINT JOHNS” 

CoLLEGE prepara- 

tory. Military dis- 
cipline fosters manliness and integrity. Masters 
and comrades inspire highest ideals, Business 
course. Junior Department. beginning, with 7th 
grade. Extensive campus in the_hills.  Well- 
planned recreation and athletics, Riding school, 
excellent stable of saddle horses. Swimming 
pool. For catalog address 


GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Box 19 Manlius, New York 


Cook Academy 


Prepares boys for cotege or 
are n lead- 











sted carer ‘wr 
business car ~ 
ing colleges. r Lake region with ph. 3 
health record. mt body-bullding athletics. Chris- 
tian influences and training. Music advantages. 
For catalog, address 


The Principal, Box C, 





Montour Falls, N. Y. 

















1 Bric. Gen. PP ssa, - ey S.M., Supt. 


"bey IOLLEGE Preparatory and Junior Schools. High Scho- 
: lastic Standards, Normal Military Training. Sane dis- 
} cipline. Supervised athletics, Infantry, Cavalry, Cadet 
: ecm Comments pea ae 


















‘ounded 1833 AGA since 1857 


Graduates admitted to colleges without exam- 
ination. Endowed. 5 modern fireproof build- 
ings. New Gym. and Pool. All athletics. Senior 
Upper-House. Separate school for younger boys. 
For catalog address the Principals, Box C, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 




















NEW JERSEY—BOYS 








PRINCETON °3 og yy SCHOOL 

J. B. Fine, Headmaster 
Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of ow and freedom from rigid class organiza- 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high-grade Preparatory School for Boys. College 
entrance, business and special courses. Horsemanship 
12 miles from Phila- 














tion. Excellent equipment. Special attention to athletics | under instructor of Equitation. 

and moral welfare. New gymnasium. . year. For | delphia. Junior Department. For Catalog and View Book, 

catalog address BOX C., PRINCETON, N. J. Write to the Registrar. Box 403, Wenonah, N. J. 
Rather Tham 
















INSTRUCTION: 
study. 


college, scientific school, 





BORDENTOWN - 


43RD YEAR 
PURPOSE: The individual development of a boy’s 1 f 
character and scholarship for the work of the world in 
business or national service. 
Thorough preparation for college. 
Small classes, individual attention. 


y OL LIFE: High standard of social and moral student life. 
ae eO0 food, carefully 2 pe gel daily program of work and recreation and drill produce 
sound bodies, capable minds and cheerful dispositions. R. O. T. C. 

For catalogue, address 
Col. T. D. LANDON, Drawer C-5, Bordentown, N. J. 








Each boy is taught how to 


Supervised athletics, 


Enroll Now. +» 











For Vocational Schools refer to pages 15—16—17—18—19 



















NEW JERSEY—BOYS 





IDWAY between New York and 


Philadelphia. Nine miles from 
Princeton. 62nd year. Emphasis on 
preparation for College Entrance Board 
Examinations. Six Forms including 
two grammar grades. Boys from 30 
states. Graduates in 26 colleges. 
Athletics for every boy. 15 modern 
buildings. More than half a million 
now being expended in new equipment, 
including new Alumni Athletic Field. 
Write for Catalog. 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 9-K Hightstown, N. J. 


PEDDIE 


ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

















— 


YS OL yy CHOOE 


Boarding and day. Accessible from New 
York, Newark, Paterson and vicinity. 
Ideal situation as country school. All 
sports under competent coaches. Junior 
school for younger boys. Catalog. Address 
J. R. Campbell, Headmaster, 

ssex Fells, New Jersey 














Ul 
ii 


BLAIR | 


An Endowed School for 
300 carefully selected boys 


Invites Your Personal Investigation of 











LOCATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 
CHARACTER ATHLETICS 


Separate Lower School 
For Catalog address 
= C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box Blairstown, N. J. 

















NEW JERSE Y—GIRLS 


ROSE HAVEN) 


For thirty girls from 5 to 14 years. Meets exact de- 
mands of exceptionally particular parents. Beautiful 
estate, excellently equipped. miles from N. Y, C. 
Mary Birchard, Box 17-A, Tenafly, N. J. . 


ST. MARY’S HALL Burliegtee. New Jersey 


ch Boarding 








School for Girls, on the bonis of the Delaware River. 
Lower, Middle and Upper School. General Courses. 
pec 


Emphasis on College Preparation. ag Aad by 
State Board of Education. 91st year begins Sept. 28. 
Catalog. Address the Principal. 








CENTENARY COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 


Close, personal touch and instruction for each girl. 
Thorough college preparation, also five diploma 
courses, Fine democratic spirit, sensible dress reg- 
ulations, happy school life. Beautiful hill country 
near New York. 50 acres. Gymnasium. Swimming 
Pool. Horseback riding. 54th year. 

ROBERT J. TREVORROW, D.D., President 


Box 17, 
Hackettstown, N, J. 





























PRINCETON, N. J. 
Last Two Years 
College Preparatory 


Through intensive system of 
study and lectures, THE Hun 
ScHoot boys are prepared for col- 
lege in a manner that assures suc- 
cessful pursuit of any college course 
of their choice. 

Each member of the faculty is an 
experienced teacher, and conducts 
his courses in a way that makes boys 
remember throughout their entire 
lives. 

Athletics are encouraged, but 
scholastic learning is first considera- 
tion. 

EDGERSTOUNE, the Junior De- 
partment of THE Hun Scnuoot for 
boys between 10 and 16, dovetails 
with our Senior Department. 


For full particulars send for illustrated books. 
Address 


JOHN G. HUN, Head Master 
100 Stockton St. .. Princeton, N. J. 









ENNINGTON 
trains for MANHOOD 


Character building i is the first consideration at 
Pennington, aiming at making your boy into 
the kind of man you would like him to be 
healthy, virile, reliable, cultured, manly. Sepa- 
rate instructor to every 10 boys; Personal su- 
pervision, Preparation for business or college, 


The School that boys LIKE 


1o-acre athletic field, 60 ft, 


i 


pool, modern gym, Literary, 
musical and social organiza- 
tions. Separate Lower School 
with home care. 88 years of 
successful achievement. Plant 
entirely modernized. Centrally 
situated between New York 
and Philadelphia. 8 miles from 
Moderate rates, 


} Princeton, no 
Ce extras, 
Send for fully descriptive 
catalogue 


Francis Harvey Green, A.M., Litt.D., Headmaster 
Box 50, Pennington, N. J. 

















The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied military training and discipline, just 


enough to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD ti: SCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and or” qeltenes. 

school with the personal touch. 42 miles from 
New York, 66 miles from Philadeiphin For 
catalog, sddress 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Bor 94, Freehold, N. J. , 


—-RUTGERS *"scxoo. — 


On Chartered Foundation since 1766 
prepares boys to succeed in any college. The pleas- 
ant life in cottage dormitories brings boys and 
teachers closely penne and inspires industry and 
Sees, Efficient student organizations deve 
leadership, responsibility and fine school spirit. 
athletics, i golf, and gymnasium. 


Willlam P. Kelly, Headmaster 
Box C, New Brunswick, N, J. 


























~ PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS 





CEDAR CREST 


A ne bo for young women who appreciate life on a suburban campus, with 
moder con m: ious bos ro ‘ee courses in [bers 
ence, Arts, Musio, Xpressio| cep 
tional Teacher Proportion . reheci 
Address: Dr. Wm. C. Curtis, Pres., Allentown, Pennsylvania. 











~ uw 


A Modern School, Suburban to Philadelphia. 
Fagan h Lollegs p preparation: | eon and At ane 


The 8 Secretary ‘Box C Bryn Ma Mawr, ‘Pennsylvania 











Wenn fiall 


School for Girls, Chambersburg, Penna. 
South in the Cumberland Valley— 
A Little North of Dixie 
A boantioal ot as A situated. bance om plant ey 


rebuilt si odern on ev 
suites oft with bathe ool "~~ a acres. 
Athletic feld t twenty acres. Schoo farm adjoins campus. 


Regular courses: College Pregereeey (intensive 
work). oard examinations. 
General Academic and Junior Ge ege. Thirty-three col- 
lege and university trained teachers. Junior school for 
limited number. 


Special courses: Music (Piano, Voice, Pipe Cream, 
Harp ai nae Vane. Dramatics, Art, Home Economics 


Accredited Junior Conservatory of Music. 

Sports| and earention:; Aa A (9 holes), hockey, ten- 
riding, oeing, track athletics. 

1, lin in "purity of water, light and 





ant poo 
ventilation. 
School occupies Hotel Flanders, Ocean City, 
ing the month of May. — plan, highly « FE ed by 
present and former patrons. hoo! work not interrup 
Unsurpassed advantages Moderate t rates Catalog and 
View Book upon request. Address Box N. 
FRANK S. S. MAGILL, A.M. 
Headmaster 





SCHOOL 


Tiltss SAY WARD'S Fortis 


In Createns, a beautiful suburb of Philadelphia, 
ndividual attention to each girl. 
pret. an 








enior 
College Preparatory ric 
Art, Music, Expression, Domestic Science, and 
Secretarial Courses. 
ALL OuTDOOR SPORTS 
aan Ba wg preted Riding. 
talog add: 
MISS S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal, "Box C, OVERBROOK, PA. 





Birmingham School 


THOROUGH college preparation and courses <3 sie not 

















= to — Music, Fine Arts. Gymnasium, 
pool. Catalog. Alvan R. Grier, President, Box 101, 
Birmingham, Pa. 
LINDEN H tot Yea 
1618 Yigg 
Large Campus. 4 Bi . New Gym and pool. Endowment 
Low Tuition. Beautiful location. Courses 
Secretarial, Cultural, Music, Post Graduate. mn Junior 





tive Home Life. Riding. All S; 
a A ae ae ee 


Mowwian Semmaw 
For girls. Rich in historic and educational tradi 
Porat in ‘the healthful and bea = y+ A 
Penna. Girls live under the careful guidance of sympa- 
thetic and efficient teachers in the oleae of a cul 
tured Christian home. The school meets the c 
coneions of 4 not oa girl = ar one sch ~~ 
and influences to make her a well- 
capable woman. Upper snd t Lower Schools. Rate = 
Est. 1742. For infomation ad 

Miss F. Harrar, Box C, ip AS Pa. 


pAke. NETON 


Founded 1851. National Patronage 


College Preparatory and Graduate Schoo! Courses 
Vocational Courses, Domestic Science, 
Art, pression, Music 
Opportunities for Riding. Tennis. Athletics 

odern Equipment. Moderate Rates. 
School of Physical Education 
60 acre estate 19 miles from Philadelphia 
Illustrated catalog on request 
John H. Bell, Headmaster 
L. G. Schacterle, Registrar 














Address Box C, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS 





HIGHLAND HALL 


Co.ieceE Preparatory 
and General Courses. 
Advanced Work, Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial. Camp in the 
Alleghanies for week- 
ends. Riding, Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool, 


Miss MAUD van WOY, A.B. 
Principal 
Box 500, Holidaysburg, Pa. 


] IRVIN ¢, College and 
Music Conservatory 
September 21st. A.B. course. Pipe Orgaa, Piano, Violin, 
ay ae. 7 Pub. School Mus., Home Economics, Dramatic Art. 
ip. Swimming Pool. Near Harrisburg. Terms mod- 


erate. Box C, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


MISS MISS ILLMAN’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
Three year course. 
Residence for limited number. 
A. T. ILLMAN, Prin., Box C, 4000 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


PENNS YLVANIA—BOYS 


CHESTNUT HILL 


lege Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. 
a o rani eleven miles north of Phiiadelphia. 

tery e Owe? Senior and Junior Schools. 
T. R. HYDE, ale), Headmaster, Box C, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
near Phila. 


MAPLEWOOD 66th Year. 


An all year home school and camp for boys from 6 to 15 
Boat ble All spo ate — Individual thorough training. 


Box pp gf 


FRANKLIN MARSHALL 


Recognized, Moderately Priced, Preparatory School. 
weleoe re Scoot ite and Life mew psa: 8 pores. ile i the Parmmons 4 pd Location. 
Box 420, leit ¥ P 


























manual wetning, radio, etc. For 
J. "C. ~ Shortlidge, A Teeepaeptan Prin., 











Beechwood Hail 


A unique policy. 


aptitude or talent. 


Se 


lege of long and honorable history; a school 

of proved soundness in 

Combined faculty built by years of selection. 
FO" om occupy positions of responsibility. 


Every course based on student’s individual 
Fits for social power and individual efficiency. 
Diploma and degree courses in all departments. 

Junior College course, Music, Art, Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration, 
Physical Education, Kindergarten- Primary, Expression, Public School Music, Home 

. Economics, Secretaryship. Journalism. States grant teaching certificates on special 
Swimming pool, athletic field, gymnasium, library, large new pipe organ. 


diplomas. 
New $100,000 dormitory. Rates moderate. 
Box C, Beaver Collége, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Founded 
1853 


A College of 
the Cultural and 
Practical. 
Continuing the work of 
BEECHWOOD 
Courses extended, faculty enlarged, 
equipment increased. A Christian col- 


theory and practice. 
Many 


General College course, 


Full Degree Rights. 
Suburb of Philadelphia. 


Catalog. Address 








Bisboptb 


Congenial School Life 

Bishopthorpe girls enjoy profitable study and 
all those recreations that make school life really 
delightful—Riding, Tennis, Swimming in the 
School’s own Pool, Dramatics, School Dances and 
occasional chaperoned trips to New York and 
Philadelphia, only two hours distant. 

r. and Mrs. Claude N.Wyant, Principals 














e Manor 


Worth While Courses 
Some girls elect the College Preparatory 
Course. Others take advantage of the unusual 
opportunity to study Home Economics, Interior 
Decoration, Costume Design, Secretarial Work, 
Expression, Art, Arts and Decoration, or Music. 
Write for the new illustrated catalog. 
Box 237, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 














E.M. HARTMA M. HARTMAN, Pee Principal, 


HARRISBURG 43:%% 
we fn 144% YEAR 
Prepares for colleges; experienced teachers; small 
classes; ideal location; new e including Junior, 
Middler and Senior Depts. Sixteen acre campus, fine 
playing fields and courts. _—_ ur E. Brown, Head- 
master, Box C, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CARSONEONG % 


to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
A peed School. Sth Grade to College. In the eR ee 
way between New York and sige gh Individual instruction. 
Enjoying now its greatest years. Box A, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


NAZARETH HALL 


panies & in 1743. A famous old military academy. Mod- 

rates. Preparation for College and business. Junior 

School. Personal attention, in a and athletics. Add ess; 
Rev. A. D. Thaeler, D.D., Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


122nd year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams, 11 
teachers for 100 select boys. Champion athletic teams. Tennis 














Y-mile track. Golf links available. Concrete pool and_ skating 
pond. Catalog. James R. | a get oe, Pecos 85, Headmaster, 
» Bellefonte, Pa. 





GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful 
and healthful location near mountains. ll athletics and 
pall "ad gymnasium ge swimming pool. Junior 
$475 to $57 101st year. Catalog. 

ok c "i. HUBER, * Hea ter, Box C. Gettysburg, Pa. 


SRG KEYSTONE ACADEMY 


Thorough College Preparation. Small classes. Ex- 

perienced men teachers. Wholesome School Atmos- 

phere, oe Telion $600. 20 acre campus in country near Scranton. 
Coached athletic teams sha boys. Junior School ruts 6th to 8th 

@ade work. Address: Curtis E. Coe, Principal, Box E, Factoryville, Pa. 


What About Your Boy? 








Is he atten th: best school—for him? 
That auention shout id Moe Moo al ou think tL f you" rein 
doubt write for the “Kishi Plan 





PENNS YLVANIA—BOYS 


PENNS YLVANIA—-CO-ED 











FOR THE BOY WHO WANTS TO MAKE GOOD. 
Splendid Record of Graduates in College, 
Technical Schools and Life Occupations. 


Exlenive Campus and Equipment. 
asium, Athletic Field, All Sports. 


Gym 
Wholesome Influences. Good Bu 
Moderate Rates. 
Separate Junior School with Home Care. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request. 
OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal, 
Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa. 


siness Courses. 








EORGE SCHOOL 


A Co-educational School for 300 Boys 
and Girls of High School Age 


THIRTY-THREE teachers. College prepara- 
tion and broad cultural courses. wenty- 
five miles from Philadelphia, Sixteen build- 
ings on 227-acre estate in picturesque, open 
country. Boys and girls meet in classroom, 
dining-room and supervised activities. Bible 


studies, elective courses _ in uakerism. 
Manual training, Debating, Journalism, 
Household Arts. A _ liberal endowment 


makes possible a modest rate. All athletics. 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Tobogganing. 
Write for catalogue. 


gaoees A. WALTON, A.M., Principal 
Box George School, Pa. 














The New 


SWARTHMORE 


Founded 1892 Suburban to Philadelphia 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 
Newly reorganized with modern administration 
under men of experience in preparing boys for 
college. Certifies for admission to all Colleges not 

requiring Board Examinations. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR 10 TO 13 BOYS 
Complete equipment including cymmestum, and 
indoor swimming pool, track, playing fields, 
For new tilustrated catalog address 
ren R. ROBBINS, Head Master 
Ox Swarthmoroc, Pennsylvania 











. A.W. Wilson, President, Box 926, Su tsb Pa. 
SKIMINETAS SCHOOL for BOYS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—BOYS 














The SWAVELY 





Twenty-five years of successful preparation of bo 

ys for 
college. Accredited. Our faculty is trained in the edu- 
cational trend of the times. Small classes. One hour 
from fa in By Tey) ~ te 

. Athletics that 
develop sp spirit o of fair | play “and sportsmanship. Write 
for catalog. E. Swavely, Headmaster, Box 57-C, 





= 








& anassas, Va. 

















WASHINGTON, D. C.—GIRLS 


Epiphany School for Girls 


Gploconal) College potentery and General courses. 
All advantages of the Capital. Select. Rate $650. 
Catalog. 3013 O St., Washington, D. C 


AIRMONT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
28th Year. Two Fear JUNIOR COLLEGE 
and Colle = Preparatory Courses. 
Also COLLEGE COURSES in Secretarial Science, Domestic 
Science, Music, Art, ssion, aon Design 
and | fot interior bmg ye 
ay Capital Utilized 
one mcore eee 45 Sta 
For catalog saben” 


1711 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D.C. 








ra ey ry 

















2HEDLEY? 


The “Individual” School. (Camp Wa-Wa-Nasa) R 
Academic, Industrial, Cultural 
MRS. C. 3, HEDLEY J. R. HEDLEY, M.D. L 
Resident ut Physician s 
Glenside, Pa. (12 miles from Ph 


Wyoming Seminary 


A co-educational school, strong in character building. College Preparation, 
Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Home Economics. Gymnasium and 
Athletic How S3rd_ year. Plant $1,000,000. por $1,000,000. 

talog. L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., L.H.D., Pres., Kingston, lvania. 


Dickinson Seminary 


Coeducational. Prepares for college or life work. Music, Art and 
Expression. Business, hme peg — —— ee 
New gymnasium, 60 ft. ti rong athletic teams. lowed. 
Moderate rates. Catalog. Address John W. Long, D. D., Pres. 
Box C, Williamsport, Penna. 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 


FORK UNION Acavemy 


ACADEMY 


Central Virginia location, 50 miles from Richmond. 
Prepares for college or business with thorough mili- 
tary training. Strong faculty of experien hris- 
tian masters. New fireproof buil 


pected by War Dept. ‘"R.O. T.C. 140 
ear. rr. Catalog. Address COL. N. J. PERKINS, 
year, scat Box C, Fork Union, Va. 


The Collegiate Institute 


An old established school for boys; a 4 year pre aronety 
course and two Bg < Borne ==: College work. 

training. -Est. 1854. e $500.4 Address G. F. Me 
lister, A.M., Principal, Sor C, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 








uneOw 






































WASHINGTON, D. C.—GIRLS 








Senior High School-Junior Collese 


(hevy Phase 











SOUTHERN—BOYS 














|CASTLE HEIGHTS| 


odionuge" 
Trp South’s most splen- 
didly we school for 
boys. historic _ town, 
30 miles from Nashville, 
free from city distractions. 
Prepares for all colleges and 
universities. Junior R.O.T.C. 
All athletic facilities. Mem- 

ithern Ass’n Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Also 
Ass’n Military Schools and 
Colleges of U. 8. Catalogue. 


Supt., Lebanon, Tenn. 
—J 


ALABAMA 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
The School with a Purpose 


AN ENDOWED B& 
school that de- 
velops. each indi- 
vidual boy; that 
places the welfare 
of the boy above 
any preconceived 
system. Locate 
in one of the 
most cultured and 
charming towns in the south. 1050 feet above sea 
level. Modernly equipped and fully accredited. 
Distinctly Christian. For information address 


COL. E. B. FISHBURNE, Superintendent 
Box 246 Anniston, Ala. 





























STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


One of the most dis- 
tinguished prepara- 
tory schools in Amer- 
ica. Superb discipli- 
nary training equaled 
by academic excel- 
lence. Two hundred and ninety-six grad- 
uates now doing successful work in 
eighty-two universities and colleges. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 
mineral spring water. High moral tone. 
Parental discipline. Separate building and 
special teachers for younger boys, Military 
training develops obedienee, health, manly car- 
riage. Shady lawns, expensively equipped 
gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic park. 
Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys 
from homes of culture and refinement only de- 
sired. Personal, individual instruction by our 
tutorial system. Academy sixty-seven 
years old. Complete plant, full equipment, 
absolutely fireproof. Catalog free. Address 

COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
Box C, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


mame HARGRAVE=a0nw 


Not conducted for profit. Prepares for college and busi- 
ness life. Commercial courses. Junior Dept. for boys’ 10 to 





























14, Strong faculty. Splendid athletic equipment. Catalog. 
A. H. CAMDEN: -B., Pres., Box ¢. Chatham, Va. 





ER A Historic 
School in the “Old 


Virginia” town of Lewis- 
Healthful, mountainous 
(2300 ft.) 





burg. 
location. 


MILITARY 





Near Greenbrier 


White Sulphur Springs. New, modern, fire-proof 


plant. Supervised study. 


System of rewards in dis- 


cipline and for superior work arouses ambition and develops 


high minded, manly boys. 
ning school teams. 


Every cadet in some athletic sport. Win- 
Inclusive rate and moderate. FIVE courses lead to 


diploma, including business. GRADUATES ADMITTED TO COL- 
LEGES WITHOUT EXAMINATION. One year of college 
work. Also lower school. Ages 8 to 21. Number 
limited to 300. References required. Early 
application advised. For information, 
address: 
oe H. B. MOORE, Pres. 



















Near Nation’s Capital in 90-acre beautiful estate, 
Two-year Junior College courses and four-year 
preparatory courses. Special course in Music, 

rt, Expression, Dramatics, Home Econom. 
ics, Secretarial Work. Every athletic activity, 
8 charming club houses are the centers of a joy. 
ous social life. For catalog address the Regis 
trar, Box 115, Forest Glen, Md. 


JAMES E, AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres, 


ING SmitH StuDIO SCHaDL 


Residential School for Young Women. Music, 

, dramatic art, languages; art, ot 
college subject ae be elected. ‘uiticn to 
amount of work en. 


Mr. and Mrs. A it King-Smith, 
S 1751 New Hampstire oe Washinevon ot 

















Accredited 
Expression. 


1409-C Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


t. Margarets dis 


A Home School at the Nation's Caps under the Personal 
Supervision of the Principal. unior College, General 
s an Secretarial Courses. Moderate Cost. Address 
Mrs. Frank A. Gallup, Principal, 2115-C California St., Washington, D, C, 


_GUNSTON HALL 


1918 FLORIDA AVE., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
For girls. Preparatory, Academic, Collegiate Departments, 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Courses. Athletics. Mary L. Gildersleeve. = 
Kerr, M.A., Principals. Richard’ N. Mason, Bus. 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 


UNIOR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ages 5 to 14 
Making Men of Small Boys 


Open 12 months in year. On 
the Cumberland plateau, 83 miles east 
of Nashville, 1200 feet elevation, Kinder- 
garten through 8th grade. Military 
training adapted to young boy needs— 
inculcates order, promptitude, obedience, 
manly bearing. Man-making sports. 
Enrollment limited to 100. Teacher for : 
every eight boys. Supervised night-study period, 
Modern conveniences, mineral spring water, country 
environment. Real home-life for tiny boys in separate 
dormitory. Rates moderate, Write for catalog and 
articulars. Maj a DeBerry, Headmaster; Col. L. L. 
ice, President. Box C, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


B LAC KSTONE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 

In the Healthful [iodencut Region of Virginia. on atepe 

Modern Fireprogt Equoment. A sate 


2-year Normal Physical Ed 
Fall term opens Sept. 26. tories. Catalnt 




















Sports, For Illust ated Catalog 
5 or re 
Address Col. » Pres., Bex A, Blackstone, 


Florida Military Academy 


An accredited school preparing for leading colleges and 
universities. Perfect health record for 18 years. All 
branches of athletics. Member Ass’n. Military Schools 
and Colleges of U.S. Catalog. Address 

Superintendent, Box C, Green Cove Springs, Florida 








BUILDERS 
OF MEN FOR 34 YEARS 


34 years of experience in training boys im 
moral and physical health and scholarship. 
Modern, complete equipment. . O. T. 
under Army officers. Junior school 
in separate building. 70 acre campus wi 
lake and golf course. 30 miles south of 
Nashville. For catalog, address: 


Col. W. O. Batts, Superintendent 
Box C, Spring Hill, Tenn. 








































For Vocational Schools refer to Pages 15—16—17—18—19 
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Arlington Hall 
AJunior Coliege for Girls 


LocaTeD in a beautiful woodland park of 
100 acres in Old Virginia just 15 minutes 
drive from the White House. Standard four- 
year High School and the first two years of 
College. Elective courses in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Dramatics, Home Economics, Sec- 
retarial work and Physical Education offer 
excellent opportunities to students who wish 
to specialize. 

The buildings are new and modern. Every 
dormitory room has a connecting bath. The 
unusually extensive campus encourages much 
outdoor recreation and the quiet and se- 
clusion it offers is essential to successful 
study. There is horseback riding and a new 
swimming pool. Students accompanied by 
teachers enjoy the unique cultural advan- 
tages of Washington. The school is non- 
sectarian but the atmosphere of a Christian 
home prevails. For catalog and views address 


W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., President 
Penna. Ave. Station, Box 818-C, Washington, D. C. 
































SOUTHERN— BOYS 


SEWANE MILITARY: 


ACADEMY 


Prepares for college, small classes. Individual development. 

Aim—an active mind, sound body, clean morals. 10,000 acres of ex- 
ploring and camping country. Coaches for all athletics. Catalog. Ad- 
dress SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY, Box C, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Florida Junior Military Academy 
_ military school for small boys in Southeast. Ages 6 
5. Exeolions equipment. ‘it outside rooms, with 
private te bath erfect health record. Supervised ath- 
ics. Catalog ddress Superintendent, Box E, 
Green Cove ities. Florida. 


DANVILLE instirure 


reparatory school ieatning for citizenship. Accredited. 
Altay aint ins. rate. In the Piedmont section. 
. M. Kemper, Supt. Box C, Danville, Va. 


Beatucky Military Institute 


Oldest Private Military School in America. College entrance 
standards. ical, scientific, and commercial courses. Ac- 
eredited. Junior R.O.T.C. unit. 11 miles from Louisville.. Modern, 

buildings. References required. Catalog 

_ Col. C. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box C, Loodun, Ky. 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the heart of the Blu ear. A fully ac- 
credited school preparing for poneey 4 fe. Small classes. 
Thorough instruction. Excellent athletic coaches. Mod- 
erate rates. Catalogue ess 

Col, W. R. Nelson, Supt., Box 327, Millersburg, Ky. 


INDIAN RIVER SCHOOL 


The only ranch school in Florida. For boys 12 to 15 
Member of Secondary School Examination Board. 
Warne E. Connor (Princeton), Director 
rh. vr A. BUELL, M.A. (Princeton), Headmaster 

Address the Headm at Paradise Road, Newport, R. I. 


BLUE RIDGE j.,30¥s 


for BOYS 
In picturesque ‘‘Land of the sky.’’ Accredited college 
preparatory school. Approved methods, experienced faculty. 
Junior Dept. Christian influences. Personal attention. 


4, BR, Sandifer, Headmaster, Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


PREPARES boys for college or business life. . Beautiful 
location in the mountains. Commodious buildings. Low 
rates due to liberal endowment. Modern gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Sports. Write for catalogue 

Col. Wm. R. Phelps, Principal, Box C, Bedford, VIRGINIA, 


LEE SCHOOL for Boys 


In heart of Blue Ridge Mountains. Healthful, inspirational. 
College preparatory and courses fitting for business life. Work 
planned for individual boy. Modern _buildi i t 



































and 
Gymnasium, swimming, all athletics. For catalog Grates 
Headmaster, Box C, Blue Ridge, N. C. 


RIVERSIDE 








Junior Cx 


Music, 


giate and High 
Expression 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—GIRLS 





country 


School Forms. 
City and 
Address 


Household Science, Secretarial 
advantages Outdoor sports 


oclience 


The Secretary 


OAKCREST, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











SOUTHERN—BOYS 








One of the best equi 


OME 


schoolestates inthe coun- Preparation for all Colleges. Fully ito a 
try. Every facility for school work and recreation. ited. One master for every eight boys. 
Supervised athletics: Track, Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Football, Baseball. 

For catalog address 

Murray P. Brush, Ph.D. Box 20, Port Deposit, Md. 


A National Preparatory School. 
Over 200 Boys. oy located on the 
highlands overlooki the —— 
River, between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

















SCHOOL 


Catal 











For Boys 
s T. 


aration. 
dormitory. Addres: 


BUSINESS. 
habits of self-restraint, 
instructors 
Athletics. 
tsi — coached, R. 


perienced 
colleges. 
} 


ONALDSON_ 


An Episcopal School in the Blue Ridge footlHills, 
between Baltimore and Washington. College Prep- 
New fireproof 


fy 1% evens athletics. 


. B.A., Box 37, Ichester, Md. 


IN = —— ss pty MOUNTAINS OF VIRGINIA 
year. ew 
THOROUGH ‘PREPAR ATORY SCHOOL FOR ANY COLLEGE, OR 
The modified military training inculcates in the boy 


COLONEL MORGAN H. HUDGINS, 





$250,000. fireproof equip’ 








respect, obedience, and later, command. Ex- 
for every ter boys. Graduates enter leading 
Swimming pool. Ample recreation grounds, All 
O.T.C. under U. S. Government. 


Box C, WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 












GuuF Coast 
MILITARY ACADEMY ; 


Skilled instructors; personal supervi- 
e 





ASSANUTTEN 


classes. 


the Shenandoah Valley near Washington. 


College preparatory for manly boys. Small 
Modified military training. In 
Wholesome in- 

thletics. For catalog address Dr. Howard 


fluences. All ath 


J. Benchoff, Headmaster, Box 50, Woodstock, Va. 


atmoephere. Graduates accred- 


quarters. 
sectarian. Open year ‘round. Write for 
catalog. Gulf Coast Military Academy, R-3, 
Gulfport, Miss 


Open-air sleeping 








'ENNESSEE 


school 


distinguished by the 


nN of its graduates in college 


—a disti 


strive to 


deavors and _ordinar: 





nection its undergraduates 
maintain. 


Stimulates 
good students to their best _en- 





higher and __ better achievement. 


students to 





a 





ILITARY 


The T. M. I. graduate 
comes out clean morally, 
robust physically, 
mentally, 
to habits of study and 
work which practically 
guarantee his success in 
college and in later life. 





In healthful highlands of East 
Tennessee. Mild climate. Year- 
round outdoor drills and sports. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
cinder track. All athletics. 
Unit R. 0. T. C. S4th year. 


Satisfied patrons in 44 states. 


For catalog address 


alert 


and trained 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent, Box 313, Sweetwater, Tennessee 











SOUTHERN—GIRLS 





ARR) OL FOR GI 


Modern, well equi In the hesctife green Spring 
Baltimore. Tatermegie, ¢ 4 Gene 


pclating Music and 
Mise Mary Moncrie: 


RISON 


Cottege back Riding or 
z- Livinason, 


or cntalee add: 
Garrison, Md. 


Valley near 
ral Lge coe 











RANDOLPH-MACON 
ACADEMY 


Front Royal, Va. Military Training 


THE 1927-28 session of our school will open in new, 
modern, fire-proof buildings of the finest type. 

A close study o the boy's peculiarities—his tem- 
Derament—his ability—and his ambition enables 
Randolph-Macon to prepare hm for his place in life. 
. Thorough preparation for college or scientific school. 
ntellectual and moral development combined with 
military training fit the boy for the needs of the time. 
— new gymnasium. Swimming pool. Summer 
amp. 36th session begins Sept. 20, 1927. A branch 
of the Randolph-Macon system. Catalogue 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal ] 








Front Royal, Va. 
1 











For girls. In 
from Washingt 
preparatory, el 
course, 
Household Scie 
50 acres, ridi 
New $60,000 

Building and 
Swimming 
Pools. Catalog. 
, x C, Park 
Station, 
Way nesboro, 
Virginia. 











Beautiful building 


the Shenandoah Valley. 
on. 1600-ft. 
ective cour 





and campus. 
Dramatics, Secretarial. 
golf, all field sports. 
mnasium, Recreation 


nee 


Four 


Music, 


(Fairfax Hall 


hours 
altitude.. Four-year college 
s and one year graduate 


Art, 











FOREST | Social 


Work, Playground Work, 
Physical Training 


bs by the School of Social Work of the College of 

William and Mary. Dormitory. Expenses moderate, 
Address School of Social Work, 225 Shafer St., Riche 
mond, Virginia. _ 


er 


Gulf Park = 








BY-THE-SEA 

A Junior College for Girls _ 
A NATIONALLY patronized school. [7% fie 
Beautifully located on the Gulf, _ 
completely equipped, strong fac- 
ulty. Four-year High School and two-year 
Junior College, both fully accredited. Art, 
Music, Expression, Home Economics, Secre- 


tarial Training, Physical Education. Year-round 
outdoor sports. Horseback riding. Catalog. 


RICHARD G. COX, President 
Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 














For Vocational Schools refer to pages 15—16—17—18—19 











































SOUTHERN—GIRLS 


Virginia College 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


One of the leading schools in the South. In the Val. 
ley of Virginia. Modern buildings; large campus, Ey. 
ropean and American Instructors, Elective, Preparg- 
tory and College 
Courses. Accredited. 
Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science. 
Physical Education 
and Secretarial Courses. 
Journalism. Supervised 
athletics. Catalog. 
Mrs. Julia Abbott Cul- 
ler, Principal, Box Z. 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


“UssiieSTnferm by y | 


ollege 


A Junior College and High School 
for young women founded in 1884 
and accredited the Southern : 
Association. On a —_ Blue /} 
Grass campus in the mountains / 
surrounding Bristol. "Beautiful fy 
buildings express the finest tra- i 
ditions of the old South. College 5 
trained teachers of long and suc- 
cessful experience. Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics, and 
Secretarial courses. Select patron- 
age from 30 states. Gym., 
H. G. Noffsinger, President 
Box125 Bristol, Va. 


Girls’ Preparatory 
EF § School; Accredited 
In nthe Land of the Sky. Music, Art, 
Economics, Individual attention 


| Trainings jiiding. Golf. Enrollment limited. Catal 
D., Pres., Box A, Hendersonville, N. 


AVERETT COLLEGE Yours ppee 
| Founded 1859, 
Junior College and the last three years of high school. 
Accredited. Attractive new buildings. Mod. Equipment. 
Gym. Swimming Pool. Music, Commercial, Ex rome 
Moderate rates. Illus. Catalogue and View Book. J. W. 
Cam: , A.M., Th.M., President. Box CO, Danville, Va. 














SULLINS COLLEGE 
VIRGINIA PARK 


For Girls and Young Women 


Beautiful situation in Elevated Park over- 
looking the City of Bristol, in the healthful 
mountain climate of ‘‘Old Virginia’, Founded 
1870. Recently rebuilt completely. 

Modern new buildings, every room has a bath 
attached. Health record unexcelled. Fine out- 
door life. Horseback-riding. Swimming and 
Gymnastics. 100-acre campus with beautiful 
lake and water sports. Fully ACCREDITED 
College Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestie Science, Journalism and Sec- 
retarial Courses. Students from 40 states and foreign 
countries. Early application advised and references re- 
quested. For CATALOGUE and views address 


W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., President, 
Box C, Bristol, Va. 





















happ’ 


























RANDOLPH - MACON SCHOOL 


For Girls. College preparatory and special courses for High 
> s School graduates. Accredited. Separate Junior Sehool. 
Episcopal. Four years high school followed by ; Limited to 100. Special advantages in Music, Art, Ex- 
two years of college. Accredited. Music, Art, . \ pression. Branch of Randolph-Macon system. Catalog. 

Secretarial and other special courses. Indi- : FINE ARTS |\ John C. Simpson, A. M., Prin., Box C, Danviile, Va. 


age work. = yr _ a gate WN Tea ta 

or 92 years it las combine the charm ani Fs e 

dignity of the South with the highest scholar- : EL PASO SCHOOL for Girls 
SECR N° S7-VG) | College preparatory and general academic courses. Ac 

credited by standard colleges. Fine musical advantages, 


Célanbia Institute 


A Distinguished School for Girls and YoungWomen 





ship. Horseback riding, golf, swimming. Beau- 


tiful buildings newly equipped and remodeled. Amidst the mountains of Old 


Virginia in the beautiful Mild, dry climate with dail: sunshine. | Outdoor classes 
Rates $600. -For catalog address Mrs. Ernest Shenandoah Valley. State A.B.COURSES pon eel dag — ge 5 
Cruikshank. Pres., authorized Degrees. 8 courses. INTERIOR Miss Olga E. mete rin., oe C, El Paso, Texas. 
Box D, Columbia, T. Combine Cultural and Vo- 

















jor pda Pro! \iomedeliabe | MILLERSBURG COLLEGE #% 


back riding, Swimming Poot, PHYSICAL TRAINING **The Blue Grass School fer Girle." 


new brick buildings. Cata- 
through Junior College. Music, Art, een” Individual 
- J eS coutses | Co attention, thorougs preparation for future College and University 


i i: rr FASHION DESICN wor! m: resident, Box C, Millersburg, Ky. 
WA R D ” B E L M O N 7: ae § Reslstrar, oo C, ; ae. Bae 5 Wee, Sri Oe ee 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN (ieee ape ciosacsati rcs ASHLEY HALL 


An accredited girls’ school offering a broad variety of courses, in- 
Courses cover 4 years preparatory and 2 years 


7 » JA ste cluding college gg ae Normal ser Primary a course 
h state license. odern equipment mming 
college work. Accredited by the Association of Fi b4 Wi bt to Address Mary V. McBee, M. A., Principal. Box G 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of Southern or Girls Young omen Chatles:on, S S.C. 
—. i. > emphasis oe Music y 5 m3 a 
terature, Expression, Domestic ysica LE 
Training and Secretarial. Complete, modern AN DERS ON COLLEGE ra HAMILTON COLI EGE | 
equipment. Gymnasium and swimming pool. for Women| Foiikes work for young women, Art, Music. Expression, 
All outdoor sports including horseback riding. Secretarial and Home Economics courses. Athletics, De- 
References required. Write for ‘The Story of Situated in the old South. Climate mild and invigorating, | lightful home life. Emphasis on scholarship and ¢ 
Ward-Belmont.”’ outdoor sports all the year. Traditional southern cus- Dept. B. Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky. 
WwW ARD BE toms and culture. 34 acre campus. , 
py LMONT Standard college curriculum leading to degrees. H oO oO D Cc oO ie | E G E 
Belmont Heights, Box 301, Nashville, Tenn Two-year cours-s with certificates. Degrees in Ex- ited college for women. A. B., B. S. in by mend 
aiiike 4 7 essee | pression, Art, Household Arts, Violin, Piano, Voice, Sonesta. B, M. in Music. Practical courses in 
Organ, Secretarial, Physical Education. For catalog address | tion, English Speech, and Art. Ten new buildings. "25 
The Registrar, Box A, Anderson, South Carolina. —- % Catalogue. Address 


ms , Hood College, Box C, Frederick, Md. 
St. Joseph’s Academy | The Cathedral School for Girls 3 
conducted by the Sisters of St. peta Affiliated with the geen ~hodi gy ig ey A OUTH ad | COLLEGE 


Catholic University of America. Boarding, Day School for ; 
Young Ladies, Kindergarten, Grammar, and High School. | Miss Clare Burton” Princinal, Bocce ADPIy. to IN THE HEART OF VIRGINIA 
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iss Clara Burton, Principal, Box 


COURSES: Literary Certificate 
TY ah 0f853-— AND Domestic Stienee Certificate 
. Secret ¢ 
Gy 1921 co chiPes Kindergarten ‘Teaching  Certifteate Est, 


Physical Education Certificate 

















60 minutes from Washington, near Bal- Music Cortifonte, 
e a timore, 500 ft. above sea. 12-acre wooded .. eate Junior College, Preparatory, Fi Finishing | 

re) campus. _ Fire-proof stone buildings. Pri- R ¢° Degree : Country Club Privileges—Histo r ual 

vate baths. Swimming pool. Sports, in- B, O. Degree One-year or two-year courses for High School ¢ grac u 
.M Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial. 
cluding Riding, Homelike atmosphere. Na- | B. Mus. Degree Mnele, AT ae Seals Basketball, dine, ‘Gym. 
tional patronage. Demand ‘for Graduates. . ; For Catalog Address: Box C Social: Training, ‘Dramatics, CoHege C Fixed Rate, 
Wome State Authorized Degrees. LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND Arthy. Kyle Davis, A.M., 266 College PL. _ Banreabog Va. 

AERO kD Saale 
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SOUTHERN—GIRLS 


Southern Seminary 
A School of Character 


For girls, In the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia, in the 
midst of almost Alpine scener 

Home life is that of a fine old 





it 
pression, Home Economics, So- 
cial Training, Physical Educa- 
tion and Secretarial courses. 
The school is noted for its men- 
tal = Royzical, health. All 
sports. Saddle Horses. 
Indoor sunlight swimming pool. 
320-ft. veranda. Mountain wa- 
ter. 60th year. Catalog. Address 


ROBERT LEE DURHAM, 
Presi dent 
Box 912,Buena Vista, Virginia 


CENTENARY COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY 
CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 

A girls’ preparatory | school and Junior College in 
beautiful Tennessee highlands, near Chattanooga. 
Spacious wooded campus. Recreational advantages. 
een academic standards. A strong faculty. 
Personal supervision. Democratic spirit encourages 
happy school life. Minimum expenses $500.00. 
Registration Sept. 12-14. For catalog address: 
President Georce A, Hussett, Cleveland, Tennessee 


Martha Washington 


College For young women. Accredited 

unior College. Music, Do- 
mastic Science. Physical Education, Secretarial. ‘th’ year. 
Catalog. C. D. CURTIS, Pres., Box C, Abingdon Va. 


Bt R E) N A U CONSERVATORY 


states; Jocation ne Blue Ridge Mts. 
North tA roared Standard A pecial advantages, 
, art, domestic scie: a Ne rx Semures tt 31 buildings, swim- 

‘or oe ntalonue. address 


























SOUTHERN—CO-ED 


CENTRE COLLEGE 


A Christian college in the bluegrass of Kentucky. Founded 1819. 
Fully accredited. Well endowed. Separate departments for men 
and women. Standard four year course for Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Address Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. 


WESLEY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


An endowed preparatory School for both sexes. Pre- 
for universities, or business. Music, Art, Ath- 
Mild climate, healthful location. Rates _mod- 

erate. For Catalogue address Clarence A. Short, 

President, Dover, Del. 


WESTERN—BOYS 


Dakotah School for Boys 


A home school in the country for boys under 15. In- 
dividual care oy instruction by college-trained teachers. 
100 miles pad Soe Chicago. Rates $600 to $650. For 


Hepat rat Superintendent, I Dakota, Illinois. 

















ACADEMY 


PILLSBU RY ?6R "sors 


Slst year. 18 acres. 7 buildings. Maximum college 
D ation, Military and Manual Training. Gymnasium. 
ing Pool. Exceptional advantages in vocal and in- 
strumental music. Rate $700. Catalog. Milo B, Price, 
Ph.D., Principal, Box 397-B, Owatonwa, Minn. 


NORTHWESTERN § MIEMIARX,AND 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 

Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


ST. JAMES SCHOOL fer tex! 


Att the grades. 
pal. acre estate—ideal surroundi: 
"Timit 50. seeprdividual, attention, small classes. 'M odifed ee 
tocioline Shattuck,» Andover High von gee a 
al attuck, Andover, ete. atio: tt ew 
Openings available this fall. For catalog ” 


FE. Jenkins, Headmaster, Box A, Faribault, Minn. 





















LITARY ACADEMY 
For Boys from 8 to 20 years of age. 
Member Assn. Military Colleges 
and Schools of the U, S. 
Affectionately known as M.M.A. Builds a 
; clean mind in a sound body, and develops 
initiative and individualism. “Big Brother 
Plan” of government gives daw personal 
‘touch between cadets and instructors, en- 
cm friendships. Privilege system insures con- 
Hy student body and enthusiastic school spirit. 
C. unit with Army Officers. Directed Ath- 
teaching every cadet. College Preparatory. 
and Music. Separate Lower School for young- 
et boys. Faculty and equipment exceptional. Capacity 
annually. Early enrollment necessary.. Ca 
: Col. E. Y. Burton, President, Box 121, Mexico, Missouri 



























WESTERN—BOYS 











——_3 
WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 





Engineering Schools or Business. 
EXAMINATION, 
buildings, by a strong Facuity. 


Expert Coaches. Choose:— Football, 
Wrestling, Skating, Tennis, Track, 








**Western’’is an ‘‘accredited’’ Preparatory School for College, and Law, Medical, 

Graduates enter Universities WITHOUT 
Small classes and individual attention given in_fire-proof 
Roys are taught ‘“‘HOW TO STUDY.” 

Ideal military training for MANLY Character and LEADERSHIP. 
**WESTERN'S” Ideal—‘‘A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY” 
Basketball, 
Horseback Riding, Swimming (iar 1). 
age. For CATALOG address: — COL. RALPH L. JACKSON. Supt, ‘Box 








Parental discipline. 

for every boy. Erect carriage, 
Baseball, Handball, Boxing, Golf, 
National petron- 


Orderly habits. 







Bowling, 













49th 
Year 










L. Supt., Box C, ALTON, ILL. 


Apply 
Now 









Every Inch a Man 


Clear-eyed, sturdy, keen- 
minded and clean- 
minded. Resourceful, 
courteous, dependable 
and honest. Such are the 
Possibilities for the lad 
who places himself in 
harmony with the ST. 
JOHN’S method. The aim 
of St. John’s training is 
high, the results grati- 
fying. The men who 
direct it are men of ex- 
perience. Problems that 


the average parent 
meets once or twice in a 


lifetime, they have met 
hundreds of times. Their 
judgment is sound, their 
vision broad. Your boy 
will benefit by contact 
with them. Give him the 
opportunity. Send for 
catalog. Box 2-J. 


Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. < 


hn's #3 Ficademy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 








MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY 













Eacu boy at Morgan Park is given 
individual guidance by outstanding 
teachers. He lives with wholesome 
companions in modern buildings on 
a 20-acre campus in suburban 
Beverly Hills. He receives thorough 
preparation for college and technical 
schools. His character and physique 
are developed by supervised athletics. 
Separate Lower School. 54th year. 
Summer Camp in Michigan. Catalog, 
; Col. H. D. Abells, Box 127. 
Morgan Park, Chicago, II. 


Military 














WENTWORTH 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys never waste their precious 
years at Wentworth. 47 years of 
experience enable us to -fill their 
hours to the best advantage—with 
work and_ recreation. eated in 
the beautiful and historic town of 
Lexington, on the eee River, 
43 miles from Kansas 
Junior and Senior High’ Schools 
(7th to 12th grades). Junior 
ae (2 years). Accredited. 
he oldest military school west 
of the Mississippi River. 50-acre campus. 
All athletics. Indoor swimming pool with 
heated and filtered water. For the boy with musical 
talent, band, Kou on Be club. Government 
supervision. Write for cata logue. 
- ae SANDFORD’ "SELLERS President 
exington, a i 
lauker Ass’n of Military Schools and Colleges of U. 8 


OHIO “Hie 
Institute 

Organization—94th year. College pre- 

paratory and academic. Small classes. 






















Lower school for younger boys. 
Athletics—Gymnasium. Swimming 
pool. All indoor and outdoor sports. 
Recreation—Many grammes afforded 
for entertainment of cadets. 
Location—Suburban to Cincinnati. 
Write for catalogue. 


.M. HENSHAW, Supt. 
Box 44, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
On Lake Maxinkuckee 
THE value of Culver’s ree 
markable scholastic work, ex- 
ceptional athletic facilities and 
constructive military program, is 

increased by the fact that each not 
only attains its own end in developing 
mind and body, but also is a part of a 
broader effort for the instilling and for- 
tifying of character. Culver cadets are pre- 
pared for a college—and for ss life 
nts. ne ate for the catalogue. 

e Adjutant’s Aide, Culver, indiana 















ars. ‘‘Every morning a call to better things’’—Character Building. 
A fully WAccredited” Academy on 
classes. Individual Tutoring system. Sympathetic happy home care. Athletics, 
Ponies, Skating. Semi-military. Uniforms. Li 

For CATALOG address: Thorpe Academy, Box 21, LAKE FOREST, ILL. Also Camp. 





Lake, 45 minutes north of Chicago. Small 


imited enrollment. References requir 














New Mexico Military Institute 


In the Sunshine State 


A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and_ Junior College 
work under the most favorable conditions, Balanced program of oy 9 mili- 
tary and physical training. All sports, including polo and swimming. 
Altitude 3700 feet. Outdoor life the year round, Bracing air, dry climate. A 


cavalry school. Every boy rides. Moderate rates, 


COLONEL D. C. PEARSON, Supt., 


Box E, Roswell, 


R.O.T.C. 


New Mexico 
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WESTERN—BOYS 





WESTERN—GIRLS 





Recitation Building 





‘ho 


Lake Forest Academy for Boys 


NON-MILITARY 
DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATOR Y—diploma admits to ALL 
soos ae preparation for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, etc. 

Ot year. nh en 
between faculty and students ar Character 
Modern buildings. 
attention. One 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 118, Lake Forest, Ill. 


HONOR IDEALS 


Friendly co-operation 

and gi mradeship. 
trainin; ‘and all athletics. Individual 
ichigan. For Catalog address: 


dowed school, not for profit. 


Thorough 
ur north of 


hysic 
hicago on Lake 














KEMPER 


the spirit to go forth and win. 
ing, resourceful and self-reliant. 
Kemper system. 


to graduates all through life. 
VU. 8. 


‘COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 





A scnoot for the making of virile, aggressive men. 
Its boys are taught to be neat, alert, clear think- 
Qualities of leadership are the ripe fruits of the 
Kemper offers High School and Junior College courses. The 
discipline and physical development of its thorough military training are an asset — 
One of the largest and finest gymnasiums in the 
Unsurpassed facilities for indoor and outdoor sports. 


712 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Kemper instills into its sons 


Write for catalog, 














TheValley Ranch School 


Valley, Wyoming 
Via Cody 


Tuorovcu Eastern Preparatory 
School training for entrance to 
leading colleges, combined with 
supervised Western Ranch out- 
door life. Featuring small classes, 
careful teaching, and individual 
help for boys of good character 
and in good health. 

Each boy assigned his own horse and saddle. 
Riding, polo, rifle practice, mountain trips, and 
general athletics, constitute the outdoor activities. 

Excellent equipment. Superior Christian clien- 
tele. Limited. Catalogue. Address 
Julian S. Bryan, Eastern Director, Valley Ranch 
Eastern Office, 70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


LLINOIS 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school with military regime 

for alertness, erect carriage and discipline. Aim: 
not to make soldiers, but men. Very small classes 
under manly, aggressive leaders. Boys imbibe the 
spirit of initiative. Special courses for young boys. 
Athletics. Rate $650. A.so separate = ollege 
bs artment. Catalog. Write fully 

- Clyde R. Terry, Pres., Box 17, *sledo, Illinois 


MIAMI 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


A school where cadets are placed on their honor 
and -are prepared thoroughly for college or business. 
In the valley of the Great Miami River, 14 miles 
from Dayton. The military training is inspira- 
tional outdoor exercise. Modern buildings, foot- 
ball fields, 2 baseball diamonds, gymnasium, 
parade grounds, Excellent musical advantages. 
School band and orchestra. Write for catalogue. 

Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 271, 

Member Ass’n. Military Colleges and Schools of U. ‘s. 


Sbattuck 
School 


Preparatory school 
with a record for sound scholar- 
—, manly character and high 





























Germantown 
OHIO 























Military training under _ex- 
perts detailed by S. War 
Dept.- All 
coaches — 16 
acres. 
School. 
address 
¢ W. Newhall, Headmaster 
Box. C, Faribault, Mina. 


athletics. under 8 

buildings, 240 
Business course. Summer 
67th year. For catalog 

















Understanding ‘Boys 


—is the business of our picked men 
teachers and housemothers. Sympathetic en- 
couragement by staff of 20 to 100 boys aged 
6 to 15, Standard Course. Athletics. Hour from 

Chicago. 80th year. CATALOG. Address 
Noble Hill, Prin., Box C, Woodstock, Ill. 


TODD SCHOOL 






















A Clean Mind in a diem Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
Planned for thorough college preparation in 


an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
Christian ideals. Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
tunity for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
athletics, Separate school for smaller boys 
in new building especially ag for this 
purpose. ert * school. Charles Her- 
bert Young, S.T.D., Rector. y*- illustrated 
catalog and additional information address 


The Registrar, Howe, Indiana 








dividual attention in pre- 
paring each boy for any 
college or business. Modified 
Military for orderly habits, 
mental alertness, physical 
training. 
Accredited: 4 modern build- 
ings, 85 miles south of 
icago. Endowed — 
hence moderate ex- 
pense. Send for catalog 
J.C. Bittinger, 
upt. oe ae, 
Onarga, III 


















WESTERN—GIRLS 


UDOR HALL 


School for Girls 


26th year. Successful prepara- 
tion for eastern College En- 
trance Board Examinations. 
Certificate admits to Universi- 
ties. Also general course and— 
Junior College Department 


Art, Music, Expression. Modern 
Fireproof Buildings. Outdoor life; 
Swimming pool; Horseback Riding. 


Write for Catalog to 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN 
INDIANAPOLIS 














Pennings SeminarY 


AN accredited: academy for 
girls, 37 miles from Chicago. 
Distinctly . Christian atmos- 
phere, Girls grouped in small 
classes under- direction of 
college trained teachers. Four 
years of High School, prepar- 
ing for College. Domestic 
Science, . Expression, Piano, 
Voice, Bible. 4 acres of beau- 
tiful campus. Outdoor sports. 
Physical director. Low rate. 
For catalogue address 
Bertha Annette Barber, Prin. 
Box 397, Aurora, liinols 





Grafton| * 


= NATIONALLY Minch me 
Preparatory School and Junior 
College for girls, widely known 
for its high academic standards. 
Limited enrollment. Personal in- 
struction. Exceptionally fine Music 
School. Students prepared to teach 
or for concert work. Expression, 
Home Economics and Secretary- 
ship. Athletics. Winter sports. Ad- 
dress Lg (oy Hall, Box 34, Fond 
u 


Wis. 
Under aitatocs of Episcopal Church 


Ss + se Sou R 


For three-quarters of a cen- 
tury has fostered traditions 
of culture and Christian ser- 
vice. Four years academy 
and 2 years college. A pic- 
turesque campus of 25 acres; 
11 modern buildings. High scho- 
lastic standards enable graduates 
to enter universities without ex- 
amination. A schoo] small enough 
to develop personality and indi- 
vidual talent. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Home Economics. Fall 
term opens September 14. Golf, 
Bg il and other sports. Catalog. 
Kee, A. M., B. D., Pres., 














Box 606, Mt. Carroll, I, 


The unis School 


for Girls 5 ag es. 


Academic, coll: 
Advanced a Por hig high 
ooboel radua’ 











Horseback riding, Fireproof build 
ings with ample grounds. 44th y 


Fall term 


begins prservionp and Mrs. Gerard Tf. 
Smith, principals. For por ats “a ' Book of Views address 


Box22 + 4515 DrexelBoulevard - Chicago 





HILLCREST *“scncor 


For girls 6 to 14. Charming home life. Cultural 
atmosphere. Supervised ie ° Thoroughness in grade 
work. Music emphasized ird study, sewing, cook- 
ing, letter writing and drawin Interpretive dancing. 
tdoor games and activities. * healthful hill country. 
18th year. Only normal, healthy children are accepted, 


MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal 
Box 4-C Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women, Two and four year 
Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 min- 
utes from St. Louis. 100th year. Every modern facility. 
Catalog. J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 327, St. Charles, Mo. 


Illinois Woman’s , , College 
A standard ontieae. A.B., B.S., 

bined La ay r college and Be ee course. Music, 

Art, Public S| peaking, Domestic Science, Secretarial, Phys 

ical Edueation. Catalogue. Address . 

ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE Box E, Jacksonville, Hl. 


OAKHURST 


Miss Kendrick’s Collegiate School for Girls. College 
Resident 














A distinguished wo. 
eparatory school 
il, in 12 wooded acres 


F erry Hal extending to Lake Michi 


gan, suburban to Chicago. ne bgt oo for nie School 
raduates. Sports. Gymnas 1. 59th year, 
LOISE R. TREMAIN, Prine’ ‘ox 301, Lake Forest, 


MILWAUEEROWNER 
A College Preparatory School for Girl 


Fully Accredited to all ene 
Schools. ai 
College Trained Faculty. 
Music, Art and Domestic 
Science. Small Classes. 
Careful Instruction. 
Residence Hall for Out of 
Town Pupils. Concerts, 
Recitals, Lectures, Plays, 
Art Exhibits, Dramatics, 
Debating. For Catalog, 
address ey 
Miss Anna A. Raymond, Principal, Bor C, Milwaukee, 
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WES TERN—GIRLS 


WESTERN—CO-ED 





Glendale 


“ Junior College and Preparatory 
Pity girls from best American homes. Distinctive 
‘hoarding school. Est. 1854. Full Junior College 
and Preparatory work, with Home Economics, 
Music, Art, Expression. Tutorial system. Week- 
end and vacation travel features. Fiat rate $1000, 
music ‘included. Under personal direction Dr. 
Thos. Marshals 





E GLENDALE COLLEGE, Inc., 
Bor 8 











SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
74th year. Boarding and Day. 

Creme ; meer, sous. 
Skating, swimmi: 


Numbers limited. me, Ting, ‘ ean in eee 
ractive ome 
Ms, and Mrs. R.A. Moore, Principals, S18 Holly Ave. St. Paul “Mian. 


- MARY'S SCHOOL, Knorvile I 


; peopel. For GIRLS of all d 
Senior Dept: for girls 12 to 2%. Also St. Matwaret’ 's Junior 
Dept: Ages 6 to 12. rly -reeoe wage Moderate Rate. 
oS Sie ag oe Chicago Office 1204 Stevens Bldg. 
rs. 


Glendale, Ohio 
Oak Hal 


domestic science courses 











| 





NATIONAL 
Kindergarten%% Elementary 
COLLEGE 


A highly accredited college which has for forty years 
successfully trained young women in the teaching and 
understanding little children, Strong, experienced 


faculty. Courses leading to diploma and degree open 
to graduates from accredited high schools. Advanced 
courses for teachers. Cultural courses. Fully ac- 


credited. 

New completely equipped college and dormitory 
buildings are located in North Shore suburb of Chicago. 
Campus of 3% acres, two blocks from beautiful Lake 


Michigan, offers splendid opportunities for outdoor rec- 

ree. Splendid school spirit in student body of 500. 
a. 

January 31, 

Baker, 


CHICAGOTEACHERS COLLEGE 


term opens September 9, . Spring term 
For catalog address Edna mean 


Pres., "Box 52, Evanston, Ill. 














North Side. Athletics. Fall Term Opens Sept. 12. Ad- 


dress \dress Registrar for Bulletin, 703 Rush St., Chicago, Lil. 
cnanehdiieesinetieneiname amatall 














PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 








Catalog of Dr. & Carrington. State age. 
PAGE ‘civemy 


A Sin steel See git Page stands in 
as a military school for little 








a class by itself 
boys. Sound trainjng pie the essential branches 
with military training ada) to young boy 
needs. Parents e of 
j and Largest 
— of its kind in America. Write for the 
bert Gibbs, Headmaster, 


talog. 
{215 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 











Webb School N THE Sierra Madre 
foothills, 40 miles 

(-) Fide thet yng 4 Boys 

P e their own horses. 

Cal ifornia Ih standards of per- 
sonal honor. The sch oi s had marked suc- 
cess in its development of character, mind and 
body. Enrollment limited. Highest references 


Webb, Headmaster. 
Claremont, California. 











California Preparatory School 


For. ot sreperes fo for universities, East and West, also 
credited. Stresses the my ty 

| See and elective coutens, Junior School grades, 5 to 8. 
influences. sm igs erg and all outdoor activi- 
. C. M. Wood, Supt., Box C, Covina, Cal. 


BE LMON T toys 
COLLEGE PREPARATIO 


es , for the sons of Catholic families. pik a 
south of San Francisco. Military drill, athletics for 


estalog address 
Reverend JOHN M. RYAN, Head Master, Belmont, California. 





situated 21 = 
swimming. For 








Del Monte Military Academy 


Pacific Grove, Ca’ 
Primary, be pn gt and nd High | eg ‘Summer Camp in 
Pere All outdoor 


and horse- 
ack riding. awrite for oatalos to REGIS’ RAR, Box 469. 





‘ pea 


offers Boys and Girls i. separa 
of her finest Accredited 


Wonderland Forests. A robust, physi- 
cal, mental, cultural, upbuilding of 
youth. Booklet. 


Sat. ae 
WAYLAND ACADEMY 


College preparatory with high standards. Graduates in = 
colleges. All athletics. Music and Expression. A tru 

home 4 with Christian atmosphere. Co- educational. 
Est. 1855. Endowment makes possible $650 rate. Catalog. 
Edwin P. "Brown, Principal, Box EG, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


97th year. An endowed ye prepeaapery 
school. Supervised athletics for boys and Music 
and aoe Departments especially 3M Rate 

arl W. — Principal, Box I-2, Austin- 
burg, , *, near Ashtabul 


PACIFIC COAST—GIRLS 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade to 
College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses, 
Italian ee. 36th yearopensSept. 29th. MissParsons 
and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. Calif. 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL iti; 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited. 

liege Preparation. Special advantages in Music. 

French, Art, a Economics, etc. ae life, Riding. 
n 


ADA S. BLAKE, A.B., Dal 
5029-C West Third Street Los Angeles, California 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. . Boarding and day school 


























for girls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate 
School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. ay - Seely 
Cummins, Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Jose Johnson, 


President, Board of Trustees. Box 13, La Whe California. 








PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 





PALO ALT MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
For junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Home 
like atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. 
Swimming and other sports. Bicycle -. Open 12 
months in year. Summer Camp. Col. BR. P. Kelly, Supt., 
Bor 306-C, Palo Alto, Cal. 





URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


The great outdoor school at foot of Hollywood Moun- 
tains. Primary thru College Preparation. Corrective 
Physical Education. Small c Million Dollar plant. 
Swimming Pool, Cavalry. Summer Camp—724th year. 

Write Registrar. 637 North Wilcox. Los Angeles, Cal. 











Combs Conservatory 


43rd year Accredited Philadelphia 


All branches of music. Courses for beginners, ambitious 
amateurs, and professionals. Degrees conferred. Highest 
artistic standards. Faculty of specialists. Daily super- 
vised practice. Two complete symphony orchestras. Four 
pupils’ recitals a week. Normal training. Public School 
Musie. Six buildings. Dormitories. 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, Box C, 1331 S. Broad St. 


OLUMBIA 
SCHOOL OF> 


USIC 


J . 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 
54th yr. Opens Sept. 12, 1927. Depts.—Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory, Classic and Ballet Dancing. 
Di Degrees conferred. Finest Conservatory 
in the West. Dormitory accommodations, For catalogue 
address Dept. 8, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





An accredited school. Every 
branch of music. 27th yr. 
Opens Sept. 12. Year Book 
free on request. 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box C,509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC. Ravru L. FLANDERS, Mgr., Huntington Ave., 
Mass. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 


|THACA CONSERVATORY 


of 








_ Registered with N. Y. State Board ot 
Regents. All branches of music 
taught. Master Courses with 


MUSIC 
worid-famous artists. Degrees. 


12 buildings, including Dormitories, Audi- 
torium, Gym, Studio and Administration Build- 
ings. Year Book. Fall Term, September 22nd. 


No. 2 DeWitt 
Park, Ithaca, 














MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
MILITARY 


CONWA BAND SCHOOL 


pina ares for Leadership in Community, School 
Professional Bands. Private and Class Instruc- 
tion; Teachers of national renown; Conducting and 
Band Fee pa Daily Band Rehearsals under 
mway; Large Symphony Orchestra. Large 
Band. Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gymnasium. 
Under personal direction cf the famous band leader, 
Patrick Conway. Catalog. 
602 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of music. Catalog. 
Dept. J, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


N. Y. School of Music & Arts | 


All branches of music and the arts. Dormitory in schooi 
building. Students can enter any y. Diplomas con- 
ferred. Beautiful new building. Ral e Leech aesouen, 
Director, 26 West 86th Street, New York, N 


Emerson College of Oratory | 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 48th 

















year. Degrees granted. Address Harry Ser- 
meee Ross, _Dean, Huntington Chambers. 
oston. 
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\ ane Iheatre 


DRAMA—OPERA—PHOTOPLAY 
STAGE DANCING COLLEGE 


ART AND SCIENCE OF a 
Play production. Students or 
te Ges N. Y. and with 








Sir oh tea stock players at Alviene Art Theatre. 
Morita: Hares For catalogue (state study desired) te 
Merguerts Clark Secretary, 66 W. 85th St., N.Y. Ex- 

R. Caable tension 21. 


a 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
Herbert Witherspoon. President. All branches of Music and Dra- 
matic Art. Degrees, Diplomas. Certificates. Dormitory. A con- 
servatory pledged to the highest artistic standards. 62nd year. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 12. 85 FREE FELLOWSHIPS. For 
catalog address —— D. KINSEY, Manager, 62 E. Van Buren 


Street. Chicago, Ill 
fonserb 
EST. 1867 OF MUSIC,INC. 


Noted Faculty in ~ branches. Dormitories. Bertha Baur, Director 
For catalogue B. M. Howarp, Registrar, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


oe z of ELOCUTION 

The National Schoo and ORATORY 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in Fj mg 

i¢ Speaking. 


incinnati 


tories. address 
Prin., 4€10-12 Chestnut St., “Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 















Bush Conservatory 


op » § EOF. e7 @] 


Faculty of 125. The Largest and Most ¢ Distin- 
guished American School Offering Courses in 





OPERA 






EXPRESSION 





SCHOOL MUSIC 





MUSIC PRAMEENCING 


CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 


Scholarships—Symphony Orchestra 
Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining pune dormitories for 







women and men stu 


Fall term begins Sept. 12th. Dormitory een Al now. Forillustrated 
catalog describing this greatinstitution andits many advantages, address 


C.M. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















PRP Tt 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expr 1Tr The instruction of the 





Academy furnishes the essential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 

he training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and puproniinel 
Power, of value to those in professional 
and to the layman. 

New Fall Term begins Oct. 26th - 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 144-I, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


atacand aaa aa aaa ati t ala edad tails tiees 





MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
e) a LER LS 


“a 
Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 
Modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe- 
Organ, Theory, Public School Music, Orchestral 
Instruments, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 
Degrees, Certificates and Diplomas awarded. 
Superior Teachers’ Training School, Eminent 
Faculty of 100, Master School for Artist Pupils. 
Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, School 
for Theatre Organ Playing. 33 Scholarships. Exe 
cellent Dormitory_Accommodations. erate 
Tuition Rates. yee free advantages. 
Nationally ‘‘accredited.” Send for free catalog. 
42nd Annual Session begins Sept. 8th, 1927 
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John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


Instruction in all Branches of Theatrical Art 
Summer and Dramatic Courses through 
July, August September. Fall Term Be- 
gins October 3rd. 
Enrollments Received Now 
Motion Picture Acting 
Commercial Screen Tests Made 


128-130 East 58th St., New York. Plaza 4524 











ACKARD THEATRE =INSTITUTE’ 


Junior & Senior Professional Courses and 
assured placement in Leading Companies 
including David Belasco, Charles Froh- 
man and Arthur Hopkins, etc., through the 
PACKARD THEATRICAL EXCHANGE 


oe largest PWitam Fan irm having placed Katha- 
rine Cornell, William Farnum, Jeanne Eagles, Hol- 
thea 





brook ‘Blinn. Pan oy ennedy and thousands of 














others. For 
Tnecnon Suite 401 F, 755 7th Ave., N. Y. 








BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 









Real Opportunity for ¥ 


6Sth year. 1000 —— positions-annually. 
rite today for catalog and booklet 


of. BUSINESS ‘ADMINISTRATION- ~ PROVIDENCE 

¥ Famous Educational Center at the Southern Gateway of New England “ 
Courses: Managerial, Higher Accounting, C.P.A., Secretarial, Teacher Training. All lead to Stat: 

Authorized Degrees in 2 years with full credit hours of 4- -year college course. 

‘oung Men and Women Who Want to Make Good: 

Moderate tuition, new fireproof building, supervised boarding homes, high moral tone, 50,000 alumni, 

Special Elective and — = Courses. 

“College Degree in 

BRYANT- Sreatrom. COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, ‘Box. rom PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





























Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic and 
Personal Culture Courses. Rollo A 
Tallcott, Dean. Private instruction 
with each course. Advanced courses in 
English. Graduates eligible to teach in 
New York State Public Schools. De- 
grees. Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormi- 
tories. Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses 
under direction of Edward Amherst 
Ott, for past twenty-five years associ- 

| ated with Redpath Lyceum Bureau. One, 
| two and three year courses. Fall 
Term opens September 22nd. Catalog 


102 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. | ——1_ 


EMILIE KRIDER NORRIS SCHOOL 


of Expression and Stage Art. Voice, Diction 

Personal Culture, Impersonation, Fencing, Dancing, 

Teliing, Public oe ing, Training an 

plays in fully equip theatre. Modern Met 
714 Chestnut St., Suites 404-453, Philadelphia, Pa. 









































BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 
MIAMI-JACOBS COLLEGE 


DAYTON 
“‘Noted for the success pry re graduates” — 
Chartered to confer degrees—Business Adminis- 
tration, C. P. A., Secretarial and Commercial 
Teacher Training Courses. Co-educational. 
Enter any time. Expert instruction largely in- 
dividual—write for catalog. 
W. E. HARBOTTLE, PRESIDENT 


vabcente grade Accounting, Business 
Administration, Executive Secretarial 
Courses; also shorter courses. State 
authorized degrees in two ag 1000 




















students annually. Co-ed. Positions 
L L E G E for graduates. 27th year. Write for 
catalog. Box 1377, Wilmington, Del. 

















BURDETT oatncl 


BOSTON 





Two- Year 
Business USINESS Administration 
“7 counting —an 
Courses manship Courses especially de- 


of signed for youne men. Sec- 


retarial and ¢ er courses 

College intended for young women. 
G d e All except shorter courses 
ra tequire two years and the 
content is of the same grade 

as the usual four-year college course. Actual practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and progress. 
Faculty noted for achievement and personal interest in 
students. Send for catalog to S. E. Pearson, Registrar. 
































SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
BustneEss Administration Course, 72 
weeks. Degree Bachelor Commercial 
Science. Tuition $50 term 12 weeks. 
No other fees. Living cost low. Fall 
term Oct. 3rd. Catalog 
Box C-97, Angola, 
BALLARD  , "cziste: Now For 
SECRETARIAL COURSE 
SCHOOL Established 54 years 


610 Lex. Ave. at 53rd St. Central Branch Y. W. C. A. 





























MERCIAL 
SCHOOL 


Founded 1858 


General Business and Secre- 
tarial courses, advertising, sales- 
rranship, accounting, shorthand, 
typewriting. 

Co-educational, for students 
of college and high ee 


You can depend on 


Walton training 


4 Well-trained accountants earn big pay because busi- 

a ness needs them. The real problem is—what 
school offers the soundest, safest training? 

The unequalled Walton record of student suc- 
cesses is the surest proof of the thor- 
oughness of Walton methods— 

714 certified public account- 

ants by examination. 

Honors in American Institute 

examinations for the last nine 

straight years. 

Gold and silver honor medals 

18 times in 12 years in Illinois 

C. P. A. examinations. 

Walton courses adopted as 

standard by more than 60 

oe universities and col- 








hool in 

Business sink and oer {Commmares 

subjects. Intensi: 

time_ wasted. Conveniently. y located 

on Chicago's lake front. e class 

rooms; no special fees. Write for 
handsome deserip tive book; and state 
yous interest y or evening 

SCHOOL of COMMERCE 


517-527 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


Degree inTwoYears 

A practical college education combined with thorough execu- 
tive training More credit hours than 4- ~year university course. 
Bachelor degree in Business Adiministration, Accountancy and 
Secretarial Science; also shorter business courses. Highest 
standards; select, nation-wide patronage. Co-ed. Enter any 
time. Excellent positions secured. Graduates achieving phe- 
nomenal success. Get interesting free catalog. 


Lake Front Home 
f the 

















CKARD 


Woody SOE 
OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Young Women. 
ee nd oo pupils. 
re ce B. La Moreau: a 
Margaret Vail Fowler, Principals, 
315-317 => Street, ston, Mass. 


SPENCERIAN SCHOOL 

Accounting, on “Administration, Secretar, — 

mal and Law. One, ep sasee and four 

Degrees B.B.A., B.C.S., B.S. in Ed., and LLB. 7 79th year. 
3201 Euclid phot Cleveland, Ohio. 











One pear “Cou rse. 














grade. Registered, U: 
the State of New York. Small 
classes. individual advancement. 
Graduates in demand. 

For catalog address Registrar, 














BRYANT & STRATION 
BUSINESS COLLEGE in cosmo- 
c 






8pe sec- 
courses fo 
epare for ene lor every 
Roe Doattions’ feduate. 
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253 Lexington Ave., New York City 











KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 








se includes 
Resident School in technlcal, aeconomlc fm 
usiness train! 
BOSTON breparing for superior 
Marlboro Street ons. 
ed Two-year course including 
students ‘Hot ‘dearing cok 
udents not desir 
NEW YORK lege but withing a cultural 
247 Park Avenue as well as business edu- 
cation. 
Special f 
PROVIDENCE |] women." Special clase 
rooms, special instructors 
155 Angell Street and special schedule. 























DEGREE of B. C. S. & 
B. Acets: IN 2 YEA 


IDER 





shorter dipl x 
OE ene cool end Commercial 
(@) eS Teacher. Positions for graduates. 
catalo; Dean, 
Intensive Stenographic, ia, Some 


For 68d 
Rider College, Tronten, N. J. 
EGG Severe: genghing 5 svandarss 
chool &: Recras poutions. "Bi for ni ter 
Gregg School, Dept. C. M., 225 N. "Wabash Ave.,Chicage 


Pace Institute 


Day and Evening Professional School of Accountancy, Business 
Administration, and Secretarial Practice. Weekly field studies of 
New York Busi Provides int 

training for Accountancy (C.P.A. Examinations) and for Business. 
For Bulletir C, apply to Registrar, 30 Church Street. New York. 


@inited States 
U) nited torial "Schoo! 
"Ask efor See G 











venue, New 
Secretarial & ‘Business gp abi 
irving Edgar Chase, Di 








. , fB e-grade courses for 
7 men “im women—Business Ad- 


ministration ; 


Accounting and 
A. a ea ner Executive and 
pm gga 

stude ro 
env’ ronment. wr ite for 63d Year 





Pine St. West or Broap, Faita., Ps 
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__ SCHOOLS OF NURSING — 








ee 


The ives eRoch Rochester 
School of 
steatas cory enn 24 
(2) 5 B year course 1 granting di- 


‘rom om the University. 
For full ——— — 
tor, Sebest of Nursing, 
eo moria! Hospital, 50 Critten- 


| Sain, Rochester, N. T. Strong Memorial Hospital 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 


School of Nursing 














Offers a 3-year Course in Nursing in an accredited 
non-sectarian school. Young women with High 
School education. Allowance $15.00 per month 
and maintenance. «- Scholarship to Columbia. 
Classes start September and February. 











The Illinois T: School for Nurses 
Established in 1880 


a 3-year course to high school graduates over 
bag pa is planned to conform with aeareenty 


for college La aah or credits. e number and variety 

> sami 0 Cook County Hospital affords the 
student the tho idan ‘practical experience; an able teach- 
ing assures thorough instruction in nursing and 
the sciences fundamental to nursing. Address: 


Laura R. Logan, Dean, Dept. C, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago 

















NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
30 months’ course. Maintenance and liberal allow- 
ance while learning. Vacations. One year high 
scheel required. Ages 18-35. For booklet address 
Goaentee- sions of Nurses, 
125 ‘Ou Hill Road, 
MONTEFIORE FiOSPITAL ‘ 


ENGLEWOOD HOSPITAL 


Offers to High School Graduates or nag with the educational equiva- 

lent a three-years’ course in nursing. building with complete modern 

equipment, ample clinical facilities. eae Nurses’ Home. Pehoot 
in the State of New York and New Jersey. Classes 

in io Repteaber 6 vend re For prospectus, write Principal School ra 


Mary’s Help Hospital 
-~ School of Nursing 


San Francisco, California 
Offers a sg course of training. 5600 patients treated 
anbually. 











THE NEWCOMB HOSPITAL "7iringschos 


Accredited in Bd Jersey, offers a three-year course in 
norene te pupils having one year of high school work. 
oe Sept Doiber and February. Maintenance, text- 
books, ‘uniforms bag aa Write 
} Vi 3 a N. = 4 








Somerset Hospital for Nu School 


Offers a 3 year course in at including 4 months 
intensive preliminary work. Ne uildings with modern 
equipment and Lo facilities. Free tuition, en 
tenance and mon’ ay allowance. Address Superin- 
tendent, Goassnest lospital, Somerville, N. J. 





THE COOLEY DICKINSON HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Offers to high school graduates a three year course in nursing. 
Affiliated with Smith College. A modern hospital of 125 beds, 
beautiful nurses’ home ideally located. Allowance to students. 
Cc efter September and January. Apply to Superintendent. 


Hospital of St. Barnabas 


School of Nureing: ee a3 2 4 Wp cd course in Nursing 
Pet to RN: ecredited in N. J. and 
$1 ¥. 315.00 monthiy uly ‘tiowance and text-books furnished. 
acation. rite for booklet to Director, snee 

a Rursine, Hospital of St. Barnabas, Newark, 








Training School for Nurses (*<«ite!) 








Shall I Study 
Nursing? 


IHE bars are down, the doors are 

open, and women may now enter 

into the practice of all professions, 
but nursing still attracts the largest 
gumber for it seems primarily a woman’s 
eld. 


To one who is about to choose a career 


it may appear that nursing is an over-~ 


crowded profession. , Like all other pro- 


fessions, it-is overcrowded—at the bottom,”: 
not at the top. % i 


The field of activity extends hom bed- - 


side nursing in hospitals and homes. to 
executive positions at-the head off large 
groups of nursés-in big institutions. Great 
agencies are at work to promote the bet- 
terment of public health and as interest 
spreads the opportunity for the profes- 
sional nurse widens. The properly pre- 
pared, understanding, competent nurse is 
in demand. 


Several factors will determine whether 
or not a young woman who enters the pro- 
fession of nursing will be able to rise above 
the congested area, None is more im- 
portant than proper preparation which 
can only be obtained in a school which has 
kept step with advances in nursing educa- 
tion. the best schools for nurses, how- 
ever, cannot give the technical training 
necessary in the short term customary, if 
they are compelled to teach students the 
three R’s at the same time. 


Pre-nursing education is necessary. 
The better it is the easier the student’s 
progress and the greater its speed. 
Training in the habit of study and conse- 
quent ability to concentrate, a ready 
comprehension of the meaning of words 
and phrases and the broad view-point 
arising from general education will be 
found invaluable in the acquisition of 
special professional training. Only per- 
sons of exceptional ability can triumph 
over the handicap of lack of general 
education. 


High school education is essential. 
oo education will be a great_advan- 
ta Then follows a careful choice of a 
sc ma of nursing. 


President, Northwest Division, 


American Nurses’ Association, 


1925-1927. 


~ 

















THE MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL HOSPITAL 
Training School for Nurses. 
Regular 3 year course requires 
High Scho.! diploma. Time ai- 
lowance- to college graduates with 
accredited courses. 5 year course 
in sees with Simraons College 
giving B. S.. degree. Maintenance, 
text books and uniform supplied to 
members of the training school. 
Ertrance February and September. 


SALLY JOHNSON, R.N. Prin., Boston, Mass. a Bahing 


TRAINING IN NEW YORK CITY 


St. Mark’s Hospital offers a three years course. 
All advantages. of a big City. Social director 
supervises, extra-curricular activities. Electives 
, in special branches of nursing. New public ward 
> Hospital opened’ January Ist, 1927. Address 
.-Director, Sehool.of Domine. s St.-Mark’s Hospital, 
_2nd_Ave, and 11th St.,.N.¥2C.- 























UNITED HOSPIT AL SCHOOL of NURSING 


Registered with the New York State University, 
offers a course of 32 months leading 
to the degree of R. 

Text-books, uniforms and monthly allowance of $10.00 
provided after probation. Six months affiliation with 
large hospital in N. Y. C. Pleasant, home-like sur- 
roundings, single rooms. 

Classes enter September and February each year. 


Forinformation apply to SUPERINTENDENT of NURSES 
United Hospital, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Hospitals of the Graduate School of Medicine 


School of Nursing. New 450-bed hospital. Registered in 
Penna. and N. Y¥. Connections with University of Penna. 
and Drexel Institute. Uniforms, books, allowance given. 
— Directress, Polyclinic Hospital, Philadelphia. 
enna, 


NASSAU HOSPITAL 


OOL OF NURSING 
registered in New ue State. offers 28 months course to students having 
at least one year High School. Affiliated with Bellevue Hospital ior 
pce and pediatric work. New Nurses’ a Uniforms and books 
lied, after preliminary term $15.00 per month. enter September 
om January. Address Principal, School of Gone Mineoia, N.Y. 


Woman’s Hospital Training School 


(accredited) Detroit, Michigan, offers 244 years general nursing 
course. 2 years High School required. Maintenance, remunera- 
tion, uniforms furnished, three, four and six months post-graduate 











| courses. New Hospital to be erected. Apply Adah M. Sweet. R. N. 





CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL-of MICHIGAN-Detroit 


An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high sehool 
graduates a three year course. New hospital and attractive 
residence with single rooms. Maintenance, text books, 
and small allowance at ——— provided. 

Margaret A. Rogers, Principal, 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, M'chizan. 


Mt. Sinai, Philadelphia 


School of Nursing. Need 2 yrs. high school for 3-yr. 
course. Accredited. < Non-sectarian. Individual 
rooms. Monthly allowance. Booklet. Supt. of ‘ 
Nurses, 5th and Reed Sts., Box C, Phila. 5 / 


Prospect Heights Hospital (accredited) 


145 beds. 30 minutes from theatre and shopping district New York 
City, offérs"234 year*tourse’in Nirsing to young women having 2 
or more years High School. . $5.00 to $15.00 per month during 
training; watetee foment. Apply 

* Deter of Nursing, 77 


Washington Ave., Brookiys. N. Y. 


ST. ae FLORIDA. 
LAGLER HOSPITAL 


Fully A Ee Training School, 2 years High School required. 
Separate Nurses’ Home. 7 $19” monthly allowance. “Classes form 
monthly. 3 weeks vacation yearly. Delightful! location and iiving 
conditions. Apply Supt. of Nurses. 
































ST. CATHERINE?’ S HOSPITAL 


¥.. 
i d Fenny rang School for Nurses 








Lake View Hospital offers a three year course in genera! nursing to 
high school graduates over 18. Free maintenance and monthly 
allowance. Nurses’ home owned and operated by hospital. ae 
cated on beautiful North Site, For information write: Su 
tendent of Nurses, Dept. C. M.—4420 Clarendon Ave., C 


The Muhlenberg Hospital School of Nursing 
accredited in the States ew Jersey and New York, offers a three years 

cpuree to High Sc aod Exedusies, or those with educational equivalent. 
“4 Buildings; complete modern oor’ excellent Clinical facilities; 
eMcient corps of pers lb ; beautiful urses, Residence; full maintenance; 
fh and fr ele oie to ranges - School ae enter 

y. For Prospectus writ t 
Muhlenberg Hospital, Plainfield, N. a pa seiee by vonenr ge iets 


The Ravenswood Hospital School of Nursing 


es High School Graduates. Classes admitted September and 
con: Athletics. Affiliations with Illinois Training School, 
cemaren' : aes — of Psychiatric Nursing, and Visiting 
urses Associa i 

ten iveene Chicage ‘or eee address Principal, 1919 


Hospital Laboratory School 


. Laboratory Work an ideal profession for women. Positions always 
ailable at good salaries. © previous experience necessary. 











a months’ bagpon wo Bag Bagge AS Ele graduates located 
over the cou Corploe S. NORTHWEST 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


Instivore MEDICAL TECHN OLOGY. 





R 
di d by the Sisters of St. Dominic. Course 24% 











must be graduates of accredited Hig 
made. Address Director of Nursing, University Hospi 
Arbor, Mich. 


The Mercer Hospital School of Nursing 


is an accredited school in New Jersey and New York States and offers 
a 3 years course. The State requires at least one full year High School 
(18) credits, as a minimum for registration. Small monthly allow- 
ance, text-books and uniforms furnish 
ber and February. Address Director of the School, Trenton, N. J- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSP ITAL 
Training School for Nurses, accredited in Pennsylvania 
and New York States, gives a three years’ course 
or including four months intensive preliminary 

tudents are admitted twice a year. February and 
For further i mney write Directress of 
Nurses, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


September. 


The University of Michigan Hospital School 


for Nurses offers a three-year course da 
five-year course loading to a diploma in nursing a Bachelor ~ Science 

jegree. New 700 bed hospital and new nurses’ dormitory. All applicants 
h Schools. ae eer, bein, ine 


urse leading to a diploma in nursing, 





ed. Classes admitted Septem- 


| allowance, text 








Middlesex General Hospital School 


for Nurses. Accredited in New Jersey, offers a three years course in 
nursing to High School graduates; Maintenance, text books, uniforms 

supplied; Entrance May, Sentember and January. Address Super- 
mdent, Middlesex General Hospital, New Brunswick, N 





years. on year High School required. For particulars 
apply of Ti School. 


Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


offers a nursing course of 3 years, including 1034 months in large 
general hospital. Major subject—children. Wide demand for 
graduate registered nurses so prepared. Apply to Superintendent, 
18th and Bainbridge Sts., Philad Pa. 


THE WEST JERSEY HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Offers a three years’ course in nursing to qualified students. 

Minimum educational requirements—18 Credits. High 

School graduates given preference. Maintenance, monthly 

ap and uniforms ee Sekt hg af 























MEN uacsae 
"PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL “isa 


offers a combined general and special! course to high school graduates 
Advantages of a large private hospital. Maintenance and allowance. 
P. G. Course in Physiotherapy open to our graduates. Write 
LeRoy N. Craig, R. N., Supt. of Nurses, 111 N. 49th St., W. Phila. 

















An Art School for Men 


with Y. M. C. A. Privileges 
INSTRUCTION and CRITICISM 
By Country’s Leading Artists 
Brooklyn School of 
Commercial and Fine Art 
OPERATED BY 


YMCA 


1115 to 1125 Bedford Avenue 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 














LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sculpture, Commercial Art, 
Teacher Training, Interior, Costume, and Industrial Design. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 26, 1927. For illustrated catalog 

address eames R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. C. M., 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





New York School of Interior Decoration 


Four and eight months Practical Training Courses, 
Cultural and Professional. 7erms start October and 
February. Send for Catalog 8-S, 578 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Practical “Study Studio” instruction in most branches of Ar, 
pcrertiele Art, Illustration, Lettering or Design, Fashion, 
mre oration, etc. Ask for our new “Study Studio” 


306 Ss. "Wabash AVENUE CHICAGO, DEPT. C 


















STATE CHARTERED 


ATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Illustration, Advertising Art, Magazine, Painting, Car- 

tooning, Fashions, Lettering, Crafts, Interior Decoration, 

Live models and individual ipatroeten under note 
artists—save: tim 


Proper Cultural_ Environment. Student Seaton oe ame 
Sumi d 





uropean Tour. D. 
Catalos—Address Registrar: 230 E. Ohio St., 


GRANDCENTRALSCHOOLOFART 


Individual talent developed under direction of successful 
artists. Drawing, Frases. Seulpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts. Credited by New York State Regents. 


Catalogue 
7005 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


ART ISTS LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 


Entire facilities devoted to teaching Advertising Art. 
Eighteen month course. Personal instruction EVERY 
class. Achievements of former students your guarantee. 
EVERY male graduate has made good. Catalog. 
5 Sixth Av., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
for Physical 


The Sargent School tisain 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
let on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 














THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBERT H. SHarpp, Dean 

Graduates eligible to 
teach anywhere in U. S. 
Normal Course, including 
Athletic Coaching, 3 years. 

. P. E. Degree, 4 years. 
Large Faculty, including “Jack” 
Moakley, head coach 1920 Olympic 
team. Opportunities for practice 
teaching and. observation of Game:. 
Coeducational. Athletic Field. Gym- 
nasium. Dormitories. Graduates in 
demand. Fall Term opens Sept. 22. 
Send for catalog. 

202 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


\ An institution of recog- 


nized standing Classes so arranged that 
Students May Earn Living. Strong fac- 
ulty. School opens Sept. 21, 1927. 


Write for illustrated catalogue A. 
CHATTANOOGA COLLEGE OF LAW 
Chattanooga 2 Tennessee 















Chattanooga College of Law. 
Three year course. Degree LL.B. 
Prepares for practice in all courts. 























_ PROFESSIONAL 











Schools Need 
Physical Directors 


Prepare for a well-paid position in the field of 
Physical Education. The Chicago Normal 
School is noted for its thorough, practical and 
scientific training. Graduates filling respon- 
sible positions in this and other countries. 
Fully accredited. 

One-year Playground Course 

Two-year Normal Course, Diploma 

Three-year Normal Course, B.P.E. Degree 

Accredited high aed, graduates admitted with- 
out examination. Young women trained 


to become Directors of 


Playground Super- 
visors, Camp Coun- 
selors, Dancing 
Teachers and Swim- 
Instructors. 





PHYSICAL, 
EDUCATION 


KO Co-Educational 


1 Year Al Course 
ormal Course 


2 so 
3 Year B. P. E. Degree Course 
1 Year Physical Therapy Course 


Also Department of Athletic Coachin; 
ps | ee admitted. Special statienta. - 
Large gymnasium, swim 
pool dancing "auditorium. School and women’s 
ae. located on beautiful North Side. Fall 
pen Sept. 20, 1927. For Catalog and 
Book of Views, Address Registrar, Dept. GC. M, 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dept. C.M. 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill, 








modern equipment 
and fine dormitories 
ideally located. Ex- 
perienced faculty ~ 


For catalog address 
Frances Mussel- 


o 

° 

x 
a 


cago, Ill. 





Fe 
(hicacoNoRMALScHooL 
of Physical Fducation 














SPECIAL 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of ee: oo for Women. 37th ye 
One year special in medical gymn 
and Swedish ‘migssage Freveround er [tensive sum. 
mer cou a rm es. to 
Box G, 779 Beacon mn St, Boston, Mass. ~— ee 


SAVAGE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


sident: Watson L. Savage, A.M., M.D 
308. ‘West 59th St., N. C. Established 1890 
Co-Educational. Offers an accredited course in the theory 
and practice of Physical Education and Hygiene, 
Employment Bureau for Graduates. 


—Arnold College — 


FOR HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Three Year Degree Course 
NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
Two Year Diploma Course 


Strong Faculty. ee Gymnastic Indoor Athletic 
Outdoor and Equipment. Dormitories on Cwn 
Campus. Success! ul Appointment Bureau. 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 














DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded. 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls and Young Children. 
Academic and vocational courses. Special instruction. 
Write Helen T. Devereux, Director, Box C, Berwyn, Pa. 





SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Modern equipment. Resident Nurse and Physician. Home environ- 
ment. Individual instruction. Summer Camp in Maine. Established 
1883. Catalogue. Directors: E. A. Farrington and Jenzia Cooley. 
Haddonfield ew Jcrsey 


The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


Devoted to the interest of those whose minds have not 
developed seaeeny. Schools, shops, farms, research lab- 





goer, $1200 for the first year. $900 thereafter. 
ay ge Director, C. Emerson Nash, Superin- 
| ee, Box 408 





GeF REER, SAOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Development 
Limited enrollment permits intimate care. 9 miles from Boston. 
Miss Cora E. Morse, Princi; 
31 Park Circle, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


The Trowbridge Training School 
A Home School for Nervous and Backward Children 
THE BEST I E WEST 


N TH 
Indorsed by Educators & Phy ators. State Licensed 
HAYD RIDGE, M.D 


N TROWB 





2827 Forest Avenue Kansas City, Mo. 


PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL 


For the training of girls of slow development; also nervous 
girls. Individual instruction. Special attention to speech 
defects. Moderate rates. 

Marion Marsh, M.D., Principal, Dept. C. Muskegon, Mich. 














Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi bel T hers College 


7 Penang ap ely NORMAL COLLEGE 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


indergarten 
Three Depts. IL. Primary 
. Il. Playground 
Fine equipment. Centra) egg . |e Dor- 
mitory near lake. 31st Opens Sept Write 
trar, Box 5, 616-22 “South Michigan’ Scatoewae 
Chicago, Ill. 





THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


Kindergarten and Primary Training 
Two and three year course. Industrial and playground 
work. Address the Secretary. 
29 Everett Street 


Cambridge, Mass. 
SPEECH CORRECTION 

















“STAMMERING 


Ifs Guse and Gire ad 


cents, coin 
page cloth bound book on Sicuceres and 
, es how I cured myself after Stammering 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. 
or stamps. for 288 





The SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For treatment and instruction of physically defective and 
backward children. Expert care and training. Special at- 
tention given to Cerebral Hemorrhage, poreivas, speech 
disorders and birth injury victims. kward Deaf 
children. Claudia Minor Redd, lansdowne, Pa. 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
camp with tutoring, June 15 to Sept. 15 
Bookle Box 164, Langhorne, Pa. 

Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


ROSEHILL 


(Formerly Marydell, Langhorne, Pa.) 
A home school for nervous and retarded children under 
a physician's care with individual ere A | teaching. 
rs. Anne Pope, Box Y, Chester Heights, Pa. 











Nervous, Backward and Mental Defectives 


An ideal home school for children of all ages. Separate houses for boys 
and girls. Individual — in studies, phy: sical culture and manual 


training. $75 a month and u: 
The Binghamton Training School 


Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Boldt, 110 Fairview Ave., Bii 


The Stewart Home Training School 


A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 
Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot- 
tage Plan. For illustrated catalog address 

h Box A, Frankfort, Ky. 





Dr. John P. Stewart. 








Stuttering for 20 years. 
NJAMIN N. BOGUE 
2733 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


PROFESSIONAL 


CHIROPODY *-'*:2'--° 


to $15,000 
a Year 
come a Doctor of Surgical Chiropody. The onl —- 
ae field. Study - sige oa foot clinic in world. 
ty of physici my byrne 
and equipment. Fourteenth successful year. Entrance re- 
quirements 4 years high school or equivalent. Course 2 
years. Next classes October. portunities to earn way 
thru. Write for catalog. Dept. 501. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF CHIROPODY 
327 N. Clark Street, Chicago 


You CanManage a'TeaRoom 


FCateenas are being made in Tea Rooms, 
Cafeterias and Motor Inns everywhere. 
na Tea Room in your own home and make 

andsome profits, or manage one already 
going. Big salaries paid trained managers; 
shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
in a few weeks. Write for 44-page Frec Book 
‘Pouring Tea for Profit,’”” with full details, 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. AK-264 Washington, 
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PROFESSIONAL 





Two Years’ Engineering Course 


Electrical 


Rich in higher mathematics, higher science. 
Planned for those short in time and 
Courses distinguished alike for 
what is embraced and what is omitted. Adapted to 


Civil Mechanical 


Compact courses of essentials. 
mechanical drawing and field work. 
_money, but strong in purpose. 


school education. Modern laboratories. 


Sept., Jan., Mar., or June. 


Engineers with Practical Experience desiring a Degree 
No Entrance Examination or High Schoo! Diploma Required 


Indispensable preliminary work provided for students with only elementary 
Students may begin a course in 
Expenses low. For catalog address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Box C-97, Angola, Ind. 


With Diploma 
and Degree 


Chemical 




































The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


At this “Learn by Doing” School a man ac- 
quires the art of Electrical Drafting; the best 


business methods of Electrical Contracting; to- 

gether with the skill to install, operate and main- 

tain all systems for producing, transmitting and 

using electricity. 

School open all year. Individual instruction. 

A school for young and old. Send for Prospectus 
Day and Evening Courses. 


35 West 17th St. New York City 
The N. Y. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 






























Course for men of ambi- 

ectrica tion “and | limited | time. 

Over 5000 men trained. 

ne course in Theoretical and Practical Elec- 

including 

ngineering © «:: 

ly related 

subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing. 

Students construct motors, install wiring, test elec- 

trical machinery. Course designed to be completed 
in one college year. 


BLISS 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Prepare for yeur profession in the 
most interesting city in the world. 
Catalog on request. 








259 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 

















api I 
° . ntensely practical training. 
Engineering 
* special Sand 4 months’ short courses. 
Ar chitecture Courses Ce me to your needs. No 
eae time waste: Expert instructors. 
Electricity portunities for self-support while 
studying. Day and evening —— 
Athletics. Enter any time. 
your copy of 84-page iliustrated “‘Blue Bock,”’ mailed free. 
Dont. M-65 
1 it 26th St. 
118 fast seth st. Chicago Technical College 
In One Month / 
**We turned out $1100 worth of work in 
April—a profit of about $300 for two of us. 
This has been about the average since 
cal Dentistry and do as Larson did. 
ii o make pla! 
. for dentists. ht F 
Chi feas, Philadelphia, or might ree 
. No books orclasses 
a Book 
1338 S. Michigan Avenue Dep Chicago, ll 
Learn a_ good 
4 trade in a few 
lion autos, trucks and tractors need service. Repairmen needed. 
Write today for big catalog giving full particulars. Factory 
Indorsed school. 


24th Year 
2 year Diploma; 3 vear B.S. Degree; 
Graduates in constant demand. Op- 
Drafting 
tuition—easy terms. Write today for 
a yen | McCarrie graduate writes: 
the first of the year.’? Learn Mechani- 
McCarrie ‘School of Mechanical Dentistry 
weeks. 20 mil- 
Michigan State Automobile School, 4009 Auto B.dg., Detroit, Mich. 





Step inte 
eUsl(Ca wave 


fa (wy) Maley e) 
Earn?2,500~*10,000 a Year 


in America’s 4th Largest Industry Hotels, 
Clubs, Restaurants, Institutions, Schools, Col- 
leges,' Hospitals, etc., are daily calling for 
Lewis Trained men and women. Over 70, 
high class positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a 
— open annually in hotels alone. Salaries 
up to $3,500 a year to start. We put you in 
ithich: with positions. 


Previous Experience Unrecessary 
Without cost let us show you how big pay, 
fascinating work, quick advancement can be 
yours in the great hotel industry. Age is no 
obstacle—young and old alike have equal chance 
for success. A common school education is all 
you need with the amazing Lewis system of 
training in hotel operation. Our students em- 
ployed, our methods endorsed by leading hotel 
men wessyunere. Low cost—easy terms—money- 
back agreement. 
Write today for FREE BOOK 

“Your Big Opportunity’’ and 
complete details, mailed without 
obligation. 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools / 
Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
Hall AK-263, Washington, D. C, 


Send for FREE 
































MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


lm EARN up to $5000 A YEAR 


making crowns, _ pistes, beidaen. etc., for den- 
tists. Unusual 
right now. Steady, dignified Professions! 
Trade. Three months’ training. Easily learned 
by actual practice. R. R. Fare to nearest 
school included. Part time gs agp to help 
pay expenses. Ask for Catalog . 3. 


4 BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 
New Vora Philadelphia Brooklyn 
1305 North Broad Street 85 Court Street 









In 3 months ©" $5, 000,: 45 


FREE em: ployment service enables you to 
EARN ue 7 LEARNING this NEW money 
making Profession. Age no oe and no 
previous training required. You learn 
doing actual work in rubber and gold. indi- 
vidual instruction. Day or night sessions. 
Write NOW for FREE Catalog C. Railroad 
fare allowed—no extra charge. 

N. Y. School of Mechanical Dentistry 

147 West 33d St., New York 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


In a splendid position or business of 
your own. Wonderful opportunities 
in all branches of this modern pro- 
fession; Motion Picture, Commercial, 
Portraiture, News. Experts train you 
quickly. CAMERA included. Write 
today for big, Free Booklet. 
NEW "YORK INSTITUTE OF Bly tn ge td 
10 West 33rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Largest and best school of its kind 


Dept. 95 





LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Earn $200 to $560 monthly. Or start your own business. 
Photcgraphy and Photo-Engraving taught by largest col- 
lege of its kind in world. Established 1893. Big demand 
for graduates. Write for free book. 

Illinois College of Photography,Box597, Effingham, Ill. 













We quickly teach 
you sign and show-card 
paw. in spare time. Enor- 
mous demand. Interesting work. 
Oldest and foremost school. 

EARN ” TO $200 WEEKLY 
+,,@ets $25 for single show 

writes: 

while taking course.” Don’ t Bmp Send md 
for complete information, samples and guarantee a 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTER ING 
165 Stimson Ave. Est. 1899 DETROIT, MICH. 



















lectticity 






In 


Learn this 
fascinating, 
BIG 
game with- 
out books or 
lessons. No 
confusing dia- 
grams.No 
tiresomestudy. 
U can 


Learn to Earn 
$50 a Week and Up 


after 12 happy weeks in the great 
shops of Coyne at Chicago, the 
electrical center of the world. 


Not a Correspondence School 

Youlearn by actually working onthe 
greatest outlay of electrical apparatus 
in the Country! Real, big generators, 
motors, switch-boards, sub-stations. 
Everything electrical! Experts 
help you every step of the way. 


No Experience or Ad- 
vanced Education 
Needed 


You don’t need high school 
education or past experi- 
ence. Coyne training is 
all practical. Itstands to 
reason that nothing 
can compare with 
practical personal 
training. 

















































I allow R. R. Fare to 
Po so icago and include 
urses in Radio and 
,~— Electricity to all 
who a now. Get my 
big, free book today. Find 
out how we helpmanystu- 
dents toearn while learn- 
ing. Free Employment 
Service for life. See what 
awonderful future awaits 
you! Mail coupon now! 


HH. C. LEWIS, Pres. 


OYNE 


A AU Be Ma Electrical School 
a TIAL ay 500 So. Paulina Street 


Included at Pe scree 
o Extra Cost 












S mr. H. C. Lewis, Pres. 1 
@ Coyne Electrical School, pept. 67-21 

8 500 So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 4 

Bi Please send me Illustrated FREE Book on Electricity §j 

and Coyne. No obligation. Also special offer on R.R. x 

: Fare and two extra courses. i 

@ Name............- 4d 

F 

; BIER on csaccnenceceescremeninerewse Sere eee — nen i 

a 

H Ci bY -.2..-022.--rorececrenecorsencorsneneeeee SOR iancienevensinsonenaanonat i 
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“You Must Have Spent 


’ 

Years on Shorthand 
“No; I Learned it in 6 WEEKS!” 
H ER employer laughed aloud. “Six weeks! 
You’re joking, Miss Baker. Noone could 

learn shorthand in six weeks. You have been 
with us about a month and you are by far the 
most competent secretary I ever had. Surely 
you don’t expect me to believe that you gained 
your present speed and accuracy in only six 
weeks! Why—a great many of our stenog- 
raphers have studied shorthand for ten months 


or a year or more and still they make a great 
many errors.” 

“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Chapman. Old- 
fashioned shorthand requires months of hard 
study and practice, and even when it is mas- 


tered it is difficult to read. But Speedwriting | 


is very easy. I—” 


“Speedwriting? What’s that?” 

For answer the girl handed the big business 
man her notebook. 

“Why, this is remarkable, Miss Baker. 
in simple A, B, C’s!” 

“Yes, surely. That’s how I learned it so 
quickly. Any one can learn Speedwriting. 
There are only a few easy rules. There are no 
hooks or curves; every ‘character’ you use is a 
letter you already know—one that your hand 
needs no special training to make.” 

“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing I 
ever heard of. I could use that myself at board 
meetings and a dozen other places. You can 
write it rapidly, too!” 

“One boy I know who studied Speedwriting in his own 


home took court testimony at the rate of 106 words a min- 
ute after only 15 hours of study.” 

“Miss Baker, where can I get some literature on Speed- 
writing? I really believe ’ll take it up myself!” 

Two months later Mr. Chapman and all his stenog- 
raphers were Speedwriters! 


It’s 


Pe fa hand 
The NATURAL TILATS 


Tens of thousands have been freed from the drudgery 
of the old-fashioned methods of learning and writing short- 
hand by this marvelous new system, which may be writ- 
ten with a pencil or on a typewriter; can be learned in a 





third the time needed to master any other system; is | 


more accurate, and can be written with amazing rapidity. 


Mail the coupon tonight. It will bring you an illus- 
trated book full of examples and stories of successful 
Speedwriters all over the world. No matter what°your 
need for shorthand may be—you can fill that need better 
with Speedwriting. 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 
200 Madison Ave., Dept. 5397, New York City 


also offices at 


1415 Royal Bank Building | Transport House, Smith Square 
Toronto, Ontario 





Brier Encuisu Systems, Inc., 200 Madison Ave., Dept. | 


5397, New York City. 


I do want to know more about Speedwriting. You may 





| Westminster, London, England | 


Captures Barbers’ 
Secret At Last! 


HOUSANDS of happy American shavers are re- 
joicing over the remarkable invention of a St. 
Louis man. This magic device, which has actually 
revolutionized shaving habits in all parts of the 
country, is known as KRISS-KROSS, the blade re- 
juvenator. It strops any make blade (except Dur- 
ham) on the diagonal, reproducing master barbers’ 
secret stroke with mechanical precision. Pressure de- 
| ereas.s automatically to feather-like finishing stroke. 
| Nickel jig flies up in 11 seconds to notify you that 
your blade is ready, with the keenest cutting oon 
that steel can take! No wonder users report hundre 
cf cool, slick shaves from a single blade! 


-Wa: zor 4 4 
3-Way Razor FREE | AGENTS 


KRISS KROSS Stropper to 
CROS tropper to * 
those who are not already $50 in A Day! 
familiar with the marvelous Many re,ort amaz- 
shave-comfort it gives—we6 ing profits as 
offer an astonishing trial KRISS-KROSS rep- 
plan and a new kind of razor resentatives. Emil 
that will surprise and de- Ham of Cal. made 
| light you. Novel, adjustable $200 his first four 
features decreases beard re- days im spare time! 
F. M. Drayton of 
Conn. made $28 ina 





sistance 45%. Nothing like 
it ever before. Comes with 5 


special-process  hollow- day just showing 
ground blades that will last KRISS-KROSS_ to 
indefinitely. Limited offer. fellow-workers on 
Get yours now. The coupon his job. It’s easy! 
brings full details without KRISS-KROSS 


sells at sight. Check 
bottom of coupon 
and mail to us for 
full details. 


obligation. Mail it quick. 


RHODES MFG. CO. 
Dept. M-932, 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. A 


Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept. M-932 
1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me without obli H ipti 
and details of your offer which includes a 3-way 











of KRISS-KROSS 
Razor FREE. 





Address 
Og is sonkegent eee 
fic 











Your surplus funds, the reserve 
that you have laid by for old age— 
put it to work so that it will grow 
steadily day by day. Whatever sum 
you ad invest will poy = 
rate of 10% per year if invested in . 
mort; ges-secured Commerical Nae to Yield 
tional Trust Notes. Our booklet 
CS-22 explains it all. Mailed upon 


10% 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL COMPANY 
of DETROIT 


5. W. Larned St. Detroit, Mich. 


O07. 
6 /O 
Trust 
Notes 
Priced 








SHORT STORIES 


Jack London said: “As a veteran in 





A ies i a | simple, direct, straight-from-the- 
send me the free book without obligation on my part. shoulder method of presenting the 
| course is excellent Sompromepmve 
N | and practical.” e€ en jorsed no 
Name... | other. 
| With our unlimited onal criticism and ript. sales 
Add service, you, too, can learn to write the stories of your dreams and 
d TeSS - pe * any earn $5,000 to $10,000 vearly. Over 25,000 pub- 
lications buying stories today! Write for FREE BOOK. “The Art of 
Story Writing” and details of our special offer. No obligation! 
"nap HOO: iN E 
NGAI Y cin enscctnaaswiminsviargcteetosronssas oat gibi Ee, eas Short Story Dept., 1209, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 













Hearst's International-Cosmopolitan for September, 1927 


Wouldn’t You 
Like to Have 


Your Own 
Business? 


HAVE an extra, independent income? To 
work whenever it suits your convenience? 
Make a host of new friends and gain valuable 
experience from contact with other people? 
Have money to buy the 101 things you’ve 
always wanted but felt you couldn’t afford? 
Know the happiness that comes from doing 
something really worth while? 
Then our easy money-making plan offers a 
splendid opportunity to gratify your desires, 
Hundreds of men and women, young and old, 
95% of whom were inexperienced beginners 
when they started, are earning substantial 
profits. You can also. 


If you feel at all interested send the coupon 
below. It costs only a 2c stamp, but may lead 
to hundreds of extra dollars. We’re so sure you 
will succeed that we supply everything you 
need free of charge. Every day you delay is a 
money-making opportunity lost, so 


Mail This Coupon NOW!— 
| Dept. C-927, Cosmopolitan | 
| 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation to me, please send me full 
| details of your easy money-making plan. 











Name 





| ROC ise ts seat te ea 


State. 


City. 




































Women Simply Cant Resist 


Just show women this exquisite display 
of dress goods, silks, wash fabrics and 
you can’t keep them from buying. Men 
and women agents needed to devote 
full or spare time. Good commissions. 
Average $40 to $85 a week. 1000 samples 
furnished. Write quickiy. 

THE NATIONAL IMPORTING CO. 
Dept. W-86, 569-573 dway, N. Y. C. 











POST: 
PAID: 


High grade, clear white bond 
paper—unusually smooth writ- 
ing surface. Size 6 x 7 inches 
with envelopes to match. Has 
that crisp, crackly “feel 
that identifies it to everyone 
as superior quality stationery. 


ame and Address 
Printed Free 


on every sheet and envelope in 
rich dark blue, up to 4 lines. 
Type is Plate Gothic, designed 
especially for clearness and good 


taste. ¥ 
Makes a personal stationery you will be delighted to use. An ideal gift 
with your friend's name. Attractive 3 letter monogram if preferred. * 
Just send $1.00 (west of Denver and outside U. 8., $1.10) and this generous 
ii y i ure! 
Prompt 







eup} of ‘ion 
packed in a sturdy 
service and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
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“I Was 


Just when I wanted to be so proud of you, you sat 
there all evening without saying a single word!” 


“AREN'T you a bit harsh?” 


“Not in the slightest. 
you think of anything to say?” 


“No, I couldn’t. How was I to get in 
on that kind of conversation?” 


“And what did you expect them to 
talk about—business?” 

“Really, Ja e 

“Oh, I'm so ashamed! I wanted to be 
proud of you, Ted. You are cleverer and 
more successful than any man who was 
at that dinner tonight—but you acted as 
though you were afraid to open your 
mouth.” 

“IT was, dear! What do I know about 
that philosopher they were talking about 
—what was his name?—Nietzsche. I 
couldn’t even follow their conversation, 
half the time... .” 


“You should read more. It’s pitiful! 
Why, you didn’t contribute one idea or 
opinion all evening. I.was never so em- 
barrassed!”’ 

“I'd like to read more, but you know 
how much time I have!” He helped her 
into the cab, then turned to her with a 
smile. ‘But you made .up for both of 
us tonight, Jane! You were wonderful! 
How did you ever find out so many things 
to talk about?” 


Couldn’t 





Busy People Enjoy This Way 
of Becoming Well-Informed 
Jane glowed, flattered by her husband’s 


Praise. “Do you really think I made a 
800d impression on those people, Ted?” 


“I should say you did!” he laughed. 
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“You seemed to know about everything. 
Well, you have plenty of time to read.” 


“Is that so!” she retorted. “I have 
even less time to read than you. I found 
all that information in Elbert Hubbard’s 
Scrap Book.” 

“What's that?” 

“You must have heard about it. It’s 
quite famous. Now don’t tell me you 
don’t know who Elbert Hubbard was! 
One of America’s most versatile men—a 
writer, craftsman, orator, business man 
—a many-sided genius. Well, when he 
was quite young he started reading the 
greatest thoughts of the greatest men of 
all ages. He marked the passages which 
inspired him most—the highlights of 
literature.” 


Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book 
Selections from 500 Great Writers 


“Tmagine, Ted! In that one great Scrap 
Book are all the ideas that helped Hubbard 
most, all the wonderful bits of wisdom that 
inspired him-—the greatest thoughts of the 
last twenty-five hundred years! He did all 
your reading for you! You don’t need to go 
through long, tiresome volumes—you can get 
at a glance what Hubbard had to read days 
and days to find. Promise me you'll read in 
it every day for five or ten minutes, dear! It 
will make vou so well-informed—you’ll never 
need to feel ernbarrassed or uncomfortable in 
company again.” 

“Tt sounds great,” he said, as the cab drew 
up at their door. “Why didn’t you tell me 
about it long ago!” 


Sent FREE for Examination 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Buok is a 
unique volume made up of ideas, thoughts, 





ever So Embarrassed! © 


passages, excerpts, poems, epigrams—selected 
from the master thinkers of all ages. Selected 
by Elbert Hubbard, himself a master thinker. 
There is not a commonplace sentence in the 
entire volume. Only the best of a lifetime of 
discriminating reading has been included. 


This Scrap Book is a fine example of Roy- 
croft bookmaking. The type is set Venetian 
style—a page within a page—printed in two 
colors on fine tinted book paper. Bound 
scrap-book style and tied with linen tape. 


Please examine it at our expense! The 
coupon entitles you to the special five-day 
examination privilege. Just send it off today, 
and the famous Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
will go forward to you promptly. When it 
arrives, glance through it. If you aren’t in- 
spired, enchanted—simply return the Scrap 
Book within the five-day period, and the 
examination will have cost you nothing. 
Otherwise send only $2.90, plus few cents 
postage, in full payment. 


We urge you to act now. We want ycu to 
see the Scrap Book and judge it for yourself. 
Mail this coupon TODAY to Wm. H. Wise 
& Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 629, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 





Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors 
Dept. 629, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 


You may send me for five days’ free examination a copy 
of Elbert Hubbard's Scrap Book in cloth-lined butcher 
paper binding. Within the five-day period I will either 
return the Scrap Book without obligation or keep it for 
my own and send only $2.90. plus few cents postage in 
full payment. 
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O A few copies are available in a sturdy binding of 
semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 addi- 
tional. Please check in this square if you want this de 
luxe binding, with the same return privilege. 
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When you start toward any sport take along Salmagundi. 

Its chocolate morsels give energy lor the game and zest to 
the players. — And it doubles the deli ht of the “gallery”. 

It’s a favorite for outdoors because at the happy choice ° 
dipped and solid chocolates; and the metal box is a protection 
against bad weather and hard knocks. < 

On the way to the great outdoors get Salmagundi at the 
store that shows the sign 


4 Chocolates 


© S.F W. & Son, Inc. 
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N THE dusk of that memorable evening when the world 
stood poised waiting for Lindbergh to reach Paris a floor 
waiter rushed to my room shouting: “Lindy made it!”’ 

I replied calmly: ‘Well, he had the weather in his favor.” 

Yet I cheered myself hoarse twenty years ago in Gallipolis, 
Ohio, when Dufour’s Fife and Drum Corps paraded to commem- 
orate the installation of the town’s first fire plug. I was so hoarse, 
— I had to wear Uncle Alex’s sock around my neck for two 

ays. 

And while it may be approaching senility, I nodded the other 
evening in chair B 1 at one of those lustrous Broadway leg shows. 
All of which gives me a feeling that as a nation we are geared too 
high. Are we having as much fun as they did twenty years ago? 

Young men who used to come into well-filled rooms all knuckles 
and feet now dash in with a radio announcer’s “Hello, every- 
body!” In a half-hour they have wrapped around them the 
Spanish shawl off the piano and are stamping to improvised 
castanets in a burlesque dance. 

And even Cousin Jimmy, who still carries small change in a 
snap purse, shouts: “Isn’t he a card? Gimme another cocktail!” 

These are the same youngsters who twenty years ago were 
playing “Over the Waves” on a mandolin under the only girl’s 
window, and today, likely as not, they are playing with spools 
in a Long Island sanitarium. And they call it fun! 

Then there is the girl who came to a party with her hair in a 
braid and eyes demurely cast down. She would not venture to 
the shadowy front porch for fear a brazen Don Juan would give 
her a heart-shaped candy motto inscribed “I Love You!” 

Today she romps in wearing a pen-wiper skirt and carrying a 
uke. She snaps a London lighter and inhales a cigaret to her 
rouged knees. She slaps her hips in a Black Bottom slither 
and before the evening is over is in the corner on some antiquated 
dodo’s lap singing the fourteenth verse of “Frankie and Johnny.” 

_At twenty-one she is rushing over to Paris for a week-end 
divorce as a prelude to a “trial marriage” with a new-fangled poet. 

A daredevil moment in my early manhood was at a picnic. 
I placed an open-faced raspberry tart under a dude from Marietta 
in white duck pants. And that evening, celebrating my dare- 
deviltry, I drove down the main street lickety-split with one foot 
hanging over the buggy side. 

Today unless a young blood sends eight cops scuttling up traf- 
fic towers with his roadster and winds up in a shower of glass 
half in and half out the plate-glass window of Abraham Rabino- 
witz, Furrier, Deposits Required, he scarcely calls it an evening. 

In a New York hotel dining-room one night recently a boy 
not more than fifteen sat with his parents. He was in dinner 
clothes. When his chicken @ /a king came, he tasted it with evi- 
dent displeasure and snapped his finger. ‘Take this back,’ he 
commanded, “and tell your chef to season it more.” 

Like Al Jolson, most boys twenty years ago at that age didn’t 
know a chicken had anything but a neck. 


Picture the scorn a host or hostess would receive today offering 
sugar-coated cookies -and lemonade, with a fresh set of stere- 
opticon winter views of Niagara Falls as the piéce de resistance. 

The first woman to ride a safety bicycle through our town wear- 
ing divided skirts was churched. Aunt Libbie Smith declared to 
all passers-by the woman was always ‘‘as wild as a pigeon”’ 
anyway. 

Of course, that was prudery. Yet I find myself old-fashioned 
enough to prefer such prudery to modern didoes. I am prudish 
enough to be annoyed by a cabaret girl in a bead and a prop smile 
having an epileptic seizure while I am eating soup. Especially 
when I am just mastering the art of lifting soup with an outward 
stroke of the spoon. 

I confess to being thrilled at the tense moment in the old drama 
when the erring daughter crept back through the snow-storm to 
the family fireside. There she was with a tiny suspicious bundle 
clasped to her breast when her father, Honest Old Jim, came in. 
How I boohooed when he threw open the door to the howling 
winds and shouted: “Out of my house, I’ll have no dinner of your 
gittin’.” 

And today somehow I find myself cold at the drama featuring 
a lisping pathological lollipop or a feminine hybrid ranting of 
subjects that have no place outside of strictly medical tomes. 


POLOGISTS for the younger generation plead the youngsters 
IN are no different. That is silly. The blunt truth is that twenty 
years ago the only girls who drank, smoked or sat in men’s 
laps in public boarded in shuttered houses across the railroad 
tracks and came to town in closed cabs. 

It is equally silly not to realize that there are so-called nice 
girls who today smoke, drink and “neck” in public. Nor will I 
deny innumerable such girls have become excellent wives. 

Young girls used to get together and indulge in what were 
known as “the giggles.” Glance into any smart café or public 
place today and behold the mask-like expressions of chronic bore- 
dom. 

I well remember when a group of us boys slipped away from a 
dance of the Tuxedo Club—we all had tuxedos—and sneaked in 
the door of a saloon for a glass of beer. After priming ourselves 
with cloves and orange peel, we returned to the dance feeling 
plumb full of the Old Harry. But someone had seen us.and next 
day the scandal broke and for days mothers called their children 
in off the sidewalks as we passed by. 

Today if a young blade drops under the table he is an object 
of sympathy for being a good kid who cannot hold his liquor. 

I am not particularly interested in the morals and manners of 
the younger generation. Nor do I think they are bouncing to 
Hell in a hand-basket. They seem to be pretty high-grade mate- 
rial. Lindy and Gertrude Ederle, for instance. 

I am sure, however, if they are having more fun they don’t 
look it. <a 
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N THE late spring of 1848 a mounted man, 
herding before him two pack-animals, paused 
at timber-line ih the mouth of a pass through 
the formidable range which forms the principal 
barrier between California and Nevada and which since has been 
named, for no particular reason—for such is the paucity of men’s 
imaginations—the White Mountains. 

A little sigh escaped the man as his hungry glance swept the 
amazing panorama outspread before and some six or seven thou- 
sand feet below him. That sigh might have been one of rclief 
in the knowledge that his struggle to pass this mountain barrier 
had been won; but it might, also, have been a sigh of resignation 
as his glance rested on a taller and much more impassable barrier 
some twenty miles to the west—the peaks of the Sierra Nevada 
range, the Alps of America. 

Months of solitary wandering in the wilderness had inculcated 
in this man the habit of talking to his animals. “We'll rest a bit 
here, Pathfinder, and enjoy the view,” he announced. ‘Michael 
—and you, Shawneen,”’ he admonished the pack-animals, “let me 
see none of your rascally attempts to rub your packs off on the 
lower branches of these scrubby pine-trees.”’ 

He dismounted, loaded a brier pipe, sat down on a wind-fall and 
smoked tranquilly. Between the range on whose western slope 
he had halted and the sullen blue-black buttress of the Sierra 
Nevada a lovely valley spread, emerald-green, with a river run- 
ning through its center. In spots the verdant land gleamed blue 
and gold, dependent upon which color the lupine happened to be, 
or whether the dainty little bluebells and wild iris had outstripped 
the buttercups and eschscholtzia in their race to herald the 
spring. 

Tiny moving dots, single or in groups, proclaimed herds of 
game animals, which later the lone traveler was to discover were 
elk, deer, antelope and grizzly bear, with here and there herds of 
fifty to sixty mountain-sheep making their spring hegira from the 
lower levels of the White Mountains, where they had wintered, to 
the lower levels of the Sierra, up which they would, as the season 
advanced, follow the retreating snow-line to the vast mountain 
meadows that lie among the lower peaks. 

Millions of wild fowl, which had evidently wintered farther 
south in this valley, were now making their pilgrimage into the 
north, there to raise their young; the crisp still air carried up to 
the wanderer a tremendous diapason of sound that was made up 
of the cries of trumpeter swan, the honking of geese and the shrill 
whistling or deep quacking of ducks. 

The transcendent beauty of that lonely, silent land impinged 
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upon the man’s consciousness with 

poignancy that was almost pain; accent 

ated, perhaps, because he too was lonely 
He raised a hand as if in eager greeting. : 
“Ah, California, but ’tis sweeter you are than ever I dreamet, 
- he apostrophized. “A young land for young men you are, iil) 
California, acushia. But ’tis up and over those hoary-heade 
‘peaks I must go and down to the plain that borders the Pacifi, 
where the Spanish settlements are. And there’s a bitter journey 
for you, Pathfinder, and you, Shawneen, and you, Michael—ya 

imp of hell, stop that!” os 
He threw a rock at Michael, who was industriously strvilg 
to get his pack under a projecting limb and tear the hated burden 
from his back. “You thief! ’Tis a boot in the belly you'd be 
wanting, is it?” the man shouted, whereupon Michael, judging 
discretion to be the better part of rebellion, bounced out from 
under the tree and commenced to graze with an air of innocentt 
possessed by no animal save the mule. 
Suddenly Michael raised his head; simultaneous!y Shawnee? 
did likewise; with alert ears they listened, meanwhile gazing 








inquiringly back into the pass. Instantly the man mounted his 
horse and darted into the timber, taking up a position where he 
would not be likely to be seen from the open patch of mountain 
meadow down which men and horses undoubtedly were approach- 
ing. He had heard the snort of a horse, the low voices of men, and 
he feared Indians; realizing that he would have no time to hide 
his pack-animals in the sparse timber, he did not attempt to do so. 
_ A troop of twenty horsemen rode down the glade, herding an 
equal number of Indian pack-ponies before them; at sight of 


G ‘What seeks the Senor in 
California?’ Senorita Guer- 
revo asked. ‘‘Gold,’’ said 
D'Arcy. “‘I shall take my 
fortune from the wilderness.”’ 


Michael and Shawneen the leader drew rein and gazed 
about him for their owner. 
“Hello, stranger—wherever you are!’’ he shouted. 
The lone traveler rode out from his concealment, 
bowed low in his saddle with a grace and courtliness that bespoke 
a breeding singularly alien to his surroundings, and said gravely: 
“Good morning, gentlemen. I am Dermod D’Arcy.” 
“Hum-m!” The man who had called to him did not see fit to 
name himself. ‘‘Where’s the rest of your party?” he demanded. 
“T travel alone,” D’Arcy replied, “‘on the theory that he who 
travels alone travels faster.” 
“What’s your hurry? There’s no law west of the Ohio River. 
D’Arcy’s dark brown eyes gleamed resentfully. ‘It is not my 
habit to tolerate impudence from strangers. My business is my 
own affair. I haven’t asked you who you are, where you are going 
and why. I’m not interested, me bold bucko.” 
The other man appraised D’Arcy coolly. He saw a young 
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man, twenty-eight years old at the outside, he guessed, and above 
medium height; and, judging from the faint Celtic burr that hung 
like dewdrops on his speech, his crisp black hair, heavy lips, reso- 
lute square chin and reddish brown complexign, the stranger 
came, not unnaturally, to the conclusion that this cool young man 
was Irish. 

He noted other things. This alien who dared the wilderness 
alone bestrode the finest horse anv of the recent arrivals had ever 
seen. A dark, dappled brown with black points and a thin white 
blaze between his eves—a horse that stood like a thoroughbred, 
ears alert, eves fixed on the horizon, tail slightly arched. He 
must weigh, in good condition, nearly thirteen hundred pounds. 
And he was a stallion. 


qRom the horse the insolent eyes of the recent arrival roved 
| the animal's equipment—a fine, well-cared-for saddle of 
the type then in use by the cavalry. A snaffle-bit on a bridle of 
plain black leather, with the exception of a yellow brow-band and 
reins of finely braided rawhide, a product, evidently, of Mexico. 
From a carved leathern boot the stock of a carbine emerged and 
the butts of cap and ball revolvers protruded from holsters of 
similar pattern on each side of thé cantle. At the rider’s left hip 
a third holster swung, at his right a Bowie knife in a metal 
sheath. 

The adventurer’s clothing, although travel-stained and old, was 
not such as was worn by common men; his broad flat beaver hat, 
with the scarlet wing of a blackbird upthrust from the wide band, 
gave to him a faint suggestion of a dandified bandit. More 
incongruous still, he had shaved that very morning and, in open 
rebellion against the masculine fashion of the period, he wore 
neither beard nor mustache. His hair, jet-black and wavy, hung 
upon his capable shoulders and was, apparently, accustomed to 
bidaily brushing. 

“Does your maw know you're out alone?” the stranger de- 
manded of Dermod D’Arcy. A huge, rough, ignorant and un- 
kempt man, born and bred to the wilderness, he had achieved 
instinctively a dislike for this man he could not help recognizing 
as a superior. 

A bound, and the big brown thoroughbred horse was beside 
him. ‘Faith, you’re the inquisitive one, aren’t you?” D’Arcy 
cried hotly, and with a furious blow of his open hand against the 
other's jaw, swept him to earth. The brown stallion whirled and 
the fallen man’s companions saw in D’Arcy’s hand a long revolver 
that swept through a menacing arc, seeming to cover them all at 
once. 

Somebody laughed, then a pleasant voice hailed D’Arcy. 
“Put up the pop-gun, boy. Nobody here’s going to quarrel with 
you for putting Alvah Cannon in his place.” 

D’Arcy backed his horse away from them, steadied the animal 
and drew another pistol. ‘If you have business farther ahead, 
gentlemen, pray do not permit me to detain you.” 

Alvah Cannon got sheepishly to his feet and mounted his horse. 
“Forward!” he commanded, and as his cavalcade swept on down 





“* of a shod horse! 





The Tide of Empire 


the pass he looked with much interest at D’Arcy’s two competent 
pack-mules, with their neat brown canvas-covered packs. 

Half an hour after.the party had passed on, Dermod D’A; 
followed on their trail. He saw them half-way across the valley 
as he halted to camp for the night. 

“T wonder now where those laddybucks are bound?” he queried 
of his mules when they came up to the fire for the flapjack he cus. 
tomarily shared with them: ‘The fellow Cannon is not a popular 
leader, yet he is the leader. ‘That’s because he knows the country 
and the others do not. He rides with assurance, so he dog 
Shawneen. Now, a knowle ige of the passes over the Sierra I haye _ 
not, nor have I a map.” 

He divided the flapjack between the mules. 

“We'll be up betimes, lads, and follow on Cannon’s trail. We'll 
be beholden to them, Michael, but thank God we will not have to 
admit it. Independence is a dear thing to the clan D’Arcy, 
Doubly dear, in view of the fact that ’tis little else we have left.” 

His evening meal cooked, he extinguished his camp-fire, and 
leaving his hobbled animals to graze, rolled up in his blankets 
and went to sleep. 

At sunrise he was en route again, following the easily dis. 
cernible trail in the lush green grass. At the river bank it turned 
south for a few miles, where evidently Cannon had found a ford 
and crossed to the western bank; in a grove of scattered bull- 
pines he caught up with the party. 

He counted the bodies—nineteen white men and _ twelve 
Indians. 

“Their horses and pack-ponies it was, Michael, that brought 
them to this. The Indians coveted the stock and Cannon was: 
careless and put out no pickets. Jedediah Smith, in his traverse’ 
through this valley in 1826, reported the Indians not customarily 





- hostile but great horse thieves. Michael, there’s one man missing _ 


from the party. Where is the leader? The others stood their 
ground and fought to the last, but not that lad whose ear I 
boxed. The Indians have lifted their booty and departed, so. 
we'll have a look through the wreckage. Hah, a map, as sure as 
pussy is a cat.” 
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T was lying in the grass close to the dead embers of the camp- _ 

fire, where, doubtless, someone had been studying it when the — 
attack was launched. Dermod D’Arcy studied it now, without — 
haste. A crude map it was, more panoramic sketch than map, 
but at the conclusion of his perusal of it D’Arcy knew that 
approximately a hundred miles to the south was Walker Pass, 
leading over the Sierra and down into the Tulares, as the lower 
San Joaquin Valley was then known. 

Before leaving that camp of the dead Dermod D’Arcy satisfied 
himself that the marauding Indians had driven their captured 
horses back across the river and into the east. He decided, there- 
fore, in his journey sou‘hward to the eastern entrance to Walker 
Pass, to keep as close to the Sierra foot-hills as possible. There 
was an abundance of water from the melting snows of the Sierra, 
flowing out into the valley in little creeks and emptving into the 


river, but the soil along the foot-hills was sandy and not produc- 
tive of heavy feed. D'Arcy decided that for this reason game 
would be scarce in that direction and consequently he would be 
less liable to establish unexpected contact with the Indians. 

He pushed south, taking his time, traveling by night and hiding 
in the sparse mesquite timber by day. Gradually as he drew into 
the south the valley became more arid; low stunted sage took the 
place of the rich grasses and game was no longer encountered. 
Thereafter he pushed on in daylight. 







In the middle of the afternoon of his first trek in daylight he came across the spoor 


‘Indians do not shoe their horses, Pathfinder, my boy,” he informed the big brown 
stallion, and thereafter rode on that trail. Eventually it swung at right angles to- 
ward the buttress of the Sierra and debouched into a canyon. D’Arcy consulted his 
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ks, 


A Josephita was like 
a bd ready for 
fight as the or 
chestra swung into 
the old tune. © Ra- 
diant as a star’ — 
so D’ Arcy thought. 


map. “Walker Pass,” 
hedecided and pressed 
forward. ‘ 
The gradient in- 
creased rapidly and 
by sunset he found 
himself two thousand 
feet above the floor of 
the great valley. The 
melting snow provided 
ample water, and 
bunch-grass, rich and 
nutritious, grewamong 
the sage on the moun- 
tainside. A well-de- 
fned trail led over 
the pass and the melt- 
ing snow had made 


this trail slushy; 


D’Arcy noted clearly 
the hoof-prints of the 
shod horse. 

Upon resuming his 
journey next morning 
he came suddenly 
upon the horse, lying 
dead in the trail. The 
animal was saddled, 
bridled and still warm; 
investigation revealed 
that after it had fallen 
and broken a leg, a 
bullet had ended its 


But that was not 
al that interested 
D'Arcy, albeit his in- 
terest was not pro- 
hounced. In the dead 
horse he thought he 
Tecognized the animal 
Cannon had been rid- 
mg when they had 
met in the White 
Mountains. 

“A bad thing for 
aly man to find him- 
self afoot in this wil- 
Thess, Pathfinder,”’ 
DArey assured his 
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C,Does your maw know you're out alone?’ the stranger demanded. ‘‘Faith, you're the inquisitive one, aremt 


horse. “And afoot the man is. 
plainly in the snow.” 

As he climbed upward the snow increased in depth, but for- 
tunately it was frozen solid and offered nice footing for the 
animais. The imprint of the boots of the man ahead showed 
plainly and all day D’Arcy followed them. At sunset he camped 
on the summit at an elevation close to ten thousand feet, and 
since there was no grazing here, he tied his jaded stock in the 
scrubby timber. 

At the first graying in the east he was on the trail again, for 
this day’s march was to be a forced one. His stock had not eaten 
the day previous and he was anxious to camp that night below 
the snow-line on the western slope of the pass, where his jaded 
animals would again find grass. 

32 


There's his spoor, showing 


He walked, leading Pathfinder and gnawing on jerked venison 
for his breakfast. The footprints of the man ahead still showed 
plainly in the snow, and while they gave no indication of exhaus- 
tion or a slackening of pace, D’Arcy presently had indubitable 
evidence that he was catching up with the man. The snow 
crystals that fringed his footprints were not frozen solid and once 
D’Arcy saw a tiny-wisp of smoke rising out of the snow; upon Il- 
vestigation he discovered it to be the dottle from a pipe recently 
emptied. 

From time to time D’Arcy halted to rub his eyes, for the glare 
of the sun on the snow-field was causing them to smart and water. 
He drew his hat well down and stepped resolutely forward. Sud- 
denly a rifle-shot echoed through the pass and a bullet ripped 
through the heavy mass of hair at the base of D’Arcy’s neck. 
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jyout’’ D’ Arcy cried hotly, and with a furious blow swept him to earth. 


“A miss is as good as a mile,” he decided, his start of surprise over, and gazed 
about him. Up the hillside he saw a little thicket of young mountain cedar 
with a thin wisp of white smoke floating out of it. Instantly he mounted 
Pathfinder, drew his pistol and charged the thicket, firing into it as he 
came within range. 

Don't shoot! For God’s sake, don’t!’ a man’s voice shrilled. 

_. Very well. Come out with both hands held above your head. Leave your 
rifle there. I'll get it presently.” 

_ The thicket parted and Alvah Cannon emerged, hands uplifted, blinking 
in the strong sunlight. 

I suppose you coveted my animals and equipment,” Dermod D’Arcy 

Suggested almost plaintively. 
a m hungry and half blind and half crazy, Mr.—er ‘4 

D’Arcy, friend Cannon, Dermod D’Arcy.” 


‘Forgive me, Mr. D’Arcy.’’ 

“Certainly, you superb ass, cer- 
tainly. But I’ll keep an eye on you for 
all that. Go back and pick up your 
rifle. No time for mooning, friend 
Cannon. We must push on to grass 
tonight. Have some of this jerked 
venison? It will stay your hunger 
pangs until I can prepare a good 
dinner.” 

Cannon hung his head. ‘You're 
mighty kind to me, friend ~ 

“You conceited jackdaw! In the 
event of more Indians, two rifles are 
better than one, are they not? Be- 
sides, you know this country and I do 
not. It’s a fine large country and I 
think there’s room for both of us, pro- 
vided you behave.” 

“T will, Mr. D’Arcy, I will,” Cannon 
promised fervently. “To err is hu- 
man, to forgive divine, as the Good 
Book says.” 

“T imagine you might not have 
erred if you hadn’t been suffering from 
a touch of snow ophthalmia. Ordi- 
narily you would never have missed 
me at such short range, I dare say. 
By the way, how did you manage to 
escape that massacre back in the 
valley?” 

“T’d left camp to kill an elk for our 
party, and while I was away the 
Indians attacked. When I got back 
I found what you found: I couldn’t do 
nothin’ so I—I—just kept on.” 

“Well, dubious as your society 
must be, friend Cannon, I’m grateful 
for it. Indeed, I’m fairly mad for 
human society, but if I cannot get 
that, inhuman society will do. Where 
were vou and your party bound?” 

“To trap in the Tulares.” 

“Ah! I take it, then, you know your 
way about the Tulares.” 

“T’ve trapped there two years,” 
said Cannon. 

“You can lead me to the Spanish 
settlements on the Pacific shore?” 

“Happy to, Mr. D’Arcy.” 

“Thank you. I accept your guid- 
ance. By the way, hand me your 
powder-horn. I have never heard of 
a rifle doing much damage unless 
primed with powder... Thank 
you, my (Continued on page 187) 
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UR Embassy in Madrid celebrated the signing of ‘the 
Armistice with a big dinner-party. | I Jeft: at: about 
four o’clock with my friend the Major;and the night 
being very fine we decided to take a walk before going 

to bed. After a turn on the Paseo de Recoletos; we: headed: up 
Calle de Alcala toward the Puerta del Sol, intending to:return 
home by way of Calle de Hortaleza. 

Here is where Fate enters. The Major that day: had drawn 
three months’ pay and had not yet converted it into a' draft to 
send home to his family; it was burning a hele in his pocket. 
Before we reached the Puerta del Sol we dropped into the Casino 
de Madrid, a fashionable club in the heart of the city of which we 
were members by virtue of our diplomatic rank. 

And of course we went up to the great gaming hall on the third 
floor. 

The favorite game at that time was trente-et-quarante. Scores 
of the runs since the opening of play in the afternoon were 
to be seen on a big board at one side of the room. With one 
swift glance at the board the Major exclaimed: ‘Look! Red 
has come up nine times running!” 

Without more ado he edged his way through the crowd around 
the table and laid 100 pesetas ($20) on black. It came red. He 
then backed black with 200 pesetas. It came red. He put a 
500-peseta note on black. Red again. A 1,000-peseta note dis- 
appeared as red came up for the thirteenth time in succession. 
He then placed two 1,000-peseta bills on black. Red again. 
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Three 1,000-peseta bills 
disappeared as red came 
up for the fifteenth 
time; and the Major 
was “‘broke.” 

“Any money with 
you?” he asked me, I 
had some silver ‘and 
two 1,000-peseta notes, 
which I handed him and 
which he placed on 
black. Red _ repeated 
for the sixteenth time. 
And we were both 
“‘broke.” 

It is not part of this 
story to record the fur- 
ther vagaries of that 
game of trente-et-quarante.: Lmay add by way of general interest, 
however, that red repeated twice more, black came up just once, 
and red again repeated eleven times. 

A>phenomenal run, of course. Anyone who could: have 
predicted it could easily have broken the bank of the Casino 


« de Madrid. 


Had the Major arrived at the beginning of that long run and 
steadily backed red, with an initial investment of 100 pesetas 
he could have stopped with the ninth play winner by more than 
his year’s pay in the United States Army. Had he continued 
to play red, and had the house placed no restriction on the size 
of his play, he could have stopped on the sixteenth play of that 
run winner by more than $600,000. 

But, in sharp contrast to the “might-have-beens,” the cold 
fact is that inside of a few minutes the Major was broke and 
owed me 2,000 pesetas. He had lost just 8,800 pesetas. As the 
peseta at that time was about the only currency in the world at 
a premium, he had lost about $1,700. 

That was a great deal of money for the Major to lose. In fact, 
at that particular time he could not afford to lose any money. 
He was living at heavy expense in Madrid, he had a wife and 
children at home to support, and nothing but his army pay to do 
it on. It was a sad Major who walked out of the Casino that 
night.. The only significant remark he made was: “I feel like a 
dog!” And when one feels like a dog it implies that one hasnt 
behaved like a human being. 
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~ ten o’clock Sunday morning—forty-two hours. 
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One other instance 
from real life. Among 
the eight players in 
a Friday night poker 
game in New York not 
long ago was a clean- 
cut young business man 
of about thirty. At the 
beginning of the game 
he announced that he 
positively must quit at 
midnight—he had to be 
up early the next morn- 
ing to drive his wife and 
children over to Long 
Island to spend the day 
with the grandparents. 

When the game broke 
up at eleven o’clock the 
next morning he left behind his I.0.U. for $3,000 and carried 
away a check for $65, the difference between what he had actually 
lost and his 1.0.U. That check, at his request, was drawn to the 
order of his wife; he could thereby prove to her that he had not 
spent the night in vain or failed his family without some reward. 

He has not yet repaid that $65. 

I have no record of what he said on leaving a game in which 
he had lost at least $2,500 more than he could afford to lose and 
which had caused his wife a sleepless night and wrecked the 
happiness of two families for a day, but I can imagine how he 
felt and I can suspect that he called himself, among other names, 
askunk. He will probably feel like a skunk until he has taken 
up that I.0.U. and probably won’t regain his self-respect until 
he has had his “‘revenge”’! 

Another Friday game began at four o’clock because my friend 
Hector had to quit at eleven to meet his wife after the theater; 
he wanted a good long game. He got it; that game broke up at 
Hector drove 


ia ee 


forty-five miles to his Connecticut home, went to bed and stayed 
there for a week. It nearly killed him. 

_ Hector is a huge man, hard-headed, methodical and as punctual 
in his habits as a clock; and he dotes on comfort and fresh air. 
Yet he sat humped up in a hard chair in a little room thick with 
smoke for forty-two hours.. His income exceeds fifty thousand 
a year and he loves money, but if anyone had proposed that he 
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repeat that performance in that same room, ail alone, he would 
have sworn he couldn’t do it to save his life, and if he could he 
wouldn’t do it again for fifty thousand dollars. But it is an even 
bet that under similar circumstances he would stick to the game 
till he collapsed. Talk about man’s inhumanity to man! 

For years gambling on the market was the hobby of a New 
York artist friend of mine. He was often “broke,” of course. 
He married, had a baby, and had saved up $2,000. Then he got 
a sure-thing tip that a certain motor stock would double in value 
before the end of the year. He plunged—on a twenty-percent 
margin. When he let go he was “broke” and had lost every 
nickel he could borrow from his friends. It took him three years 
to dig out. 

We are now prepared to discuss our problem: why don’t gam- 
blers behave like human beings? But before we turn to the 
psychology of the gambler we must note that every human being 
is a natural-born gambler. Let us look at this proposition a 
minute. 

I do not mean to imply that in any new-born’s repertoire of 
behavior is a gambling instinct; nor, for that matter, any other 
specific instinct. Human beings are not wasps or ants; their be- 
havior is not of the instinctive kind. They are born dumb as 
dumb-bells, without knowledge and without experience, and 
without habits or special ways or forms of behaving. They do 
have specific mechanisms which respond (Continued on page ma 
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(You must excuse me. 
I cannot give you a 
lesson today,’’ said 
Mrs. Caypor. Ash- 
enden thought of her 
sitting hour after hour 
with that hideous fear 
gnawing at her heart. 
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SHENDEN arrived at Lucerne in the middle of the 
afternoon, and having taken a room at the hotel at 
which he had been instructed to stay, went out. It was 
a lovely day, early in August, and the sun shone in an 

unclouded sky. He sat down on a bench facing the water. So 
long at all events as the fine weather lasted he was prepared to 
enjoy himself. 

To do that was not precisely why he had come to Lucerne. 
He had been sent there on a secret mission, but he did not see 
why he should not at least try to combine pleasure to himself 
with profit to his country. 

Ashenden was in a good humor, however, not only because the 
air was enchanting, scented, warm and yet fresh, and because the 
sky and the lake were blue, but alse because he had just enjoyed 
an experience that appealed to his acute sense of the absurd. 
He was not sure, it is true, that his chief, R, would see the fun of 
it.: What humor R possessed was of a sardonic turn and he had 
no facility for taking in good part a joke at his own expense. 
To do that you need to be able to look at yourself from the out- 
side and be at the same time spectator and actor in the pleasant 
comedy of life. R was a soldier and looked upon introspection as 
unhealthy, un-English and unpatriotic. 

When Ashenden, given charge of a number of spies working 
from Switzerland, was first sent to that country, it was thought 
necessary to let him see the sort of reports that he was required 
to obtain. R handed him a sheaf of typewritten documents; they 
were communications from a man known in the Secret Service 
as Gustav, who lived habitually at Basle. 

“He’s the best fellow we have,” said R. “His information is 
always very full and circumstantial. I want you to read these 
things very carefully so that you may know what you’ve got to 
36 
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aim at. Of course Gustav is a very clever little chap, but there’s 
no reason why we should not get just as good reports fromthe 
others. It’s merely a question of explaining carefully what we 
want.’ 

Gustav represented a Swiss firm with branches at Frankfort, 
Mannheim and Cologne, and by virtue of his business was able to 
go in and out of Germany -without risk. He traveled up and 
down the Rhine, and gathered material about the movement of 
troops, the manufacture of munitions, the state of mind of the 
country—a point on which R laid peculiar stress—and other 
matters upon which the Allies desired information. His frequent 
letters to his wife concealed an ingenious code and the moment 
she received them in Basle she sent them to Ashenden in Geneva, 
who extracted from them the important facts and communicated 
them in the proper quarter. Every two months Gustav came 
home and prepared one of the reports that served as models to 
the other spies in this particular section of the Secret Service. 

His employers were exceedingly pleased with Gustav and 
Gustav had reason to be pleased with his employers. His 
services were so useful that he was not only paid more highly , 
than the others but for particular scoops had received from time 
to time a handsome bonus. 5 

This went on for more than a year. Then something aroused 
R’s quick suspicions: he was a man of an amazing alertness, not 
so much of mind as of instinct, and he had suddenly a feeling 
that some hanky-panky was going on. He told Ashenden nothing 
definite—whatever R surmised he was disposed to keep to him- 
self—but told him to go to Basle, Gustav being then in Germany, 
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He left it to Ashenden to 


and have a talk with Gustav's wife. 
decide the tenor of the conversation. 

Having arrived at Basle, Ashenden took a tram to the corner 
of the street in which Gustav lived and, with a quick look to see 
that he was not fellowed, walked along to the house he sought. 
It was a block of flats that gave you the impression of decent 
poverty, and Ashenden conjectured that they were inhabited by 
clerks and small tradespeople. Just inside the door was a 
cobbler’s shop; and Ashenden stopped a moment. 

‘Does Mr. X live here?’”’ he asked in his none too fluent 

rman. 

“Yes, I saw him go up a few minutes ago. You'll find him in.” 


— was a trifle startled, for he had but the day before 
A received a letter from Gustav’s wife addressed from Mann- 
em in which Gustav by means of his code gave the numbers of 
certain regiments that had just crossed the Rhine. He went up to 
the third floor on which he knew already that Gustav lived. He 
tang the bell and heard it tinkle within. In a moment the door 


Was opened by a dapper little man with spectacles and a close- 
aven round head. He wore carpet slippers. 
Herr X?” asked Ashenden. 





“‘At your service,” said 
Gustav. 

‘““May I come in?” 

Gustav was standing 
with his back to the 
light in the passage and 
Ashenden could not see 
the expression of his face. 
He felt a momentary 
hesitation and gave the 
name under which he 
received Gustav’s letters 
from Germany. 

“Come in, come in. = 
am very glad to see you.” 

Gustav led the way 
into a stuffy little room, 
furnished with various 
pieces of carved oak fur- 
niture. On the large table 
covered with a_ table- 
cloth of green velveteen 
was a typewriter. Gustav 
was apparently engaged 
in composing one of his 
invaluable reports. A 
woman was sitting at the 
open window darning 
socks, but at a word from 
Gustav rose, gathered up 
her things and left the 
room. Ashenden had dis- 
turbed a pretty picture of 
connubia! bliss. 

‘Sit down, please. 
How very fortunate that 
I was in Basle. I have 
long wanted to make your acquaintance. I 
have only just this minute returned from 
Germany.” He pointed to the sheets of 
paper by the typewriter. “I think you will 
be pleased with the news I bring. I have some 
very valuable information.” He chuckled. 
‘One i; never sorry to earn a bonus.” 

He was very cordial, but to Ashenden his cordiality rang false. 
Gustav kept his eyes, smiling behind the glasses, fixed watchfully 
on Ashenden and it was possible that they held a trace of nervous- 
ness. 

“You must have traveled quickly to get here only a few hours 
after your letter, sent here and then sent on by your wife, reached 
me in Geneva.” 

“That is very probable. One of the things I had to tell you is 
that the Germans had come to the conclusion that information 
is getting through by means of commercial letters and so they 
have decided to hold up all mail at the frontier for eight and 
forty hours.” 

“T see,” said Ashenden, smiling; ‘“‘and was it on that account, 
then, that you took the precaution of dating your letter forty- 
eight hours after you sent it?” 

“Did I do that? That was very stupid of me. 
mistaken the day of the month.” 

Ashenden looked at Gustav with amusement. That was very 
thin; Gustav, a business man, knew too well how important in his 
particular job was the exactness of a date. 

“Let me look at your passport a minute,” said Ashenden. 

Gustav started. ‘What do you want with my passport?” 


I must have 





“T want to see when you went into 
Germany and when you came out.” 

“But you do not imagine that my com- 
ings and goings are marked on my pass- 
port. I have methods of crossing the 
frontier.” 

Ashenden knew a good deal of this 
matter. He knew that both the Germans 
and the Swiss were guarding the frontier 
with extreme severity. 

“Qh? Why should you not cross in 
the ordinary way? You were engaged 
because your connection with a Swiss 
firm supplying necessary goods to Ger- 
many made it easy for you to travel 
backwards and forwards frequently with- 
out suspicion. I can understand that 
you might get past the German sentries 
with the connivance of the Germans, but 
there still remain the Swiss.” 


USTAV assumed an expression of in- 
G dignation. “I do not understand 
you. Do you mean to suggest that I 
am in the service of the Germans? I 
give you my word of honor. I will not 
allow my straightforwardness to be 
impugned. ’’ 

“You would not be the only one to 
take money from both sides and provide 
information of value to neither.” 

“Do you pretend that my information 
is of no value? Why, then, have you 
given me more bonuses than any other 
agent has received? The Colonel has 
repeatedly expressed the highest satis- 
faction with my services.” 

It was Ashenden’s turn now to be 
cordial. 

“Come, come, my dear fellow, do not 
try to ride the high horse. You do not 
wish to show me your passport and | 
will not insist. You are not under the 
impression that we leave the statements 
of our agents without corroboration or 
that we are so foolish as not to keep track 
of their movements. Even the best of 
jokes cannot bear an indefinite repetition. 

I am in peace-time a humorist by pro- 
fession and I tell you that from bitter 
experience.” 

Now Ashenden thought the moment 
had arrived to attempt his bluff; he knew 
something of the excellent but difficult 
game of poker. “We have information 
that you have not been to Germany now, 
nor since you were engaged by us, but 
have sat here quite quietly in Basle, and 
all your reports are merely due to your 
fertile imagination.” 

Gustav looked at Ashenden and saw 
a smiling face expressive of nothing but 
tolerance and good humor. A smile 
slowly broke on his own lips and he gave 
his shoulders a little shrug. “Did you think I was such a 
_ as to risk my life for fifty pounds a month? I love my 
wile. 

Ashenden laughed outright. “I congratulate you. . It is not 
everyone who can flatter himself that he has made a fool of our 
Secret Service for a year and a half.” 

“I had the chance of earning money without any difficulty. 
My firm stopped sending me into Germany at the beginning of 
the war, but I learned what I could from the other travelers; I 
kept my ears open in restaurants; I read the German papers. I 
got a lot of amusement out of sending you reports and letters.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said Ashenden. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Nothing. What can we do? You are not under the im- 
pression that we shall continue to pay vou a salary?” 

“No, I cannot expect that.” j 

“By the way, if it is not indiscreet, may I ask if you have been 
playing the same game with the Germans?” : 
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G,"‘ Are you English or American?’’ asked Caypor. 


“Oh, no!” Gustav cried vehemently. “How can you think it? 
My sympathies are absolutely pro-Ally. My heart is entirely 
with you.” 

“Well, why not?” asked Ashenden. “The Germans have all 
the money in the world and there is no reason why you sho 
not get some of it. We could give you information from time to 
time that the Germans would be prepared to pay for.” 

Gustav drummed with his fingers on the table. He took up4 
sheet of the now useless typewritten report. ‘The Germans are 
dangerous people to have doings with.” 

“You are a very intelligent man. And after all, even if yout 
salary is stopped, you can always earn a bonus by bringing us 
news that can be useful to us. But it will have to be substal- 
tiated; in future we pay only by results.” 

“T will think of it.” ? 

For a moment or two Ashenden left Gustav to indulge ® 
reflection. He lighted a cigaret and watched the smoke he h 
inhaled fade into the air. He thought too. ~ 
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“English,” said Ashenden. 


“Is there anything you particularly want to know?” asked 
Gustav suddenly. 

Ashenden smiled. “It would be worth a couple of thousand 
Swiss francs to you if you could tell me what the Germans are 
doing with a spy of theirs in Lucerne. He is an Englishman and 
his name is Grantley Caypor.” 

. T have heard the name,” said Gustav. He paused a moment. 
How long are you staying here?” 

As long as necessary. I will take a room at the hotel and let 
you know the number. If you have anything to say to me you can 
be sure of finding me in my room at nine every morning and 
seven every evening.” 

il should not risk coming to the hotel. But I can write.” 

‘Very well.” 

Ashenden rose to go and Gustav accompanied him to the door. 

We part without ill-feeling, then?” he asked. 

Of course. Your reports will remain in our archives as 
models of what a report should be.” 


He had no fear that Caypor would guess he was a British agent. 


Ashenden spent the next two or three days visiting the town. 

On the fourth morning a letter was brought up with his coffee. 
The envelop was that of a commercial firm unknown to him and 
inside it was a typewritten sheet. There was no address and no 
signature. Ashenden wondered if Gustav was aware that a type- 
writer could betray its owner as definitely as handwriting. Hav- 
ing twice carefully read the communication, he held the paper up 
to the light to see the water-mark, then struck a match and 
— it burn. He crunched up the charred fragments in his 

and. 

He got up, for he had taken advantage of his situation to break- 
fast in bed, packed his bag and took the next train to Berne. 
From there he was able to send a code telegram to R. His in- 
structions were given him two days later, in the bedroom of his 
hotel at an hour when no one was likely to be seen walking along a 
corridor, and within twenty-four hours, though by a circuitous 
route, he arrived at Lucerne. 

He was traveling with a brand-new (Continued on page 07) 
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OLLIN MERCER sat in a period chair, beside a period 
table, before a period fireplace, and he read by a period 
lamp. The room was spread with Persian rugs, walled 
in panels of needle-point, and everywhere were expen 

sive nothings, including the pictures. 

Ina chair of another period sat Mrs. Rollin Mercer, and Mercer 
put down his newspaper and looked at her. ‘Jocks, she’s grande 
dame,” he thought, but he couldn’t say it aloud because she 
wouldn’t have liked “‘Jocks”’ and he wasn’t sure how to pronounce 
grande dame. So he merely looked at her. 

Her blue velvet gown—they were due somewhere later—be- 
came her admirably, her pearl necklace and pearl earrings, the 
sparkling rings on the hand which held her glass, and the high 
coiffure of silver hair, became her infinitely. He sat looking at 
her with the same admiration with which, every night, he still 
approached his elegant and pretentious home on Lake Shore 
Drive. ; 

His wife looked up from her magazine and spoke, regarding the 
fire. Said she: “The liberation of the cathode ray will probably 
revolutionize building materials, ship-building and perhaps fuel.” 

Mercer experienced a wave of the unpleasant. She was always 
doing this to him. What in thunder was the cathode ray? And if 
anybody in the house knew anything about the revolution of 
building materials, ship-building and perhaps fuel, it ought to be 
he and not Janet. 

“M-m-m,” said Mercer, in a manner of great preoccupation. 

“Tt may even make new foods,” she went on liberally. 

“Might,”’-he conceded fairly. 

Now he looked at her without approval, even with something 
of rancor. Of course it was fine for Janet to know things, but 
why did she have to seem to know them? 

“Perhaps it will remake materia medica,” she advanced. 

Materia medica! Why couldn’t she say medicine? And what 
did she mean? 

“When do we have to go?” he demanded. 

“We might go at any time now,” she returned precisely, 
snapped her glass and rose. ‘My coat is in the hall,” she sug- 
gested. 

‘He brought it, folded her in white fox depths, and telephoned 
his garage. They wert down the steps in the soft summer night, 
as the beautiful car came backing down the drive. He took his 
place beside the wife whom he had married twenty-six years be- 
fore, fresh from a family in whose high presence he had trembled 
with respect. Now, having made his own place beside them, he 
looked up from adding dollar to dollar to find his wife au courant— 
D3 words were hers—with matters of which he knew nothing at 
all. 

And though he had made the fortune, it was she who wore the 
manner of superiority. 

The wife, the business, the house, the position, the money—he 
had them all. And slumped down in his new five-figure car, he 
stared at his chauffeur’s liveried back and looked ahead over the 
years: The wife, the house and the car didn’t need him. The 
business, he was forced to admit, had gone on perfectly. the year 
that he was in Europe. Any trust company could reinvest his 
money as well as he could. Where did he come in? 

“T expect you and Herbert will get into the billiard-room and 
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stay the whole evening,” his wife observed, with her hackneted 
accent of intense disapproval. 

“T hope so,” said Mercer, with a ray of satisfaction. 

For Herbert Allen and he had come from the same town; had 
come up to Chicago together and had both made good in the only 
way they knew; and now sometimes they spent an evening to- 
gether and talked happily about the old days, the days in Potter’s 
Depot, Illinois. 

Herbert’s wife, who was neither grande dame nor highbrow, 
stood among her guests with a temporary manner which.was hard 
to explain; but she looked always as if she had alighted for ‘a 
moment, as if she could not tarry, as if even then she were listening 
for some summons, and as if you had better hurry if you wanted 
to get it said and have her hear it. Even in the formal receiving 
line it was the same—her invisible ear was, undersher haif, 
cocked for some call. Herbert, relaxed, resigned}stged beside 
her, and if he wanted to hear his own name paged; this did not 
appear. As soon as he could do so decently, he slipped away to 
the billiard-room, whither Mercer had already preceded him. 

Mercer dashed down his newspaper. “Bert,” he said, “look 
at this.” 


HE paper was the Potter’s Depot Epitome, to which Allen had 

subscribed for thirty years. He now read: ‘For immediate 
sale: Dwelling house at 516 West Conant Street. Modern, except 
heat, light and water. Big bargain for a quick buy. Address 
the premises.” 

““My gosh, Bert,” said Rollin Mercer, “that’s my old home. 
Sure. The old place. Father built it.” : 

“Sure enough,” said Allen, ‘‘and it looked just the same as 
ever when I last saw it. Even to the brown paint.” ‘ 

“T haven’t been in that house for thirty years,’’ said Mercer. 
“T’ve a good notion to run down and go over it.” 

“T’ll come along,” Allen said. 

They talked about that house. They remembered the Sundays: 
night that they had come home privately from fishing; had hid a 
big catch under gunny sacks in the kitchen closet until the fish 
could have a respectable Monday advent; and then on Monday 
the two had suddenly gone off for a week to Uncle Henry’s in the 
country. They recalled the sequel. 

“Bert,” said Mercer, “now that wasn’t such a thundering 
happy occasion, at the time. Neither was running away with the 
circus.:and getting jerked back. What makes ’em so nice to 
reminiscence on?” 

“T don’t know,” said Allen. 

“That house at 516 West Conant—what is there about that 
house that makes me want to go down there and look it over?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Allen. ‘Ours burned,” he added gloomily, 
“or I’d like to go there too. Like to see the wood-shed—and the 
tree. Mother and the girls made soft soap under. I hated soft 
soap, too.” 

“T hated our wagon-shed,” said Mercer, “but I hope to tke 
Lord it’s still there.” 
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“T’ve got to go and round up some guests to come down here 
and have a game,” said Allen, not moving from his corner of the 
billiard-table. 

“T’m sick of billiards, myself,” said Mercer. “I’m off golf too. 
Fact is, Allen, I don’t know what to do with myself half the 
time. Janet He said no more. 

Allen said more. ‘Rosamund,” he said, “is dottier over the 
children now than she was when they were young. I’m not in the 
count—not in the picture. Some- 
times I feel like my will and 
my insurance, and that’s all.” 

“VYou’re a_ successful man, 
Allen!” said Mercer indignantly. 

“You’re another,” said Allen. 
“You’ve got no children, but 
you have got your wife—and I 
haven’t.”’ 

“Janet,” said Mercer explo- 
sively, ‘is more interested in 
what’s going on in the world than 
she is in me, by gad!” 

They regarded each other. 

Some guests were heard escaping 
from above stairs toward the 
billiard-room. 

“Let’s run down to Potter’s 
Depot tomorrow,” said Mercer. 

“Could you get away right after 


lunch?” 


Potter’s Depot lay dreaming 

in the sun of a June afternoon 
when Mercer’s car rolled up 
Conant Street. Potter’s Depot 
had been dreaming for eighty 
years, and to judge by externals, 
the dream had not yet come true. 
The town was only a hundred 
miles from Chicago, but neither 
man had been there in two 
decades. 

The house at 516 West Conant 
lay behind lilacs, now flowerless 
and green, and bridal-wreath, in 
its last bloom. The place had a 
fence, and the gate had no 
spring but was secured by a rope 
weighted with a paint pail filled 
with stones. The front stoop 
sagged a bit, and it had a 
wrought-iron scraper, to invite 
the scraping of mud from the 
shoes of a guest. A yellow rose- 
bush bloomed under a window, 
and a robin had a nest and some 
young ones on the upper molding 
of the porch. 

Mercer strolled up the cream 
brick walk to the house. He 
wasn’t sorry that Herbert had been detained and was to join him 
later. Mercer stepped along almost delicately, looking to this 
side and that. He thought: 

“There’s one of the poplars Father planted—the other must 
have died. There’s the spruce—there’s the russet apple tree that 
never bore. There used to be eight other apple trees on the 
place—say, but the lot used to be bigger, didn’t it? That’s the 
window that had the lace curtain that my squirrel ran up and 
down—and they made me let him out,”’ he recalled resentfully 
and rapped on the door. 

A woman opened the deor. She was very thin, with large eyes, 
and she stared at Mercer without a movement of her lashes. 

“This place is advertised for sale, I believe,” said Mercer. 

“Ves, Rollin,” said the woman. “Come in.” 

Stupefied at hearing his own name uttered so freely, Mercer 
looked up.at this woman. A faint perception of resemblance 
stirred him, and as he entered and caught a side:view of her face, 
it gripped him. 

‘Mildred Wells!” he said. 

Her smile, white and wintry, hardly warmed her lips, and she 
put out her hand as if she were more deeply aware of her own shy- 
ness than she was of him. 

“Please to walk into the parlor,” she said. 


Girls 


They sat in the low-ceiled little parlor, and the walls closed 
Mercer round. There had stood the center table, there had h 
the crayons of his parents, there the old coal-stove had glowed 
The stair door rose before him, and above, in the room over the 


Two Little in Blue 


dining-room, he had dreamed his dreams of Mildred Wells, and 
of life. 

“How long have you been living in my old home?” Mercer 
demanded. 

“Seven years,” she said, and flushed a blazing scarlet. She 


hurried on: “Mother and Father have both died here. I’m all 
alone now. I’m going to sell and live with my married sister.” _ 

“That’s an awful life,” said Mercer unguardedly, and cried, “I 
beg your pardon! But why don’t you stay on here?” 

She said tonelessly: “It’s too large a place for me to keep up 
alone.”’ 

Too large a place. Mercer’s eye pierced the wall, saw his 
parents’ little bedroom, the dining-room where the range had 
stood in winter, the tiny summer kitchen. Up-stairs the two low 
chambers. 

“How much do you want for the property?” he asked. 

“I thought maybe—three thousand,” she said faintly, and 
added quickly: ‘‘There’s two lots.” 

“Sure,” said Mercer. “I’ve hoed ’em both, pretty near. I 
thought I might like to do it again. I’m thinking of buying the 
little place,” he said. 

But all the time he was looking at her with attention—the 
ravaged face, the mournful eyes, the undeveloped figure. Mildred. 
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Mlercer 


He talked on about the place, listened to her faint essays 
to praise it, saw her mounting excitement, her nervous gestures. 
Mildred Wells. He had brought her home from church, in heav- 
enly agony at her nearness. He had taken her sleighing over the 
white land in the black nights. And beside the spruces, close to 
her father’s door, he had kissed her good night, and more than 
once. What had happened? While she explained what a fine 
place there was for chickens, he tried to remember. There 
seemed to be nothing to remember, no tragedy, no misunder- 
standing. Things had merely stopped. That was the tragedy. 
Or did she remember? 

“Room for two hundred pullets,” she was saying. 

And good Lord, how slim her waist had been! And so it was 
now—only what did it matter? Mildred Wells and his dreams of 
her in the room over the dining-room. 

“You sit here,” Mildred Wells was saying, ‘‘and let me get us 
A aot Or maybe you would ‘rather walk round in the 
yard?” 

He accepted gratefully, and stepped out the front door in the 
slanting sunlight. His mother’s bed of four-o’clocks and portu- 
lacas had been there—moss-roses, she had called them. And 
sweet alyssum that he never could spell—not that he had wanted 
to. The well-house there, the dog-kennel there—Laddie, whose 
brown expectant eyes and shaggy head he saw abruptly as if it 
had been forty years before. There the doves used to “light.” 


G For thirty years Rollin 
Mercer had been home- 
sick for somebody who 
cared. Though he had 

— made the fortune, 

it was his wife 
who wore the air 
of superiority— 
cool, detached, 
aloof 


There the grindstone had 
stood. There sloped the same 
outside cellar door—he could 
smell the cool moldy breath; 
and he thought about the 
swing-shelf, safe from mice, 
with wire covers over the 
dishes to make them safe from 
flies. 

He looked to the far corner 
of the lot, where the wagon 
shop had been, with sweet 
clover deep about the double 

doors; and abruptly, across the grass and sorrel of 
the yard, he could imagine his father coming 
toward the house—that thin drooping figure, the 
blue shirt, the shoes that seemed always to have 
been spattered with whitewash. 
This figure he could fancy looking up and smil- 
ing a bit, that hopeful bright-eyed smile that his 
father had never lost to the last. How little he had had! How 
heroically he had tried to make a living for his family from that 
little wagon shop! For thirty years the slight figure had worn 
the path, now long overgrown, back and forth from the shop to 
the house. He had died too soon to know of his son’s success. 
His mother had died too soon. Ifonly.ifonly .. . 

Mercer turned and walked blindly toward the house, as so 
many times he had gone there, seeking comfort. It had never 
failed him. It did not fail him now. Faintly and deliciously, 
there stole out to him from the open kitchen door the heartening 
smell of frying potatoes. 

To that door he stepped up, and he looked in, and he asked 
wistfully: ‘Couldn’t I come in there while you cook?” 

Mildred Wells, wearing a blue apron, turned from the stove 
and smiled. 

“Come in,” she said. 

He went inside that kitchen and breathed the air of home, of 
thirty years ago. Stove, table, sink, little mirror, even the hooks, 
all looked the same. He sank down in the wooden-bottomed 
rocker by the window, with the pink geranium and the curtain 
calico; and just then the smell of the coffee stole out and mingled 
with the fried potatoes. 

“Gosh!” he breathed, and he saw that she had laid the table 
there in the kitchen. 

“I thought,” she said, “you might (Continued on page 175) 
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The Story So Far: 


IEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN STRICKLAND went to the Burma ruby mines at Mogok to buy a 
jewel for a lady. 


Strickland did not shoot. 
meant danger in some strange way to one he loved. 

Captain Thorne, of course, did not believe his tale when Strickland told it the next 
morning. But then they found that a native servant, Maung H’la, whom Thorne char- 
acterized as “the greatest scoundrel unhanged,” had been sought for by a stranger like the 
tiger man of the jungle, and had fled from him in terror and disappeared. 

Strickland bought the ruby, a gorgeous stone, for Lady Ariadne Ferne—the most 
beautiful, the most widely loved, the most daringly unconventional girl in England. 

When Thorne learned for whom it was intended, he gave Strickland another bit of 
Ariadne, according to newspaper gossip, had lately made friends 
If Maung H’la, said Thorne, had his deserts, he would 
stand in the dock, and Corinne would stand beside him. And Thorne advised Strickland, 
when he returned to England, to look up the inquest on Mrs. Elizabeth Clutter. More 


warning information. 


with Corinne, the famous dancer. 


he would not say. 


The tiger man, Maung H’la, Corinne—these three were now linked in Strickland’s 
mind in the subtle warning of danger to Ariadne. 

He went back to England and saw Ariadne herself. And she put an end to his secret 
hopes—she was engaged, she said, to the rising young barrister, Julian Ransome. © 

Strickland tried to tell himself that, at 
forty-two, he could not hope to marry a girl 
of twenty-three, and to rejoice in her happi- 
ness. But his real feelings, which he in- 
tended never to reveal to her, showed in his 
eyes as he gave Ariadne the ruby. 

“Tam so sorry,” she said gently ;andadded: 
“T shall treasure this stone all my life.” 


$I O——go 


TRICKLAND dropped into his old 
place with an ease which rather sur- 


prised him. He went where the 
world went. To Epsom, for instance, 
on that day of blinding sunshine, when 


Captain Cuttle won 
the Derby. There, for 
the first time, he saw 
Corinne, the famous 
dancer, amidst a group 
of people in a private 
stand by the winning- 
post. Since she wore a 
small, tightly fitting 
hat which covered her 
ears and hid her eyes, 
a pair of orange- 
colored cheeks, and a 
scarlet gash for a 
mouth, he was totally 
unable to distinguish 
her from any other of 
the thousands of young 
women. 

There, too, a !ittle 
later on, he stumbled 
upon Lady Ariadne, 
who, bohemian that 
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While he was there, he agreed, at the request of Captain Thorne of the native 
police, to shoot down a man-eating tiger that had been spreading terror in the villages. 

He sat in a tree in the jungle at midnight waiting for the tiger. But no tiger appeared. Instead, a man 
leaped from the jungle into the moonlight—an emaciated, powerful man, carrying a great club, with a tiger’s 
ferocity and a cobra’s cunning stamped on his features. 

But along his nerves ran some subtle, subconscious warning that this man 
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she was, had preferred to picnic with her lover 
amongst the other gipsies on the hill. 

“Strickland!” she cried at the top of her voice. 

Julian Ransome, on the other hand, laughed 
a little affectedly as Strickland approached. He 
seemed to be saying: “For once this is an amusing 
experience.” 

“Strickland, I have written to you,” cried 
Ariadne, ‘“‘and of course you’ll come.” 

Ariadne’s idea of a letter was a line of half a 
dozen words scribbled with a pencil across the 
corner of a holograph invitation to a public din- 
ner. The letter was signed by Lord Culalla, a 
young and wealthy Australian. who had been 
lately raised to the peerage and was making a stir 
in the new world of London. It bade Strickland 
to a banquet at the Semiramis Hotel given on 
behalf of the Choral Benevolent Society. 

“T have arranged your seat. A.F.” This was 
the extent of Ariadne’s letter. 

Strickland found it upon his table when he re- 
turned from Epsom. A second letter arrived for 
him by that afternoon’s post. And the sight of it 
gave him a queer little shock. For the stamp 
was Burmese and the postmark Mogok. 

It seemed to him a little odd that the letter 
should have reached him on the very day when 
he had first seen Corinne, and so soon after seeing 
her. He hesitated a little before he opened it. 

‘After all, it’s his affair now,”’ he said to him- 
self, and it was modesty which prompted this re- 
flection. If there were peril for Ariadne in this 
affair of Maung H’la and Corinne, it was Julian 
Ransome’s business to stand between her and it, 
not his. 

The writer was Captain Thorne, and he had 
some startling news to give. 

First of all he repeated his apology for ever 
having seemed _ to 
doubt Strickland’s 
story. A man answer- 
ing exactly to the 
Colonel’s description 








GBy some freak of Strickland’ s’ 
imagination, behind Corinne the 
air seemed to shape itself darkly 

into the spectral avenger. And 

his blow must smite Ariadne also. 


























had been seen y 
the jungle road 
teen miles or so from 
Mogok, about they 
time when the Colon 
was buying his ruby, 

He had not been seen since. Then the lette, 
went on: 

“Maung H’la’s body was found in the j 
two days after you left, and not half a mik 
from the spot where you waited in your tre. 
Mr. Brain, of the Forest Department, foundit 

’ and the tiger at the same time, and was forty. 

nate enough to kill the tiger. As for M 

H’la, it is supposed that the tiger killed him, 

At all events, nothing could be proved to the 
:contrary. Brain, however, thinks——” 

And then came, for Strickland, who re. 

membered well the caution of Captain Thome, 

- amost illuminating alteration. After 

he had written “Brain, however, 
thinks——” Thorne had broken of 
and scratched the words out, yet left 
them legible. So the careful District 

Superintendent of Police said whathe 

meant to say and committed himself 

to no statement at all. Strickland could not but 
smile at so ingenious a way of conveying to him that 

Maung H’la died by another agency than a tiger's 

claws. ‘The letter continued, indeed, even more 

explicitly: 

“His neck was broken. And of course a gentle 

pat of the tiger’s paw would have broken it just 

as easily as—say, the sort of club your stranger was 
carrying. I hold no views upon the matter. 

Maung H’la was certainly mauled by the tiger. So 

no case could lie. But the greatest sportsman who 

ever shot big game in Burma did write that there 
could not be a greater fallacy than the old super- 
stition that a tiger never ate anything not killed 
by himself.” This last sentence was underlined. 

There the letter ended, and there was the truth 

uttered in Thorne’s very own special and particular 

way. Maung H’la had been caught and murdered 
in the jungle on the very night when Strickland was 
sitting out on his machan in the tree, and not half 

a mile from where he watched; had been murderéd 

silently and suddenly, and by that grim Satan with 

theclubin his hand, perhaps—nay, almost certainly, 
only a few minutes before he had stood out in the 
glade with the moonlight glistening upon his eyes. 

Strickland sat with the letter in his hands, and 
all his forebodings crowding back into his mind. 

The tremendous event! That is what he had called 

it—aye, even before it had happened. And here 

was the loom of it once more in the sky like the 
glare of a fire on land to a sailor in the dark of the 
seas. Here it was threatening Corinne the dancer, 
whose gay plumage had helped to brighten Epsom 
that afternoon, and through her friendship, reach- 
ing out towards the sacred person of Ariadne Ferne 

—involving her, perhaps, in a dreadful scandal 

which even she could not carry off. é 

There was a knock upon the door, and Strick- 
land’s servant announced that’ Mr. Julian Ran- 
some would like to see him. Strickland jumped up 
with alacrity. Here was the very man to whom 

.P afin this mystery must be confided. 

Yow ' or, “Show him in,” he cried, and Julian Ransome 

. was ushered into the room. <i 

“J have come to see you about that dinner of the Choral 























































































































Corinne’ s voice ran, wavering, up and down Benevolent Society. Ariadne is very anxious that you should go. 
the scale of fear. ‘Don't leave me yet! She wants to make the dinner a success.” 
she cried to Ariadne and Strickland. “I’m going,” Strickland answered. 


‘I shall crouch bere till morning.” This was the moment to relate his story, and hand over his 
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trust to its proper guardian. 
Heimagined himself telling 
the story. How vaporous 
and fantastical it would 
sound! It was an account 
of his moods rather than a 
statement of facts. 

‘Won't he treat the 
whole story as mere moonshine?” 
Strickland asked himself. 

The facts were few enough— 
the quest and murder of Maung 
H'la by the alarming stranger and 
some vague connection, through 
Maung H’la, between him and 
Ariadne’s friend Corinne. 

“Even if he listens seriously,” 
Strickland’s speculations ran on, 
“wouldn’t Ransome be just the 
man to take the fatal step of try- 
ing to exercise authority over 
Ariadne to make her break off her 
friendship with the dancer?” 

Perhaps, after all, he had so 
much authority! 

In his perplexities Strickland 
asked a question directly. 

‘Do you know Corinne?” 

There was just a perceptible 
pause before Ransome answered. 

“Of course I do.” 

“Is she French?” 

“No, English. Corinneisa name.” 

The -answers were short. Co- 
tinne was clearly a subject Mr. 
Ransome did not wish to pursue. Strick- 
land, however, pursued it. 

“What’s your opinion of her?” 

The pause was now even more percep- 
tible. 

“She is a friend of Ariadne’s,” Ransome 
replied at last. : 

Strickland laughed cordially. He could 
have wished for no other reply from the 
future guardian of the trust. He would 
transfer the charge of it now and here. 
He picked up his letter to begin the story, 
when Ransome must needs spoil alto- 
gether the effect which he had produced 
and check the words on Strickland’s lips. 

“All that has got to end, of course,” he 
continued’ “I have let it go on. But it 
won’t do.” 

“It will end in the natural order of 
things, no doubt,” said Strickland. 

“Sooner than that,” Julian Ransome 

answered. 
_ Strickland thoughtfully folded up his letter and put 
itaway in a drawer. It seemed now to him that Ran- 
some would use the story of Maung H’la’s end and its 
menace to Corinne prematurely, rashly, and set up 
Ariadne still more publicly as Corinne’s champion and 
associate. 

“You can form your own opinion of Corinne, Colonel 
Strickland,” said Ransome. “For you are going to 
meet her yourself. When this bore of a dinner is over, 
we are all to go on to the Noughts and Crosses.” 

“Good Lord, what’s that?” cried Strickland. “A 
public house in the King’s Road?” . 

_ No,” Ransome explained very seriously and patiently. “The 
Noughts and Crosses is the newest and brightest and best of the 
night clubs. The ‘Noughts’ stand for the men, you see, and the 
Crosses’ for the women. Corinne dances there.” 

“Does she, indeed? I shall be introduced to her, then>” 
said Strickland. 
































































“You certainly will.”’ Ransome gazed reflectively at the Col- 
onel as he added with an air of deprecation: “But, perhaps, you 
would be wiser not to entertain too high hopes. There is a 
Spaniard, Leon Battchilena: You will (Continued on page 16 5) 








Woman Who 
Buried Her 
PAST 


GOOD many people called 
Mrs. Henry Hassard 
= a snob and she did 
not deny it. She was 
“proud of her pride,” as she put 
it. To her friends, or rather to 
those acquaintances who pre- 
tended to be friends, she ex- 
plained candidly and casually 
that a social position such as hers 
demanded hauteur, poise, a frig- 
idity of mind and a formality of 
manner which was likely to be 
misconstrued; that it involved 
also the exercise of a certain ruth- 
lessness which was bound to make 
enemies. If that constituted 
snobbery, so be it; one could not 
be a leader and march in the < 
ranks. 

Ambitious? Certainly she was > A 
ambitious. Ambition, the firm af 
determination to get ahead at ra 
whatever cost, always had been 
and always would be the dominating motive of her life. She 
had started that way as a girl. 

This was quite true. Henry Hassard had discovered the sort 


of person she was soon after meeting her, arid he had been at-” 
tracted as much by her mental energy as by her undeniable good 


looks. At that time she had been working in a Western variety 
theater, and Western variety theaters were not nice places of 
employment. Drinks were served in the curtained boxes and 
out of every dollar spent by the patrons for refreshment a per- 
centage went to the ‘‘actresses’” who promoted this conviviality. 
Salaries were nominal; nevertheless, some of the girls got ahead 
very rapidly. 

Virginia Hazen, that being her name, was neither better nor 
worse than her companions, which is a manner of saying that she 
was no better than she should have been, but she was very much 
smarter than they, and more important by far, she had a level 
head. Henry Hassard was awake to the danger he ran in making 
such a girl his wife, but he had never denied himself much of any- 
thing, and in those days as well as these young men of means had 
a way of marrying whom they chose. 

Hassard took the chance. He brought Virginia back to New 
York with him.as his bride and he introduced her as the daughter 
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of a wealthy Montana mining 
man. Nobody pried into her 
history, for: she promptly 
made friends of her husband's 
friends. Inside of five years 
she had become one of the 
leaders of the social world in 
which they moved. _.... ° 
Now this success, so im- 
mediate and so extraordinary 
under the circumstances,” was 
by no means entirely due-to 
Virginia’s beauty or to -her 
force of character, although 
they had something to ,do 
with it, as did her theatrical 
schooling. Henry was, in the 
main, responsible. He drilled 
her, he coached her; he ground. 
her down, he smoothed and 
polished her until she fitted 
her new position to a nicety. 
He practically made her over. 
She was hard; it was a patient, 
painstaking job on his part, 
but good workmen enjoy 
handling refractory material, 
it takes such a high finish and 
it fits so precisely when itis 
done. yi 
Nobody runs straighte 
’ than a reformed crook, no- 
body becomes so narrow or so 
bigoted as the ungodly person 
who has been “saved,”~.no 
woman guards her reputation 
more carefully than she who 
repents of some youthful folly. 
Virginia Hassard ran straight, she grew as narrow as the groove 
in which flowed her daily life, and of all the matrons of West- 
chester County, none was so careful of her good name and so 
jealous of her standing as she who’had neither name nor standing 
of her own. She made a splendid wife and a good mother but 
she learned to dispense with friends. Friends, her husband had: 
warned her, are likely to become confidants. it Met 
The Hassards lived ‘‘up the Hudson,” at that time a section 
favored by some of the smartest families. As the-years-went Dy 
the character of the environment changed; it became less fashion- 
able but more respectable, if such a thing were possible. More 
conservative, too. The most respectable, the most conservative 
members of the community were the Henry Hassards, and 
Virginia became its social dictator. In common with her better 
neighbors she looked down upon residents of the newer and less 
seasoned sections of suburban New York. All this, of course, was 
a matter of years in the doing. : 
The Hassards had one child, a son. When Henry, Senior, died, 
his widow mourned him sincerely, then settled herself to the 
earnest task of being a good mother to Henry, Junior, and of 
rearing him to fill the place his father had left vacant. It was as 
much for the boy’s sake as for her own that she refused to sur- 
render the reins of her dictatorship. She adored the boy, he was 
her idol; she vowed that she would bequeath to him the finest, 
the firmest, the most respected social position of any young man 
in New York, and so she jealously guarded every ounce of power, 
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every atom. of prestige she had gained. 

Virginia spoiled young Heary pretty 
thoroughly, as was inevitable, but she was 
too serisible to pamper him. She put him 
through the most expensive private schools, 
where his body recetved as thorough train- 
ing as his mind, and, due more to her am- 
bition than to his, he later became captain 
of the Princeton crew and yet managed to 
graduate with honors. Nothing less than 
the unusual would have satisfied his 
mother, for by now he was more than her 
idol, he was her god. 

Virginia was sorely disappointed that he 
somehow failed of the distinction of being 
voted the most popular man of his class, 
and she could not understand it. But the 
truth is Henry was as hard and as highly 
polished as his mother and, like her, he had the knack of exciting 
admiration but completely lacked the ability to make real friends. 

After his graduation Virginia set about arranging a suitable 
marriage for him, and naturally she aimed high. To be frank, she 
aimed so high that there was no target to shoot at. 

Then came the war. Some of Henry’s college friends went over 
with the Canadians. others later joined the Foreign Legion, and 
he talked a good deal about doing something of the sort, but he 
never quite got around to it. He did go across finally, but not 
until America had entered the struggle and he had been drafted. 
Thanks to Virginia’s efforts, he received a commission before 
he sailed. 

Followed two years of anguish for Mrs. Hassard. She suffered, 
bled; every day was a torture. Relief work became fashionable 
and she plunged into it—Virginia always led in “the thing to do.” 
Her home at Tarrytown she filled with sick boys in uniform, she 
lived the life of a trained nurse and ran the place like a hospital. 
Those boys were soul-sick as well as body-sick and many of them 
yearned for a little something more than food, amusement, pro- 
fessional solace, but Mrs. Hassard was an automaton, there was a 
remoteness to her sympathy that chilled instead of warmed the 
objects of her concern. 


Ne her love was centered upon her own son and about him she 
worried constantly. Only the mother of a thoroughly spoiled 
child can understand her selfish agonies. She was sorry for these 
lads, to be sure, she provided lavishly for their ease and their 
comfort and she made a slave of herself in their behalf, but she 
would have sacrificed them all for Henry. This vast expenditure 
of strength, of time, of money she regarded not as a voluntary 
sacrifice but as a—well, as a sort of insurance premium upon her 
son’s safety. It was a bribe to God. 

When news of the Armistice came she collapsed. 

The bribe had taken. Henry returned home in perfeci health 
and as quite a hero; nevertheless he was changed. In some ways 
he was almost a stranger to the woman who believed she knew 
him best. Virginia was slow to admit the change even when it 
came up for comment one day in the office of Dexter Wood, her 
attorney. She had consulted Wood with increasing frequency of 
late, for the Hassard estate, never so large as it was reputed to be, 
had shrunk alarmingly during the war and now in the post-war 
readjustment period it was shrinking still further 

“Isn’t it time Henry settled down and went to work?” the 
attorney inquired. 

Virginia shrugged. “I don’t know. 
through a lot It left him fagged.” 


Remember, he went 
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Does he understand the con- 


“He has had a vear to rest up. 
dition of your affairs?” 

“Certainly not. Why spoil his fun?” 

“‘He’d be the last one to jeopardize vour future security—or so 


I assume—but that’s precisely what he is doing. And you're 
doing him an injustice by allowing him to run on. Figure it out 
for yourself, Virginia: there’s barely enough income left to main- 
tain you in comfort, and at best you'll have to economize. ’ 

“Oh, I’ve made a start in that direction. I’ve cut my charities 
to the bone.” 

The lawyer smiled. “They always go first. Now, then, Henry 
has been tied to your apron-strings long enough. Put him into 
business. Other young men have made good in spite of their ad- 
vantages and he can do so if he puts his mind to it. The trouble is 
to get him to put his mind to anything. What is it the war did to 
our boys? It made men out of some mighty poor timber and—it 
spoiled a lot of promising material. Henry seems to have—well, 
to have lost compression. He’s like a motor that runs idle but 
won’t pull a load. Forgive me if a 

“He’s the best boy in the world,” Virginia declared with con- 
viction, “and I refuse to be alarmed. I’m having my troubles 
and he’s having his. He is readjusting himself physically, men- 
tally, psychologically———”’ 

“Morally, too, I hear.” 

“And I’m going through a similar experience, financially. Our 
boys lived fast and furiously over there; everything was brutal, 
abnormal. I presume you mean Henry is learning to slow down, 
trving to get in step again. Well, what of it?” 

This was not what Dexter Wood had meant but he let it pass. 
As a matter of fact, it seemed to him that Henry Hassard was 
speeding up instead of slowing down. “Of course the simple and 
the direct way to solve his problem and yours, too, is to marry 
him off to some rich girl. With vour social acquaintance and 
your technique that should be a simple matter.” 

Virginia smiled at her attorney. ‘“‘Naturally, I don’t share 
your prejudice against marriages of that sort, Dexter, for mine 
turned out so well. Frankly, that’s precisely what I have in 
mind for the boy and I dare say I must get at it at once. But as 
for his—indolence, I think he has been loafing largely to please 
me. He knows I want him near me.” 

When his client had left, Wood sat frowning for a while. 
Virginia was the smartest woman he had ever known, but she was 
blind on one side. If he was any judge of human nature Henry 
Hassard, Junior, was as nearly no good as any young man of his 
acquaintance. 


Mother and son had a frank talk soon thereafter and Virginia 
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was a little dismayed at the willingness with which Henry offered 
to go to work. Somehow she got the idea that he was relieved to 
escape from the monotony of home life and to evade her espionage. 
When she sounded him out on the subject of matrimony she got 
nowhere. He was lackadaisical; the mere thought of marrying, 
whether for love or for money, rather bored him. 

He confessed that he had been pretty well spoiled by girls and 
that the ones his mother thought highest of struck him as par- 
ticularly uninteresting. It would be pleasant, without doubt, to 
share in a large fortune, but the girls of his acquaintance who had 
fortunes large enough to share with anybody were either too dumb 
or too intelligent, too slow or too lively to suit him, and only a 
few were good-looking. After all, a chap didn’t need much money 
if he had good friends. 

“Marry whom you choose, of course,” the mother told him, 
“only be sure you marry the right sort of girl. You know any 
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G'It would kill 

me if you married a common girl, Henry,” 
“9 said his mother, ‘for it would prove your 
own small caliber. The surest way to 
measure a man is to measure his wife.” 


number of them and vou surely wouldn’t have it in your heart to 
marry the wrong sort.” 

“T presume not.”’ 

“You have a name, position, and you’re supposed to be com- 
fortably well off. Beware of any girl who runs after you. For 
heaven’s sake, don’t bring me a—a chorus girl. Promise?” 

“T promise,” Henry laughed. : 

“T mean that figuratively and literally as well. I know theatri- 
cal women. I was one.” Virginia’s lips compressed themselves. 
“And don’t think too lightly of money. That’s the improvidence 
of youth. I don’t mean to imply that money is everything, 
but it is a great deal more than we consider it, at twenty- 
five. Poverty is degrading. Money is a safeguard to self-respect: 
it enables one to do so many nice things and to know so many 
nice people. I want you to know only the nicest people, Henry, 
and to associate with them. It would kill me if you married a—a 
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common girl, for it would prove your own small caliber. The 
surest way to measure a man is to measure his wife.” 

“In other words, a man is judged by the woman he keeps?” 

“Exactly! That’s why I worked like a galley-slave to make 
something of myself. The only questionable thing your father 
ever did was to marry me.” 

“Ridiculous! You’re the cleverest woman in the county.” 

“I admit it, my dear. That’s why our marriage turned out so 
well. I made it succeed. Not many women could do as much 
and so again I urge you to marry well. It’s the best insurance 
in the world.” 

Henry Hassard found a job. With a bond house, of course. As 
time went on he took to living at one of his clubs and his mother 
saw him only at week-ends, for commuting wearied him. By and 
by even those visits became infrequent and Virginia began to 
consider selling her Tarrytown place and taking a house in town. 
But the home was heavily mortgaged and Henry argued against 
such a move. Bond selling, as he explained, was a peculiar 





business; it involved a deal of night work and 
it called for personal contacts. A fellow had to 
fit his habits to those of his moneyed friends. 
If Virginia came to town it would handicap 
rather than help him. 

In order to avoid completely losing touch 
with her son Mrs. Hassard made it a practise 
to go to the city once a week and have lunch- 
eon or dinner with him. Sometimes they 
went to a theater. She did not care much 
for the theater, for it aroused memories too 
long ignored, too thoroughly stifled: it was 
like visiting the grave of some indiscretion. 
Moreover, she did not approve of the modern 
stage, for the frankness of the spoken drama 
caused her to cringe and she could see little 
except vulgarity in the musical shows. 


HE first show Henrv took her to was one 
gE the latter sort. It was “The Slanders,” 
a “‘seven-seventy” revue, the tickets for which 
sold at a heavy premium. Hardened theater- 
goers gasped at “The Slanders” and nudged 
their neighbors and asked what next. Natu- 
rally, it was a great success. It was advertised 
as a sumptuous eye and ear entertainment. 

Virginia conceded that much and more. 
As she told Henry, it was an eye, ear, nose and 
throat entertainment: a bust, body and thigh 
show. 

She could have sat through it with the boy’s 
father and taken a certain sophisticated enjoy- 
ment out of its lavish splendor, but with 
Henry, the younger, here beside her she suf- 
fered an attack of extreme self-consciousness. 
She wondered what emotions in him were 
excited by those beauteous white bodies so 
nearly naked. Was it an esthetic enjoyment 
he derived? She could not make herself be- 
lieve that it was. 

The spectacular climax of this “edition” 
of “The Slanders”’ occurred in the second act 
when, at the conclusion of a bewildering ballet, 
an encrmous jewel box opened, exposing a per- 
fectly nude girl. Perfect and nude would bet- 
ter describe her, for in face and figure she was 
exquisite—Virginia had never seen a more 
beautiful creature. For a full minute she 
posed against a background of purple velvet, 
then, as a roar of applause broke forth, the 
scene was suddenly blacked out. 

When the house lights came on, Mrs. Has- 
sard turned to her program, but Henry in- 
formed her: 

“That’s Myrna Sloan. You must have 
seen her pictures in the rotogravures. They call her the Slander 
Girl.” 

“Poor child!” the mother murmured. 

Henry faced about and raised his brows. “What? What do 
you mean?” 

“T was merely thinking of the price she pays for this applause. 
I dare say she cries a good deal.” 

“Nonsense! You were a professional, Mother. You must 
know how they look at such things. It’s all in the business.” 

“The business has changed since my time. And the people, 
too. Why, the toughest dance-hall girl in the wildest Western 
mining-camp was a prude compared with that creature.” 

Henry opened his lips to speak, then shrugged and turned his 
face back towards the stage. 

One day Dexter Wood felt called upon to tell Mrs. Hassard 
that her son was behaving badly. He was drinking too much and 
working not at all. He was living on borrowed money. Nor was 
that the worst: every night he was to be seen in the company of 
Myrna Sloan, a show girl. 

Mrs. Hassard paled, a sickness assailed her. Myrna Sloan! 
The Slander Girl! Henry was in love with that—that naked 
body! Wood answered the mother’s questions frankly: yes, the 
affair was serious and there was no telling how far it had gone or 
where it would end, for the young people were crazy about each 
other. It had already gone far enough to excite a deal of scanda- 
lous gossip and if something was not done immediately Henry 
would probably end by marrying the (Continued on page we 
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N EARLY October, Luke Lewis, prominent promoter in 
what Bill McGeehan calls the cauliflower industry, con- 
ferred with little Sandy King, his press-agent and right- 
hand man. 

“We got to make different plans,” said Luke. “TI figured the 
new champ would be good for one sell-out in the Arena this 
winter and at least one big outdoor show in May or June. But 
you seen what happened last night. He makes his first public 
appearance since winning the title, and he gets booed. People 
don’t want a champion that’s interested in this here anesthetic 
dancing and bee culture. Match him with anybody but Ryan 
and he wouldn’t draw flies. What we got to do is leave him 
lay for a year, till we can put him and Ryan on in a return 
match.” 

“Tf I was a fighter,’ said Sandy, “I wouldn’t want to 
rest a whole year. I’d be afraid I’d forget all I knew about 
fighting.” 

“Tt would hurt some fighters,” said the boss, ‘‘but they’s others 
that ain’t got nothing to forget. That’s none of my business, 
though,” he continued. ‘‘What’s bothering me is how to keep 
the public awake till next fall without giving them a champion- 
ship bout.” 

“Too bad you can’t match Burton and Cook,” said Sandy. 

The Cook he referred to was Jem Cook, a colored gentleman 
known as the Black Bull of Biloxi. He had never whipped any- 
one but his children, he was middle-aged and slow, his ‘‘fighting” 
was in such flagrant violation of all rules that even the referees 
found fault with it, and yet a large portion of Fistic Fandom, 
or Moronia, had long regarded him as the logical contender for 
the title recently wrested from Jack Ryan by Beau Burton, the 
Student Prince. 

“They’s no place you could hold it,” Luke said. “And further 
and more, Cook is going to fight Teddy Walsh in Buffalo next 
week and that means good night Cook. Larry Woltz is the 
referee. He was born in the South and he’ll see that it’s a fair 
fight even if he has to tape the black boy’s wrists with a pair of 
handcuffs.” 

“How about a series of trials? Make a list of all the heavy- 
weights we can think of, match them up with each other through 
the winter and spring, and then, whoever comes through, why, 
he can meet Ryan. And whichever wins between he and Ryan 
gets the big match with the Beau.” 

“Of course that idear has occurred to me,” said Luke. “I 
guess it’s the only solution. But you know they ain’t three 
heavies in the country that could knock the ashes off a cigar, 
and the public don’t like big fellas that can’t hit.” 

“Jimmy Donohue can hit.” 

“T said big fellas. Donohue claims one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds, but I bet you could put him and a cow on the s-ales 
together and they wouldn’t weigh one-seventy. Suppose I was 
to let him in the competition and he beat all these hams, why, 
it would be a joke to match him with Ryan.” 

“Well, there was Carpenteer and Dempsey.” ; 

“Carpenteer was a frog and that makes all the difference. 
Just tell people that So-and-So is champion of France or Paraguay 
and they’ll break down vour gates even if they know the fella 
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Press-agent 


had to be brought off the ship in a wheel-cha‘r. Get me a guy 
from some place abroad and I’m all set. I mean any place but 
England; when you mention an English champ, everybody 
thinks of Joe Beckett and takes it asa joke. If somebody would 
spring up in Spain or Greece or somewheres But as long as 
none of those birds are in sight, we better begin figuring on what 
we've got here, and then it’ll be a tough job to fix up some pre- 
liminary matches for them that ain’t too silly and yet not too 
dangerous. Who do you suggest?” 

“T was thinking of Fitzgerald and Moran.” 

Frankie Fitzgerald, a Rumanian known as Fitchburg’s Fighting 
Fool, and Mike Moran, the Malden Murderer, were a pair of 
200-pounders who had been seen together in so many New 
England rings that Dame Rumor whispered they must be be- 
trothed. It was said that on one occasion, three or four years 
ago, the Murderer, who had got his sobriquet from a childhood 
practise of stepping on ants, had tripped in a tear in the canvas 
and sunk to one knee, but the Fighting Fool had restored him 
to plumb before the astounded referee began to count. This 
was the only incident remembered by patient eye-witnesses of 
the couple’s hundred-odd rounds of petting. 

“We'll have to include them because of the general shortage,” 
said Luke. “But we’ll also have to find somebody for each of 
them to lick before we dast bring them together again. And 
that’s going to be quite a chore.” 

“Why not have Fitzgerald beat Donohue, and Moran win 
from Eddie Brock?” 

“Donohue and Brock would kave to foul 
them.” 

“Well, they wouldn’t mind doing that 
if it was worth their while. Donohue is 
really a middleweight and Brock is a welter, 
and it wouldn’t hurt neither of their repu- 
tations to lose to guys that outweighs the 
entire Notre Dame football squad. ” 

“All right,” agreed Luke. ‘We'll start to 
work along those lines and hope for the 
best. But meanw’ile, you watch the papers 
and if you run acrost any news from abroad 
that might relieve the situation, remember 
where you get your pay. And in order so 
you won’t overlook nothing, I’ll make you 
a proposition: Find me a foreigner that 
ain’t absolutely impossible, and I’ll give 
you a cash bonus of five grand.” 

_The conference was over and the diminu- 
tive Sandy left the office to keep a luncheon CThe 
engagement with one Mabel Ives, to whom, Rugged Rock 
or no apparent reason, he was paying court. 

On the way, he thought a great deal about 
Mabel and very little about his employer’s talk, until suddenly 
Luke’s last words recurred to him. 

_“Five grand!” he said to himself. “Why, with that amount 
oi money in one lump, I could marry her without going into debt. 
I'll certainly dig him up a wop or an Armenian if I have to comb 
Newark!” 

But such a desperate measure proved unnecessary, thanks to 
Miss Ives. She insisted on spending the afternoon at the Palace, 
though Sandy would much rather have gone to a picture theater 

use picture theaters are dark. (Miss Ives’ stvle of beauty 
Was shown to its best advantage in the dark, but that wasn’t 
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why Sandy wanted her there.) Anyway, she made him take her 
to the Palace and ‘t was lucky she did, from Sandy’s astigmatic 
point of view, for the third number on the bill brought him to 
the end of his quest, if so brief and inert a search may be dig- 
nified by that term. 

“Prentiss, Master Ventriloquist” was the title of the act, but 
it was not Prentiss and his laryngeal chicanery that impressed 
little King. It was the physique and diabolic and exotic appear- 
ance of an anonymous member of Prentiss’s scant troupe, who 
played, none too well, the part of a silent sentry in the unusually 
elaborate Arabian scene which the Master evidently considered 
essential to proper exposition of high-class ventriloquism. 

“There’s the big fella I want!” said Sandy. 

“Shut up and let me enjoy the show, or you won’t be the little 
fella J want!”’ said his girl friend. 

Sandy sat impatiently through the rest of the bill and was 
actually glad Mabel had a date that evening with her ukulele 
teacher. 

Harry Soule, stage-manager at the Palace, was a hot fight fan 
and Sandy had often given him tickets to Arena shows. So it 
Se easy to get back stage and arrange a meeting with Prentiss’s 

ig aid. 

“But what do you want of the big bum?” asked the curious 
Soule. “Are you thinking of making a fighter out of him?” 

“No, no,” replied Sandy with a mendacious laugh. “I’m 
trying to locate his brother, who used to work for us.” 

“The big bum,” Henry Goetz by name, 
was shy at first. He was not accustomed 
to being wanted by anybody and it seemed 
unlikely that the little visitor boded well. 
However, Sandy managed to coax him to 
a thinly disguised saloon and there to warm 
him into a less diffident mood. 

It developed that he was twenty-four 
years old, that he had been born in Penn- 
sylvania, that his father’s ancestors were 
German and that his mother’s people, 
way back, had lived in Russia. Prentiss 
was paying him thirty doll.rs a week, but 
his engagement was for one week only, as 
the Master found it possible and economical 
to break in a new silent sentry at each 
stand. He had graduated from school at 
the age of nine and since then had sold 
newspapers, washed cars, painted barns, 
worked in a mine and enjoyed vacations 
_~ lasting anywhere from one to four years. 
. He was six feet two, weighed 208 pounds 
and had not been in a fight since he was 
old enough to apologize. 

“T- don’t suppose you’d mind making a lot of money,” said 
Sandy. 

“How?” 

“Boxing. A fella with your build and stren’th is a sucker not 
to go in the fight game. Especially when they look as much 
like a fighter as you d>. When I seen you on the stage this 
afternoon, I thought you must be a champion fighter from some- 
wheres in Europe, just doing this thing for fun.” 

“Who would I have to fight?” 

“Nobody you can’t lick. That is, at first. You'd be matched 
with a couple of push-overs and you'd (Continued on page 193) 
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66 HATEVER have you been doing?” demanded 
the doctor. 
“Keeping fit,’’ I answered, bunching my biceps 
and cording my stomach muscles in the approved 
washing-board fashion. 

Yes, I was proud of myself. Had I not at fifty attained a 
physical development that would have done me credit at thirty? 
So I expanded my chest and tried to look like a picture post-card 
of Carpentier. But the doctor’s gaze was grim. 

“What’s the idea?” he snorted. 

“Oh, I’m not going in for any Olympic games,” I assured him. 
“Only, it’s so jolly to be an athlete. You know, I can walk on 
my hands.” 

I expected him to be surprised. He was. 
pause he asked: ‘What’s your system?” 

“Strenuous, rather. Yesterday, for instance, I worked two 
hours in the gym and had a swim in the pool before luncheon. 
In the afternoon I had a three-hour hike.” 

“Was that all?” 

“No. In the evening I put on the gloves. It was that I came 
to see you about. I thought of going in for a boxing tournament 
and wanted to be sure that everything’s o. k. It is, isn’t it?” 

“Wait a moment.” He left me and returned holding in his 
hand a big rosy apple. With a snap he broke it in two. At the 
core it was black! ‘There’s the answer.” 

“‘What’s the matter?” I faltered. 

“The motor’s the matter. Running a hundred to the minute. 
Stuttering, too. Leaky valve. Back-fire.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Your heart. You’ve got a heart as big as that of an ox. And 
whistles.” 

“But I never felt so fit in my life.” 

“T don’t doubt it. All the same, you’re killing yourself. Slow 
suicide. You wanted to be a beau gargon, I suppose?” 

“Tt’s nice to have a good line and to feel loose in one’s clothes,” 
I admitted. 

“Ts it? Well, let me tell you: the man who tries to make himself 
an athlete at fifty is probably going to make himself a corpse at 
sixty. 

I gasped. “But surely I must keep fit?” I said at last. 

“The fitness of a man of fifty is not the fitness of a man of 
thirty, or even forty. You have made an effort out of proportion 
to your years. In developing your muscles you have strained the 
greatest one of all. The walls of your heart are dilated. There’s 
regurgitation. Perhaps a lesion. You’re in bad shape.” 

“What must I do?” A 

“Give up this Olympic stuff. Your idea of keeping fit at fifty 
is all right, only you’ve gone about it the wrong way. You have 
perfected your body at the cost of its most vital organ. At 
present, to all middle-aged men you are a warning.” 

“T see. Ive been a fool. Will I get over it?” 

“T can only hope so. And now I am not going to give you any 
drugs, I want you to try to cure yourself naturally.” 

“T get you. Go ahead.” 

“You must give up alcohol, tobacco, red meat, coffee, all ex- 
citing food generally. Eat very little in the evening. Walk a 
great deal, but never hurry. Keep cheerful; cultivate calm; 
practise placidity. Above all, give up your exercise gradually. 
As a man of muscle let your fade-out be a long and lingering one.”’ 


After a pregnant 


~ 


1 


I had walked into that doctor’s feeling like a million dollars; 
I slunk away looking like thirty cents. In twenty minutes I 
seemed to have grown older by twenty years. 

Had I not received what seemed to me a death warrant! 
Doomed! Cut off in my prime! What a blind, besotted fool I 
had been! 

Unconsciously I had quickened again into the old stride. 
Crumpled, crestfallen, I dropped into the cardiac crawl, and my 
eyes assumed a look of pathetic resignation. Already I was 
dramatizing myself in my new part. I walked wearily, with what 
I thought must be an expression of patient fortitude. I even 
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imagined that the passers-by were regarding me with commiger. 
ation. They seemed to be saying: “Look at that poor devil, 
hard-headed for the boneyard.” 

Then suddenly a gleam of cheer. Tea was not on the taboo 
list and I adored afternoon tea. 

In the window seat of a snug tea-shop I sorrowfully ordered 
hot muffins. Across the way I could see into a well-known 
dressmaker’s, and the sight of the manikins changing their robes 
cheered me somewhat; so that with my third cup of tea I was 
inclined to be less pessimistic. 

“There’s comfort even in calamity,” I said as I finished my 
fifth muffin. ‘Now let me take a gentle stroll to Pére-Lachaise, 
there to pick out a cozy corner for myself. Or how about a 
cheerful visit to the Crematorium?” 


Of course I got the wind up, and instead of breaking off my 
exercise by degrees, I threw my dumb-bells out of the window, 
burned my extensors, cursed physical culture and collapsed into 
inaction. And then the fun began. 

Up to that time I had been physically unaware that I possessed 
a heart; now I seemed to be all heart. I could feel it tapping on 
my eyeballs and throbbing in my finger-tips. I vibrated from 
head to foot like a rickety flivver. For my heart, after being 
accustomed every day to make a prodigious effort, suddenly 
found itself ignored. With violent indignation it protested. 
That master muscle, after responding to all my exigencies, was 
not going to be let down like that. It rebelled, began to cut up 
like the very devil. 


T WAS at night that it enjoyed its greatest triumph. How! 
I grew to dread the sleep-time! You would too if you hada sen- 
sation of a coffin-lid being battened down on you the moment you 
lay flat. Later on, it became a mere paving-stone that lay on 
my chest, so that I had to take short, gasping breaths. If I dozed 
off, my breathing became so rapid it woke me up again. Often! 
spent the night in a sitting position. 

Then if I did chance to sleep, there would come a swishy 
sound in my skull, like a wind-swirl in an attic. This would 
awaken me with a start of terror. Or else I would dream of 
death and monsters and nameless horrors that would rouse me 
trembling, with my heart beating like a mad thing. For months 
I expected to pop off in my sleep, and for a whole year I could 
not lie on my left side. 

But to my mind the worst of all was the eternal tock-tock under 
my pillow. It was as if I had put a large alarm-clock there, a 
clock with a defective action. For hours I would lie listening to 
it. With every ten ticks or so, it would falter and break, like a 
galloping horse that stumbles and recovers. Only, in the pause 
that preceded recovery, I felt as if the cayuse had kicked me 
in the wind. I lay waiting for that interrupted action, dread- 
ing it. 

And how often I felt as if never again could I get warm! Let 
me pile quilt on quilt, still I seemed to be immersed in chilly 
water. Despite three pairs of socks my feet would be freezing. | 
would awake with my arms dead to the shoulders. I got to look 
on my bed with the same joy a victim of the Inquisition might 
have regarded a charming specimen of the rack. : 

Yes, my heart was taking its revenge, and even by day it 
allowed me no respite. After eating it got so fussy I became 
scared to eat at all. Following a meal it would palpitate for 
hours. And wasn’t I nervous? If you spoke to me suddenly I 
would jump a foot, while the slam of a door shocked me as much 
as did during the war the bang of a Big Bertha. : 

If I rose quickly from a stooping position I would get so dizzy 
I had to clutch at something for support. Even blowing my nose 
made me giddy. And the look of me! My face was as yellow 
as a five-dollar gold piece; my eyes had the dull look of a dead 
fish, while my neck was as scraggy as that of a plucked pullet. 
So I crawled around wretchedly, made my will, and resigned my- 
self to fate. And thus passed the first year of my athlete’s heart, 
a year of martyrdom. 
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However, 
this is no mere 
tale of woe. If I 
dwell in detail on 
my miseries it is to 
point a moral, to show 
that in the end one may 
triumph despite the devil. For 
almost imperceptibly I began to be 
aware that I was entering on a more 
cheerful stage. I was accepting my 
condition more equably, even 
making a joke of it. Then one 
night I realized that the 
alarm-clock under my pil- 
low had become a chro- 
nometer. It did not keep 
me awake so much; bit by 
bit it became attenuated 
to a tiny wrist watch. 
Indeed, sometimes I 
didn’t hear it at all. 

Other improve- 
ments too. Feet less 
Icy. I could tie a 
bootlace without 
getting giddy. That 
heart - thumping 
after meals had sim- 
mered down to a gentle 
flap. And so one after 
another the most dis- 
tressing of my symp- 
toms vanished. I just 
seemed to forget about 
them; then suddenly remem- 
bering, behold, they were not 
there. 

In this, my valetudinarian 
year, my favorite hobby was the 
consultation of doctors. They all 
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handed me 
out the same 
diagnosis — 
hypertrophy 
of the heart, 
a local defect, 
abnormally 
high blood-pres- 
sure. Yet I might 
with care live 
longer than if I 
had nothing the 
matter with me. 
Paradoxicaily, if 
you attain old age, 
you should acquire 
a malady and look 
after it. Sometimes 
sickness may be a bless- 
ing in disguise. So at least 
I tried to persuade myself. 
Behold me then going about with 
a new interest in life, perhaps a 
more wholesome one. But if my 
weakness made me a philosopher, 
it also made me a social outcast. 
A man on a rigid diet does not relish 
being asked out to dinner. And the con- 
viviality of the café! What asad memory! 
Oh, how I’d love to souse my throttle 
With rich red wine from a dusty bottle; 
Alas! my doctor says I oughter 
Drink only tea and Vichy water. 
Tobacco, too. How comforting between 
spells of work the whiff of a cigaret! 
I'd love to puff a panetela 
With any other lusty fellow; 
Alas! If I should chance to wish one— 
“Cut out the weed!” cries my physician. 
No, never again. With me it must be 
everything or (Continued on page 120) 
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HEN 

¥iOu 7 

daughter 

comes to 

you and says that she 
is going to marry that 
young loafer Pipkin, do 
not express your mis- 
trust of and your loath- 
ing for Pipkin, but say 
rather, “By Jove—I 
hadn’t thought of him, 
my dear, but now that 
I do think of him, I , 
realize that he’s just the man for you. He’s 7 7% 
a splendid fellow!” 

As she is an American girl and is going to 
marry the man of her choice anyway, why 
not do your best to make the marriage a 
success? If it is by any chance a success, 
your bread, especially when you get to be a 
grandfather, will be buttered on the right 
side, and if it’s a failure, as it usually is even 
when Pipkin isn’t Pipkin, but a young man 
in all ways faithful, industrious and admir- 
able, your bread will still be buttered on the 
right side. 

For your sorrowful daughter will come 
to you and say, “We were both wrong about 
Pipkin, weren’t we, Daddy dear?” And 
you will have kept her friendship. And what more do you want? 

But Berry was a passionate parent. He was very little, like 
Napoleon, and that was probably why he would have his own 
way at all costs. Lacking the opportunities of Napoleon, and 
perhaps falling short of the Corsican in talent, he could not very 
well have his own way with the world in general. He could not 
set up governments or trample on the faces of nations, or take 
away their money from his more prosperous neighbors. But he 
could rule his own one-story, five-room house with a rod of 
iron, and had for years. He had so ruled it, as far as he knew, 
for eighteen years, but his daughter Pauline was now seventeen, 
and there was already a writing on the wall. 

Polly was in love and she had determined, come weal, come 
woe, to marry the man of her choice. But there were difficulties 
because he wasn’t of age either. ‘’aiting when you get to be 
fifty isn’t hard, but when you are seventeen and twenty respec- 
tively, waiting is almost impossible. If there is such a thing as 
being too proud to fight, then there is such a thing as being too 
young to wait. 

Joe and Polly were too young to wait. But it wasn’t, of course, 
because they couldn’t wait. It was because they wouldn’t. 

They would have waited if their respective fathers had given 
them a square deal. But these were the type of small-town busi- 
ness men that doesn’t know what a square deal is. On more than 
one small occasion each had managed to cheat the other, and so 
when Joe’s father said that there was bad blood in Polly, and 
when Polly’s father said the same thing about Joe, they both 
_ what they were talking about. And there ought to have 
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been bad blood in the children. But they would have been a 
disappointing exhibit for the biologists because if there ever had 
been this bad blood, it had turned good. It came natural to 
them to be honest and to speak the truth. 

When other boys and girls got hold of some bootleg liquor and 
a flivver and went joy-riding, Joe and Polly didn’t. They liked to 
dance, especially when George Baker was playing the piano, 
and they liked to swim when the water wasn’t too bitterly cold, 
and to play tennis, and to hold hands in the darkness of the mo- 
tion-picture theater. And they liked to pet and neck because 
it was the custom and fashion of their age, but in their hearts 
they were mid-Victorian rather than early-Prohibition. 

They were lovely, wholesome children to look upon, long- 
limbed, clear-eyed, steady-eyed. In coloring they were golden 
brown. That was because the California sun had discovered that 
there was Spanish blood in them. 


Just across the highroad from the old Mission Church of San 
Carlos is the old Castro Adobe. Restored and added to by the 
present incumbent, it now consists of a one-storied, sprawling, 
but solid-looking dwelling-house, with a roof of red tile, a garage 
also low and solid, still another building long, low and solid, 
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G‘Your parents could have your mar- 
riage annulled, you being under age,” 
said Randolph. ‘They think we'll 
be worse punished married,” said 
Joe. ‘But we're going to show 'em.” 


and on the windward side a garden enclosed within a stone wall. 
From the garden wall the hill upon which the house stands de- 
scends to the highroad and to the lagoon, and is graced by Cali- 
fornia poppies and some old live-oaks which have been strongly 
braced to keep them from blowing down. This habitation, al- 
though within the limits of the busily growing city of Monterey, 

a kind of remote, way-out-in-the-country look. And the 
aloof character of the Randolphs who now inhabit it does nothing 
to detract from this impression. 


NE sees them down-town occasionally, but they keep pretty 
much to their hilltop. Little is known about them. They 
tame out of the East, bought, built, improved and settled. They 
aresupposed to spend a great deal of time in their garden or in one 
or another of their sunny enclosed patios. They are supposed to 
berich. It is said that Mrs. Randolph is delicate. She looks it. 
he is slim and pretty for a woman who must be well past fifty, 
but she walks with a cane and her eyes are too big and dark. 
tradespeople say that she speaks very gently, with a drawl 
and a clipping of words that is like music. 
Randolph himself looks like one of the long, triangular-faced, 
bearded nobles in “The Buria! of the Count of Orgaz”’ as painted 
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by El Greco. His hair and his pointed 
beard are snow-white. He is exceed- 
ingly long, thin to emaciation and out 
of drawing. Like Mrs. Randolph’s his 
eyes are too large and too dark. He has 
about him an extraordinary air of breed- 
ing and melancholy. 

It is said that the Randolphs were so 
closely related that they ought not to 
have married. It is said that they had 
but one child, and that this child, a boy, 
was very beautiful and brilliant and, 
in his teens, just suddenly withered 
\ away and died. 

The long, low, detached, solid-look- 

ing building with the big rectangular 
/ plate-glass window at the north end was 
Randolph’s workshop. At least most of 
it was. But there was a little bedroom 
and bathroom tucked into the south end 
in which a guest could be put up for the 
night. But the Randolphs never had 
any guests, and the truth was that the 
bedroom contained the furnishings and 
was an exact duplicate of the room in 
which their son had lived and died. 
They spoke of it as “John’s Room.” 

The only real work that Randolph 
did was to keep this room dusted and in 
apple-pie order, and the guns that had 
belonged to the boy, and the fishing- 
tackle and the microscope and the 
books. Any other work that Randolph 
may have undertaken was never carried 
through to the end. He was a potterer 
He had tried at carpentry, at photog- 
raphy, at writing, at painting. He had 
ps = no great talent for anything and could 
VY stick to nothing. 

But every morning after breakfast 
he would rise in a brisk determined way 
and say: 

“Well, my dear, ought to beat work.” 

Mrs. Randolph encouraged him in all his little illusions about 
himself. They were good for him. They kept his mind off their 
common misfortune. But nothing could keep her mind off it, 
and nothing could have kept her alive except the love that she 
had for her husband. 

One morning Randolph walked off to his workshop in the usual 
brisk determined way, and as usual, before setting to anything, 
pushed open the door of the little bedroom and looked in. 

On this occasion he had no sooner looked in than he turned 
away his head as if he had been frightened, and pulled the door 
softly shut. ; 

In that one glance he had seen spread over the lap of a chair - 
certain garments which even by his untutored eye could not be 
mistaken for anything but the overthings and the underthings 
that are worn by flappers. And he had seen beyond that chair 
another chair whose back had been used to rack a blue serge coat. 
And then he had withdrawn his eyes, and turned away as if 
frightened and softly closed the door. ; 

He stood with his hand still on the latch of the door and his 
heart beating very fast. And in that one moment he had but 
one dominant thought: “My wife must never know.” 


Randolph knocked on the door of the little bedroom, and ae 
Pe) 





he knew by a muffled 
agitation of voices that 
the owners of the things 
on the chairs were 
awake, he spoke: 

“IT think,” he said, 
“that the young man 
had better come out 
and talk to me.” 

Joe gave a despair- 
ing glance at Polly. 
Then he managed to 
say, “Ves. Sa: : Tal 
come right out. Just 

- as soon as I’m dressed.” 

Randolph went into 
his workroom and 
waited. A canvas upon 
which he had made a 
beginning of rocks and 
cypress-trees no longer 
pleased him. He turned 
lis face to the wall. He 
thought that he ought 
to be angry. But not 
being a woman he 
couldn’t be angry on 
purpose and he re- 
mained merely dis- 
tressed. He sincerely 
wished that the young 
couple had gone away 
before he had dis- 
covered them. He 
wished that he had not 
fallen into the slack 
habit of leaving the 
door of his workshop 
unlatched. And he told 
himself that he would 
never have fallen into 
this slovenly habit if he 
had not lost the key. 
lie wondered if the 
young persons had seen 
the canvas on which he 
had made a beginning 
of rocks and cypress- 
trees and laughed at it. 
He wondered if his wife 
would pay one of her 
very unusual morning 
visits to the workshop 
and catch him in the 
act of reprimanding the 
young persons and 
ordering them away. 

“But,” he thought, 
“T have to be angry and 
incensed and I'm not. 
If I weren’t afraid of 
my wife’s finding out, 
and feeling that our son’s room had been desecrated, I’d be 
amused. I ought to have sent for the police, but I haven’t and 
won't. Perhaps the young man will be frightened and will attack 
me. I hope he doesn’t get to shouting.” 

And the young man suddenly appeared, dressed but embar- 
rassed, his strong, bright brown hair tousled, his eyes level and 
steady. His first effort at speech and explanation was a failure. 

Then he managed to say in a choking voice: “It’s all right, Sir. 
We’re married.” 

“Tam very glad that you are,” said Randolph. And he was. 
He added: ‘You are the young man who once came to the house 
and fixed my radio.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“T didn’t know you were married.” 

“T wasn’t.” Joe’s voice began to find its natural register as he 
discovered that he was not going to be stormed at. ‘I wanted to 
be,’’ he said, “‘and so did Polly 5 

“T had an aunt named Polly,” Randolph interjected. 

“And her father,” Joe went on, “‘wouldn’t have it and neither 
would mine. So we went over to Salinas and got a license and 
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Judge Wallace married us. The only wrong thing we did was to 
lie about our ages. I’m less than twenty-one and Polly is sevei- 
teen.” 
“How about breaking into my house?” said Randolph. 
“‘Wasn’t that another wrong thing?” 3 
“Ves, Sir,” said Joe, “but we had no place to go. And it was 


raining. We didn’t think anyone would ever know. We i- 
tended to go away at daylight. But somehow or other we got 
to sleeping so hard that we didn’t wake up.” 

“But why didn’t you have any place to go?” ; 

“I was sure that once we were really married, my family 
would take us in. And Polly was sure that hers would. But 
mine wouldn’t and hers wouldn’t. They told us to get out. 
Polly’s father told her to lie in the bed she’d made for herself. 
And my father told me to go and stew in my own grease. My 
father owns shares in the new hotel and he telephoned the clerk 
not to take us in, and her father said he’d make it his business 
to see that I lost my job. So that’s that.” $ 

Randolph hesitated. Then he said, “When Polly is dressed 
you will have to go away, because Mrs. Randolph isn’t very WC 
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G,"' Last night I couldn't sleep,”’ Mrs. 
Cer) ty Randolph confessed to her husband. *‘I got up— 
' < "the garden looked very lovely. And all of a sudden Joe 


and Polly came. They didn't see me 


and it would be hard to explain and make her understand.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Joe. ‘Of course, Sir.” 

“You see,” said Randolph, “we had a son who died. Mrs. 
Randolph has never got over it. That room has his things in it. 
We brought them out with us from Clovellvy—our old home. It’s 
Just the way his was, and—and—and. 4 

“Oh, gee!”’ said Joe. “I didn’t know that.” 

“No,” said Randolph hastily, “of course not. I understand. 

It doesn’t matter.” 
“If we could have known how you'd feel about it,” said Joe, 
_We wouldn’t have come: We'd have spent the night on a bench 
in the Del Monte grounds, and this morning I’d have gone to 
hunt for a job.” 

“And left your wife sitting on the bench? What is your name?” 

“ e 2 ” 

08 Sir—Joe Marion.” _ 

Will vou have trouble getting a job?” 





“Tl get something, 
Sir, but it won’t be 
easy, because my father 
and Polly’s father swing 
a lot of influence. And 
they want to see us hurt 
and punished. I don’t 
know why, but they 
do. I guess they like 
to have their own way.” 

“They could have 
your marriage annulled, 
you being under age.” 

“They won’t do that. 
They think we'll be 
worse punished mar- 
ried. But we—we’re 
going to show ’em 
they’re wrong. We’ve 
liked each other, Sir, 
ever since we were 
children. We’ve grown 
kind of steady-like in 
liking. And we're go- 
ing to show ’em. No- 
body is going to be 
able to keep us down.” 

“What is Polly going 
to do while you are 
hunting for a job?” 

“Oh, she’ll just hang 
around.” 

“H’m,” said Ran- 
dolph. 

At that moment 
Polly, having put on 
the underthings and 
overthings that flap- 
pers wear, her bright, 
strong, bobbed hair 
much tousled, just like 
Joe’s, emerged from the 
bedroom. Her sweet, 
comely, golden-brown 
face and her honest 
eyes had no look of 
embarrassment. She 
was’ extraordinarily 
well-poised for a bride. 

“T’ve been listening, 
Mr. Randolph,” she 
said. ‘And it’s nice 
of you not to be mad at 
us. It was raining so 
hard!” 

“Of course I’m not 
angry,” said Mr. Ran- 
dolph. “I was a little 
surprised, that’s all. 
Let’s just keep every- 
thing to ourselves be- 
cause my wife doesn’t 
view everything as I do. 
I'll just tell her some- 
thing or other, I don’t 
know what, and—and 
I’ll tell the Chinaman to get you some breakfast.” 

On the way to find Mrs. Randolph he told the Chinaman to 
get the breakfast. 

Mrs. Randolph was in her garden. She was pruning a fine 
specimen of that New Zealand shrub which the Monterey Spanish 
call Talone de Leon. Upon hearing the sounds of so many feet 
suddenly crunching in the gravel of the walk, she looked up. 
And then she smiled, and Randolph hurried to explain. 

““My dear,” he said, ‘this is Polly Marion. And this is Joe 
Marion, her husband.” 

“T remember Joe very well,”’ said Mrs. Randolph. “He put 
our radio in order for us.” 

“Yes,” said Randolph, “and I liked him and got talking with 
him. He reminded me, my dear—he continues to remind me, 
my dear—of our John. And when he told me that he was going 
to get married”—this was news to (Continued on page er 
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. . . Love is so beautiful!” 











By Opie Read 
lamond 


NE of the most impressive characters I ever met was 
Diamond Joe Reynolds. Graceful, he walked with 
the unconscious strength of an athlete. But he was 
“not ‘all dignity,: for humor, the brightest child of 

philosophy, whispered to him that he was of the earth. It was 
said that he possessed more diamonds than any royal family. 
He wore them stuck about-on his clothes, and was so covered 
with them that in the twilight he looked like a swarm of fireflies. 

Reynolds owned a line of steamboats plying between St. Louis 
and New Orleans. Some of these boats were palaces flashing 
the splendors of luxury in the desolate bends of the river. 

As an interviewer for a New Orleans newspaper I met Dia- 
mond Joe in the lobby of the old St. Charles. His manner was 
so simple that I should not have been awed had I been even 
more modest. 

I was to meet Diamond Joe on an occasion far more impres- 
sive. Among his steamboats was one which bore in gilt letters a 
high-sounding name, but which was known along the river as the 
Duck. Upon the water it sat with saucy grace, and before vent- 
ing its deep-toned whistle, quacked like a duck. 

One morning at New Orleans I went aboard the Duck for a 
jaunt up the river as far as my money might last. The air was 
radioed with music. the deck-hands singing at their work. 

It seemed that Diamond Joe had not only recovered from 
certain difficulties but that he had added to his stock of jewels. 
He was star-freckled with brilliants. On his vest he wore an 
imperial sparkler, and if the others served as an expression of 
fancy this one was a heroic oration. We sat down to smoke 
and Reynolds began to talk, men, women and children gather- 
ing about him to listen. A hill-sider thought to trap him by 
asking if he believed that diamonds could enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and he answered: 

“Yes, the diamonds of character, of generosity and of virtue. 
I see that you have a brass knob on the end of your walking stick. 
Do you believe that brass can enter the Kingdom?” 

‘The ladies clapped their hands, for the hill-sider had been 
boring them with his brown jeans homilies. He was not much 
abashed. “I didn’t mean to be pert,’’ he said to Reynolds. “TI 
jest wanted to know whut you thought about it. The fact is I 
am sometimes sorter skeered about the future on account of the 
value we put on the things of this here earth. You mout take 
me for a preacher but I ain’t. I am knowed up and down the 
River as the Pearl Man, and if diamon’s don’t keep a feller 
out’n Paradise I don’t reckon pearls kin. Let me show you.” 

From his coat pocket he took a long, brass-edged box and 
opened it, and there on jeweler’s cotton appeared to repose about 
half a pint of marvelous pearls. 

“Where did you get them?” Reynolds inquired. 

The Pearl Man smiled upon the ladies. ‘Wall, for years I 
have been gatherin’ up mussel shells and the like on the shoals 
along the river. I’ve not wanted to sell the pearls because I am 
sort of a pearl miser, you mout say. They fetches me jest about 
like diamon’s fetches you.” 

Few of the ladies listened to him; they were looking with rap- 
ture on his pearls, the box passing from one to another. 

“Hello,” he called out, ““what have we got here?” 

The Duck had stopped at a landing, and looking ashore we 
saw a big black bear surrounded by dogs. The men ran down 
to see the fight, Reynolds and I among them. It seemed that 
every dog in the neighborhood had come to pay the respect of 
his enmity to the bear. But as yet there was no danger on their 
part, for the bear was muzzled and chained to a sapling. The 
owner of the mighty brute came forward, took off his slouch hat 
and bowed to the company, including the dogs. 

“T takes it that you folks likes sport,” he said with another 
bow and again including the dogs. ‘I know I do and so does my 
bear. He ain’t got nothin’ ag’in these here dogs, but ever’ one 
of them has got it in for him. Natur appears to have put a 
argyment between ’em, and me and the bear is ready to settle 
it right here.” 

He unmuzzled the bear but did not unchain him. Bruin 
opened his mouth, showed all his teeth, and the little dogs fell 
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back in fright, but some of the big ones were emboldened by the 
insult; and then came forward a leader, an enormous mastiff, — 

The bear, sitting on his haunches, grinned at him. The little” 
dogs barked their encouragement, and the mastiff sprang for 
ward. Five other dogs had the courage to follow him. 
bear had not changed his position. His mouth was closed a 
his eyes half shut. He appeared to be dreaming. 

And then he flew into a black whirlwind. He seized 
mastiff in his mighty arms and crushed him lifeless, threw h 
off, and with a stroke of his paw broke the back of a staghoun 





Within five minutes he killed three of his enemies. ‘The others — 
fell back and trembled in the ague of fear. The bear half closed” 
his eyes and again appeared to be dreaming. Es 


‘* Anybody else got a dog he don’t want?” the bear man ite 
quired. : = 

The Duck rang her bell to summon us aboard, and again we 
proceeded up the river. Forward and aloft we sat so that we 
could look out upon the current flowing swiftly to meet us. 

“T’m sorry those dogs were killed,” said Diamond Joe. ‘There 
isn’t much sport in slaughter. But I have heard of four or five 
dogs whipping a bear.” 

The Pearl Man spoke: “I know of one dog as can whup that 


‘bear in fifteen minutes.” 


“Then he must be as big as a horse,” I ventured to remark. 

“No, he’s hardly up to ordinary size. But he’s smart and 
that’s whut them dogs back yander wan’t. Yes, Sir, whup that 
bear in fifteen minutes, and he ain’t fur from here, nuther. The 
fack is he’s my dog and is in my stateroom asleep right now.” 


HE Pearl Man left us and returned followed by a dog that 
looked as if at one time he might have belonged to a blind 
beggar. He was half hound, half nondescript, with lop ears. 

“You don’t call that thing a dog!’’ Reynolds laughed. 

“Wall, I don’t call him a elephant. Snipe!” 

Snipe languidly held up his paw and Diamond Joe shook with 
him. “If he is so smart, why doesn’t he get rid of fleas?” 

The Pearl Man took off his hat and scratched hishead. ‘Wall, 
it mout seem that way, but fightin’ fleas is one thing and fightin’ 
bears is another. That’s a mighty putty diamon’ you got there 
on yo’ wescut. The others stuck about you air good, but that 
one ’pears to be the cap’n of the squad. I never owned no 
diamon’s. But I own a box of pearls and a dog that kin whup 
airy bear that ever stole a pig.” 

He took out his box, opened it and rippled the gleaming gems 
with his fingers. He said that he wanted not many diamonds 
but just one big enough to adorn his wife into the dazzle of the 
neighborhood. 

“Now,” continued the Pearl Man, “‘let’s git down to business. 
Whut’s yo’ big rock wuth?” 

“Tt cost me fourteen thousand,” Diamond Joe answered. 

The Pearl Man whistled. ‘My pearls would make a necklace 
fitten for the Queen of Sheby. Tell you whut I’ll do, although 
it mout look foolish. I’ll put up my pearls ag’in yo’ big diamon’ 
that my dog Snipe kin whup that or airy other bear. I seen 
that feller with the bear git on the boat. Pearls ag'in the 
diamon’. Is it a bet?” 

“Tt is,” said Reynolds. , 

The Pearl Man looked at me. “This feller here ‘pears like he 
mout be honest at times, and I am willin’ to risk this occasion as 
one of the times. So I’ll chance him as stake holder. Take the 
rock off’n yo’ vest and I’ll put it in the box with the pearls.” 

Reynolds looked at him, hesitated a moment, plucked off the 
diamond and handed it to me. 

The fight was to take place at Sarver’s woodyard. our next 
landing, and as we neared it we went below to communicate 
with the owner of the bear. We told our mission, and upon 
seeing the dog he turned about to hide his contemptuous mirth. 

We went ashore. There were several dogs lazying about the 
woodyard, but upon seeing the bear they were seized upon with 
life enough to tuck their tails and scamper up the hill. 

“Chain him to a saplin’ and take off his muzzle.” the Pearl 
Man called out, and reaching down he patted Snipe on the 
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head. “He’s a whopper, Honey, but don’t you git skeered. 
et keen mind that natur and eddycation has ‘dowed you 
with. 

_ The bear arose on his haunches. Infused with electric activ- 
ity, Snipe began to cut circles about him. Like a flash Snipe 
flew across his circle, nipping the bear by the leg as he passed. 
The monster snorted and struck with his paw, but Snipe was not 
there. He was cutting circles. Again he broke his rhythm and 
got another bite, and this time the bear almost caught him in a 
death hug. Now he tangled his circling into zigzag darts and 
false motions, and was so quick that he got in three sharp snaps, 
one in the flank that made the bear snort. The bear roared. 
striking right and left. With an attack so swift that the eye 
could scarcely follow it, Snipe bit him on the back of the neck, 
rode for a moment astride him, leaped off, but to come back like 
the rebound of a ball—bit him, gone, back, a bite, a gouge, 
always gone before the bear could strike. And soon the monster 


was helpless. He ceased to roar and began to whine. 
‘ Sg “gi man seized an ax. “I’ll chop the infernal coward’s 
ea rt) ide 


Several men grabbed him, wrested the ax out of his hands and 
threatened to kick him if he persisted in his cruelty. The Pearl 
Man came toward me. Diamond Joe nodded, and I handed 


over the jewel box and the diamond. 


G.‘‘He's a whopper, Honey, but don't you git skeered,”’ the Pearl Man called out to his dog. 


On board again I sat near Reynolds but he spoke not a word. 
At the next landing two men came aboard and sat on camp- 
stools near us. Soon their talk struck a streak of interest. 

“Ves. Old Gable,” said one of them. ‘He was the president 
of a grapevine college up in the hills. The trustees reduced his 
salary. ‘Ah, gentlemen, you convince me that ignorance is its 
own reward,’ he told them. ‘All right, I'll be ignorant and get 
my part of the graft.’ 

“Up and down the Tennessee River he began to gather shells, 
looking for pearls, and found them, too. Now I understand he 
has just taken in the Mississippi River as a part of his territory. 
But here’s where his shrewdness lies: he and another old fellow 
own a bear and a dog. After a real battle with the dogs along 
the river they stage a sham fight with the trained dog. The 
beat pretends to be awfully whipped. After each sham fight 
the dog is presented with a beefsteak, and the bear is rewarded 
with a quart of honey.” 

Twilight had deepened so that I could not see the expression 
on Diamond Joe’s face, but silence drew a picture of his coun- 
tenance. The Mate came along. Reynolds called to him. 

“Say, Steve, is that hunchback darky still working for you?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Well, when we get to the next landing tell him I want him to 
tie a rope around my neck and lead me ashore like a calf.” 
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What the 


CHILD 


BORN 


TODAY 
May See 


T SEEMS to most of us in our cheery moods that civilization 
as we know it and rather like it is increasing its spheres of 
influence year by year and decade by decade at an ever 
increasing pace. 

We are securing better sanitation for backward countries, the 
elimination of disease, faster communication between one coun- 
try and another, better machinery for the world’s workers, a 
higher standard of life in some countries for greater masses of 
people. Perhaps we are getting even a higher standard of moral- 
ity here and there in spite of wars, murders, cruelties and all 
manner of crimes and vices which are disconcerting at times to 
the world’s optimists. 

Looking at life largely and sanely, quite reasonable men and 
women are inclined to believe that we are moving along the road 
slowly but steadily to a new era of human well-being. 

Science promises us longer life—a considerable postponement 
of that uncertain change called death—new opportunities of in- 
telligent cooperation, wonderful new playthings like television, 
and the glory of the Air Age. How good to be born in this year 
1927! What a chance for those babes in yesterday’s cradles who 
will live much longer than their forefathers and who will see the 
great adventure of that Day after Tomorrow, even a hundred 
years hence, and all its marvelous changes in the life of the 
human family! 

6) 











The other day I looked down a list of new arrivals in the 
column of the London Times and indulged in a moment’s day- 
dream of what will happen to these lucky little ladies and gentle- 
men just born into this changing world. They will be the Chil- 
dren of Progress. Science, it seems, is going to give them a better 
chance than we had. 

There will be more light in their lives. 

Their minds will move more freely, reaching out perhaps more 
closely to the Universal Intelligence which is God—according 
to the latest faith of scientific philosophy, which has abandoned 
its old materialism and sees a spiritual power moving in the 
process of evolution. 

They will have more control of their bodily and mental func- 
tions, we are told, getting rid of some of those “‘disharmonies 
which cause unhappiness because at present our mental and phys- 
ical, processes are not perfectly adjusted, nor perfectly adapted 
to our environment. a 

They will not suffer so much, perhaps, from the limitations 
and wretchedness of life caused by social injustice, evil conditions 
of labor, the denial of decent reward for honest toil, anxieties due 
to the insecurities of old age. 

Surely these new-born babes will live to see more reasonable 
cooperation between classes and nations beginning to under- 
ctond that life is not, or need not be, a savage struggle for 
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existence, but that evolution itself has happened through coopera- 
tion as well as competition, and that man may control his own 
destiny—as the biologists tell us—by intelligent design, helping 
God as it were. How wonderful to be born in 1927! 

These children of today and tomorrow will surely escape from 
the fetters of a traditional education, which is already being 


abandoned by forward-thinking minds here and there. They 
will play about with chemistry and physics—so it is hoped by 
my scientific friends—instead of with leaden soldiers and Teddy 
bears. Their fairy-tales will include the wonders of natural 
science. They will be awakened very quickly to the great ad- 
venture of knowledge, instead of having it thrust upon them as 
a dull damned thing. They will learn mostly what they like 
and not what they hate. How good to be a schoolboy in 1940— 
ifsuch things may be! 


ERHAPS the youth of tomorrow will even rid themselves of 

the disharmonies of sex which create such conflict and dis- 
comfort in young minds. There may be earlier matings, or better 
still, an easier comradeship between boys and girls not so obsessed 
as their forefathers with secret and unsatisfied desires, because 
they will be endowed with a more spiritual or mental control of 
istinct and a greater sympathy around them from older under- 
standing minds. 


G.New York in 1975— 
business buildings, 
with apartments 
above and between. 
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It is happening already to some extent in England and America 
and other countries, this comradeship of boys and girls, rather 
free and splendid on the whole, though with failures and trage- 
dies now and then. But those of tomorrow may be greatly 
helped by a new knowledge of psychology and the influence of 
the mind over the body. There is hope of that to harmonize the 
most distressful cause of young happiness. How good to be 
born in 1927! 

Unfortunately these new-born babes are going to face risks 
which will increase the ordinary perils of youth in the world 
today. In my day-dream I admitted that. Not all of them will 
live as long as the scientists predict or hope. There will be acci- 
dents to defeat Messrs. Steinach and Voronoff and the rejuve- 
nators. There will be many crashes from the sky when all the 
world is on the wing. Before we get a fool-proof airplane—not 
yet invented—many nice boys and girls are going to break them- 
selves to bits on week-end jaunts from England to India or on 
dance engagements between Chicago and Palm Beach. 

One can’t be quite sure that these babes of 1927 are going 
to be so very lucky after all in their inheritance of the promises 
which science holds out to them. There are many things hap- 
pening in Europe which make it just a little doubtful. 

That very morning when I glanced at the list of new births 
in the Times, trying to guess the (Continued on page 159) 
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O THE eyes of a deep-water man she would seem an 
unlovely craft and one altogether unwieldy. As 
measured by every standard of maritime architecture 
known to him, she would be all wrong. Take her, 

there she was: a flat woodenware soap-dish supporting a top- 
loftical superstructure of planked packing-cases balanced one 
on top of another, with a foolish-looking, high-splashing flutter- 
wheel to drive her along; and she too tall for her draft, too 
flimsy to stand wear and tear and dirty weather outside, too 
everything that’s neither nautical nor seaworthy. 

But she could carry freight in astonishing amounts; and she 
had abundant passenger accommodations. She could run— 
and that was the most important of all—on a heavy dew, as 
the saying went; and to those familiar with her habitat and 
her uses, the City of Iuka was a splendid creature, sweetly 
modeled, trued to line and purpose from the gilded elkhorns that 
swung between her smoke-stacks to the jaunty rake of her 
fantail. 

There was at present, though, just one serious drawback to 
a full appreciation of her classic beauties. For the time being, 
and rather like a large white goose brooding on its nest, she sat 
on dry land entirely out of her proper element and several miles 
removed from her proper river, which was the Tennessee. To 
be geographically exact about it, she sat on the lower tip of 
Cottonwood Bar and soon young horse-weeds would be springing 
up around her and the wild morning-glory vines would finger 
at her hull, feeling for a purchase. 

The worst of it was she was brand-new. On her maiden trip 
this sore trouble had come on her and now the good Lord only 
knew what damages in sprained hull timbers and wrenched 
frame and gaped seams the hot suns and the hard sands might 
be doing. Her owner, Colonel Shep Withers, groaned as he 
thought of the business lost by this disablement. He groaned 
yet louder, that thrifty and pious man, when he figured forward 
on the probable costs of hauling her out and having her retuned 
and recalked when she floated in the fall. 

There was another man who groaned—the man who had 
beached her there on Cottonwood. He did more than groan. 
Alone at nights he wept until the tears of his mortification ran 
down his cheeks and lost themselves in his gray whiskers. 
Through long sultry days he refused to stir abroad but bided 
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Ge (But, Honey, don't st count that I care * ; 
= for you so much?”’ pleaded Shep Ju- | 
nior. ‘‘I don't want to see you again,” 


Claribel told him. ‘‘ And I won't!’ 















at his small brown cottage in a room darkened with closed blinds 
and drawn shades against the heat; and for company in his 
misery had an unhappy eighteen-year-old girl. 

This man was the late senior pilot of.the City of Iuka. His 
name was Romulus Polk and the girl was his daughter Claribel, 
she being his only child and he a widower. Sometimes, though, 
his twin brother, Decatur Polk, came to sit with him and give 
him sympathy. The brother was also a pilot. 

The Polks took to piloting just as the Rollingses and the Pelts 
and the Beardsleys did. To run the river was, with men of these 
breeds, more than a mere calling; it was a tradition. They'll 
tell you that at one time there were eleven of the Pelts in active 
life and all of them licensed pilots. 

The City of Iuka had been en route from the shipyards, and 
she smelling of fresh paint and green oakum when she grounded. 
She had been built to take the place of the burnt-up Emma 
Katie Lucas. Everything about her was shop bright. 

The reception was to have been an event—the Mayor and 
Common Council on the wharf along with nearly everybody else 
and an old cannon, loaded, and as you might say, just panting 
to be fired as the packet turned to and swung in with the rousters 
clustered at the capstan, singing: 


“Oh, see dat boat come round dat bend, 
Good-by, my lover, good-by! 
All loaded down wid Witherses’ men, 
Good-by, my lover, good-by!”’ 


Altogether it was a noble picture, but one doomed never M 
this world of chance to be unveiled. 

Yet it had seemed that the arrival might be scheduled to 
notch into the very nick of time with the hour provisionally 
fixed for the celebration. For the new boat was coming down 
the Ohio on the tail of the June rise, and Colonel Withers with 
his wife and his daughters was aboard to shove her through. 
Perhaps he shoved her just a trifle too hard. That was the 
pilot’s claim. 
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And then, with the home * 
port and. the mouth of her 
own destined river only an 
hour or so distant, ‘and it i 
still the early part of the 4 
great day in the morning— 
Just past breakfast time, in 
fact—she had to go ram- 
ming herself on Cottonwood. 
She was stuck fast, too. 
They found that out when 
they tried to spar her off and 
confirmed it even more defi- 
nitely after tugs went to haul at her. It was no use: the City of 
a had become a definite fixture of a steamy warm landscape. 
_Long after the perspiring crowds had melted away from the 
niver-front—indeed, a good many persons were partially melted 
fore they quit that humid and unprotected spot—Colonel 
Withers, his family and most of his crew came ashore in a 
dispirited file. The John K. Hobson had stopped by, coming 







from Evansville, and had brought them along. 
Townspeople might seek the shade or the comparative cool- 
Ness of indoors, but steamboatmen would tarry to get a first- 
d version of so grievous a mishap. A sizable squad greeted 
the newcomers with eager questionings—technical men seeking 
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A Tale of the 


the technica] facts of the 
@ case. What Colonel With- 
ers had to say was, in 
effect, an ultimatum: 
‘Gentlemen, I don’t 
want to be too ‘harsh. 
What does the Good Book 
say—‘Judge not that ye be not 
judged’? But, gentlemen, there 
wasn’t any earthly excuse for this 
thing. Broad daylight and the 
whole: wide Ohio there for us to 
run ‘in, and then Rommy Polk— 
ves, he was the man at the wheel— 
he has to take and jam her hard 
aground at a crossing where no- 
body in his good senses ever tried 
, hf to cross before. He’ll probably say 
> } to you that there was a thick fog 
hanging on the water. Well, 
. gentlemen, for the sake of the ar- 
PAS gument I’ll concede there was kind 
of a little mistiness; it did rain 


a last night up above. But if there 

(<€ ‘4 i was enough fog to bother any man 

27 | with eyes in his head, I, for one, 
bee couldn’t see it. 


“Gentlemen, it comes to this: 
Either Rom Polk has been work- 
ing on the Tennessee so long he’s 
forgotten the Lower Ohio—but you 
know as well as I do that no real pilot is ever going to forget a 
river that he’s ever run on, I don’t care how far back it is—or he’s 
losing his eyesight along with his memory. I can’t have a blind 
man piling any more of my boats up on a bank somewheres. I 
hate to say it, but so far as I’m concerned, that man’s through. 
I’ve told him so. I’m telling you so. I’ve got to admit I’m plum’ 
outdone over this day’s sorry business. And my two girls are 
just heart-broken and no two ways about it.” 

There was a little murmur of commiseration; curtly the rich 
man acknowledged it. Stern-faced, erect, he crossed the 
wharf-boat to where his family carry-all awaited him on the 
slope beyond. 
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."‘Rommy, when the Bible says the meck shall 
inherit the earth, I reckon it means they'll in- 
herit it after ever’ body else is through with it.” 


Half an hour later, an elderly 
spectacled man came off the 
Hobson and walked up the bjs. 
tery hill. He carried a gripsack. 
he had a framed document tucked 
under his other.arm. Mr, Polk 
had brought his license home 
with him and that, to the judg. 
matical eyes of men of his own 
craft, was a sign and a portent, 
At the head of the graveled jp. 
cline he met three of his friends, 
He slowed and hesitated, one 
hand fumbling at the little wor 
gold pilot-wheel which he wore 
for a charm on his watch-chain 
of plaited horsehair. He seemed 
minded to speak, but if so he 
immediately changed his mind 
about it. He nodded and plodded 
on, a solitary abased figure. 

“I don’t know, I don’t know,” 
said the venerable Mr. Dog 
McIntyre, retired engineer, star. 
ing after him, “I’d ’a’ said you 
wouldn’t find a competenter 
pilot-house hand between Cairo 
and the Head of the Hollow than 
what Rommy Polk was. Ask 
me, I’d ’a’ said he could ’a’ nn 
her blindfolded anywheres. So 
I don’t exactly know what-all to 
make out of all this here rigma- 
role. Still, boys, old age is a 
thing no human bein’ can dodge 
that lives long enough.” 

“This here mix-up is liable to 
concern somebody besides the 
old codgers,” said Captain Saul 
Rollings. ‘I live neighbors with 
Rom Polk; I know what’s been 
going on. ‘There’s that oldest 
boy of Withers’s: Shep Junior, 
and a nice clever youngster heis, 
too, even if he is, to my way.of 
thinking, too much under his 
daddy’s control. Well, he’s been 
sparking little Claribel Polk. for 
it must be going on more than a 
year now. If I’m the one to 
judge, he’s pretty badly gone on 
her, which I wouldn’t in the least 
blame him for that because she 
certainly is one sweet little trick. 
And she’s in love with him, too; 
anybody could tell it. I’ve been 
sitting there watching their little 
romance sprouting right under 
my nose and wishing ’em both 
mighty well. 

“But this might make a dif- 

between ’em. Because 
she’s such a spunky little piece, 
for all her sweetness—a regular 
spitfire when her dander’s up. 
And if she takes her daddy’s side, 
which it’s only natural she should, 
and if she believes he’s in the 
right about today’s to-do, which 
that would be natural, too, she’s 
likely to hand that young gentle- 
man his walking-papers, no mat- 
ter if it breaks her own heart to 
do it. I’m sorry for Rom Polk— 
who wouldn’t be?—but those 
two youngsters are the ones I’m 
worrying about right now.” 


Captain Rollings’s forebod- 
ings were to be. justified, and 
speedily. That very night: the 
rich man’s son, coming: to see 





the poorer man’s daughter, was 
halted at the gate by a quivering 
little figure whose face flamed 
and whose voice shook with the 
vengeful, scornful indignation 
which possessed her. She told 
him he could not enter and why 
he could not. 

“But, Honey,” he pleaded 
miserably, “but, Honey, don’t it 
count that I care for you so 
much?” 

“There’s only one thing that 
counts,” she told him. “Until 
your father admits he’s in the 
wrong, until he begs my father’s 
pardon, until he takes back all 
the cruel, unjust things he’s say- 
ing now, I don’t want to see you 
again. And I won’t!” 

“But Father’s so set in his 
ways—you know that. He’s got 
so much pride, he’s so——” 

“And what about my pride?” 
She fell back from him, elud- 
ing his entreating hands that 
stretched clumsily above the 
palings. ‘“Good-by,” she said. 

“Good night,” he said. 

“T said good-by.” She re- 
peated it resolutely and was gone 
up the short walk, her head erect, 
her shoulders defiantly squared. 

And if that night she soaked 
a pillow with her weeping, she 
showed a cheerful if somewhat 
swollen face to her drooping 
daddy across the breakfast table 
next morning. 


0 THAT was that. The 
S small tragedy of Mr. Romu- 
lus Polk’s undoing—a great and 
overpowering tragedy to him and 
his, but small enough to the com- 
munity at large—made less than 
a nine-day sensation. Before a 
week was out people had current 
topics to discuss. 

At the end of that week on 
a baking afternoon, the Prayin’ 
Mate, as they called him now, 
Cap’n Tip January, came to 
port on the independent packet 
Promised Land, of which he was 
part owner, and heard the be- 
lated news. He heard it from 
this one and that one and by 
bits and snatches, for he was 
supervising the unloading of 
cargo, and besides, in the midst 
of the job there occurred one 
spirited interlude in which he 
played the major réle. In fact 
he made some rather exciting 
news himself, there by moonlight 
on the cluttered wharf. 

He was wearing the outward 
reminders of this experience when 
he started up-town next morning. 
His bony right fist was wrapped 
in a handkerchief and there was 
a long but shallow gash above 
one of his eyes and on the same 
side the cheek was so discolored 
and so swollen that the bulged 
skin there had a slick purplish 
cast to it like the rind of a very 
mipe eggplant. 

It was good and hot and 
vapory. On the narrow porch of 
the old (Continued on page 195) 





Q' But what's the use of fighting, Tip? How could 
I fight—flung ashore like an old worn-out some- 
thing, with a black mark on my name as a pilot?” 





IF 


‘HEN. Harry, our young host, came up from the 
cellar, taking off his gloves after stoking the furnace, 
“\\WZ. -he remarked with a casual grin, as one often will, 
=~ “Gosh! I wish I had-a_ million dollars.” Then, 
filling his pipe, he joined Caldwell and-me by the fireplace. Mary, 
our. charming young hostess, .was still out_of the room, washing 
the-dishes or-putting the baby to sleep.. She,joined us later. 
arry. soon, forgot his not very serious reference to the money 
problem, andenteréd into-my discussion of .the golf problem, 
whiéh'seemed tame; an.older man, of more serious and immediate 
impo dance. . t Caldwell, who had beén glancing at the young 


matt pal and affectionate smile, said: 










‘What Wor mardo; Herry, if you had a million dollars?” 
“Qt Worle"! Ras . 
“TF wonderifvou would,” said Caldwell, looking into the fire. 


“You.seem like-too much of.a man to do that.” 
I thought. he.was:goimg to “say something banal to the effect 


that. ng-oné.is ever? Contented, or the more we get the more we 
Walle tt SS ab gee aa ae 


Sésdid: Hatry,for-he replied, “‘Oh, a million dollars is enough 
for anybody. I-wouldn’t. work myself to death merely to be 
known as.a+tich man, Jiife is too interesting. I’d like to enjoy it.” 

“What’s-interesting-and ¢njoyable about it?” asked the older 
man. 2 

“Well, you ought to know. You’ve been everywhere, seen 
everything, met everybody. Don’t you find it all right?” 

“Oh, yes,” Caldwell,adrhitted, “it’s pretty good. But it has 
been part.of.my job.to ream the world. So I have never had to 
pay for travel. I have always made travel pay me.” Caldwell 
was a mining expert. - “But never mind about me,” he went on. 
“T want to know why you’d like to have a million dollars.” 

I now. thought that Caldwell was about to get off the usual 
moralizing’ about riches not bringing happiness. Successful 
middle-aged men are so fond of recommending poverty to-young 
men, though I notice they always take pains to avoid it for them- 
selves, when possible. 

But. again I was mistaken in Caldwell. “A million dollars ‘is a 
nice thing to have,”’ he said, ‘‘and I admire you for your modera- 
tion. But I still don’t know why you want it, and I don’t believe 
you do, either.” 

“You bet I do!” said Harry. “I’d quit work and enjoy life.” 

“Well, you might do one or the other,” said Caldwell, “but I’ll 
bet you. couldn’t do both. . Very few men do.” 

“Oh, P'd take a chance,” said Harry, laughing. 

“The trouble is,” said Caldwell, “that anyone who is young 
enough to enjoy life is not old enough to quit work. Suppose you 
had your million and were to retire now, tomorrow, what would 
you retire to?”’ 

“Why, if I had a million dollars, I could do as I pleased. I’d 
travel a lot; I’d build a big place in the country, instead of renting 
this cramped little bungalow in the suburbs. I’d have plenty of 
servants so that Mary wouldn’t have to do the housework. I’d 
get her a string of pearls. I’d buy a couple of real cars. I’d 
raise dogs, and I’d play golf in the mornings even in the middle of 
the week.” 

“And then what?” 

“T wouldn’t want anything better than that.” 

“For how long?” Caldwell asked. “Inside of a year you’d get 
to work again—not necessarily at making more money, but at 
making—well, at making more of a stir in the world than you 
could by raising pups or playing a fair game of golf.” 

“Oh, but suppose you’re not ambitious? I don’t care any more 
about fame than Mary cares about social position.” 

“Well, neither does a beaver,” said Caldwell, smiling, “but in 
captivity he declines to loaf all the same. He builds dams, despite 
the fact that his fish are tossed in to him every day and he doesn’t 
have to work any harder for his dinner than your offspring.” 

“He doesn’t realize that, I suppose. He’s formed the habit—a 
bad habit,” said Harry, smiling. 

“All right, call it a habit. Good or bad, we’ve got it too, and it 
won’t let us alone, whether we like it or not. That’s why so many 


a who retire either die or go back to work within a year or two. 


You Didn t 


Even those who do not return to what is called work—what do © 


Jesse Lynch 


ave to 


they do instead? How do they enjoy life? They shoot big game. ' 


They climb high mountains. They organize expeditions. They” 


endure hardships and dangers. Only they call it fun.” 
“Well, it is,” said Harry. ‘“That’s not work, that’s play.” 


-. “Of course it’s fun, but it’s hard work all the same, whether ' 


you call it play or not. Any healthy, normal human being 


wants to work, is miserable if he doesn’t. Everyone, I tell you,’ 


has to work.” 
At that point, Mary came down the stairs. 
“Everyone?” she asked. “Look at Mrs. Burlingame.” 


Mrs. Burlingame was the wife of Harry’s boss at the works, and 


the leading lady of the neighborhood. 
“Yes, look at her,” said Caldwell. “The poor thing has to 
work so hard. Aren’t you sorry for her?” ee 
“Work!” Mary shrugged her pretty shoulders. “She has six 
servants. No, I’m not sorry for her.” 


‘Neither am I. Because she has the great good sense to work, ' 


To be sure, those servants prevent her from working in the home, 


so she has to work outside of it—charity, the church, the dramatic » 


club, the League of Women Voters, not to speak of the difficult’ 


task of social climbing.” zi 


“Well, if-you call that work——” threw in Harry. 

“What do you call work? Only what you’re paid for? 
isn’t paid for that, I admit. On the contrary, she pays to 
do it, showing how necessary and desirable work is.” 

“Well, if Mrs. Burlingame must work, she might better doa 
little’ work in her own home,” said Mary, who had to do more 
than alittle in hers. ‘She might be a helpmate to her husband 
in some other way than merely helping him spend his income.” 

“Oh, he likes it,” said Caldwell. ‘That’s what he pays her for, 


She 


She practises ‘vicarious leisure’ for him, as it is called. He is too 


busy by day and too tired by night to do much of that sort of 
thing first-hand for himself. So he hangs pearls and other expen- 
sive things upon his wife and sends her gadding about, in order to 
advertise his affluence. She is a sandwich-woman. The wives 
of most rich men are.’”’ Caldwell was a bachelor. 


ARY laughed and, I thought, colored a little. She would 

have been quite willing, I imagined, to act as a sandwich- 
woman for Harry’s affluence, if he had any. 

Perhaps Caldwell also guessed Mary’s ambition, for he added: 


“The idea is, my dear, so to dress and adorn our women that 


they can do no productive labor, and so display them as to prove 
it, thus reflecting glory and credit upon the so-called superior 
sex, who keep and pay for them. But, since they can’t do pro- 
ductive labor, and won’t do much reproductive labor, why, then, 
the only thing left for them is to do non-productive labor. Hence 
all the interesting activities of the modern woman.” 

“Well,” said Harry, ‘““Mary and I wouldn’t go in for that 
kind of life—if we had money.” 

“Certainly not,”’ Mary said, a little too emphatically. 

“All the same, you’d have to find something to do,” pursued 
Caldwell. 

“Oh, there’d be plenty of interesting things to do, but we'd 
take life easily,” said Harry. ‘Wouldn’t we, Mary?” 

“Of course we would,” she answered. I knew she wouldn’t. 

“Only for a little while,” Caldwell returned, wagging his head, 
“and then you’d take on other absorbing responsibilities and @ 
busy program. Otherwise you’d probably cultivate some ab- 
sorbing diseases to interest you. If your mind isn’t supplied with 
anything else to work on, it will work on itself. It’s got to work. 
Nobody really wants to take life easily. We merely think we do. 

“You see, we happen to be born in a world made by and for 
work. And when we do not use our God-given mental and physi- 
cal faculties in the way they were intended to be used, why, we 
are simply going contrary to the whole scheme of life and of the 
universe—a universe of motion, not of rest.” 

“That’s all very interesting,” said Harry, “but you don’t seem 
to recognize any difference between work and play.” 

“There isn’t any,” said Caldwell, “except in degree.” 

“They are as different as night is from day.” 
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“You’re wrong. All you mean is that you are 
paid for work and have to pay for play. There- 
fore, you think the latter is desirable, and the 
former requires a bribe. That is the trouble with 
the vast majority of the human race in its atti- 
tude toward work. They look upon work as 
something that intervenes between them and a 
good time, as a means to an end. The only 
reason they work, so they think, is in order 
some day to avoid work. It is the most unfortu- 
nate mistake in the world.” 

“Qh, that’s easy enough for you to say. Your 
work is interesting. I just wish you’d hold down 
my job in the office for a month or so. I'll bet 
you'd quit singing these pans of praise about 
the joy and beauty of labor.” 

That got a laugh from all of us, 

“Well, when it comes to that,’”’ the older man 
added, “if you tried mine, under certain circum- 
stances that I have had to stand up against, I’m 
not so sure you’d want to trade places.” And he 
told us of some of his hardships in frozen Siberia 
and in the hot, horrible jungles of the tropics. 
He told us of the loneliness and homesickness 
that were included in the price he had had to pay 
for the position he now held in his profession. 

“But nearly every man,” he concluded with a 
grimace, “thinks his own job the hardest and 
most disagreeable in the world. That’s why so 
few fathers encourage their sons to. follow in their 
own footsteps.” 

“Then you believe,” asked Harry, “that every- 
body ought to be contented—so long as he can 
work, do you?” 

“No, I don’t. It’s a sin to be contented. It 
is neither human nor divine. It’s contrary to 
nature and the whole scheme of our active 
universe. A divine discontent is part of the urge 
that makes us work. But it is not, I repeat, in 
order to give us the means of avoiding work. 
There are plenty of people who are miscast in 
their jobs, and I suppose that even in modern 
times, with shorter hours and higher pay, the 
vast majority of mankind have work that is so 
dreary and monotonous that it oughtn’t to be 
called work at all.” 

“Then what ought it to be called?” asked Mary. 

“Drudgery, toil—anything but work. Work is as natural as 
eating. Overwork is as bad as overeating. It’s almost worse 
than no work at all.” 

“You mean the poor girls in our mills?” asked Mary. 

“Well, some of those operatives are, as a matter of fact, rather 
pathetic, but not because their work is too hard, but because it’s 
too easy. It requires a minimum of effort, of intelligence, and no 
imagination or initiative. It merely requires constant, daily, 
monotonous attention. Instead of its being, as we sometimes say 
of uncongenial tasks, ‘too much like work,’ it’s not enough like 
work. There is no personal interest, no chance to use the mind, 
no challenge to the pride, the skill or ingenuity of the operator, 
no chance to grow—in other words, no real chance to work at all. 
Still, there is one thing worse than that kind of work.” 

“What?” 

“No work at all.” 

Oh, you mean because you would starve?” 

No. Prisoners in solitary confinement do not starve. They 
are fed. But they are not allowed to work. They are compelled 
to loaf, and this, as any of them will tell you, is the severest pun- 
ishment known to man. No wonder so many of them go crazy. 
No wonder they prefer breaking stones on the road.” 

At this point I remarked that I thought our friend had made 
out a good enough case for work, but that I, as a fundamentalist, 
Was afraid that he could not reconcile it with the teachings of the 





Bible, where work was represented as a curse and a punishment, 
visited upon our original ancestor for his original sin. And there- 
fore he must be wrong. 

“The New Testament,” said Caldwell, “teaches nothing of the 
sort, and the interpretation of the Old Testament was merely a 
mistake. For, as you all recall, we are distinctly told that God, 
the Creator, worked so hard that He rested on the seventh day, 
and the glow of work well performed was also mentioned. He 
pronounced His work ‘all very good’ and to this day that divine 
approval remains one of the greatest satisfactions we poor human 
beings are allowed to enjoy.” 

Still I was not quite convinced. ‘Then why is it that we were 
brought up to believe that Heaven was a place of rest?” 

“Nothing of the sort was mentioned in the New Testament,” 
Caldwell repeated. ‘The old Hebraic conception of Heaven was 
1 misunderstanding, due to a slave race’s misconception of work. 
To them work meant merely overwork. For a people toiling in 
the sun under the lash of a taskmaster, it was perfectly natural 
to conceive of Heaven as a place of rest, where they wouldn’t 
have to do any harder work than play a harp. They envied their 
rich and idle masters, so quite naturally they conceived of Para- 
dise as a permanent loafing place. As a matter of fact and psy- 
chology, that kind of Heaven would really be Hell. Instead of 
eternal rest, what we really want is eternal activity. We don’t 


want death everlasting, but life everlasting.” e 
és 





Don Quixote of A 





in-pan Alley 


T ONE time there were twelve Italian restaurants on’ 
Twenty-fifth Street, which is probably more than there 
are in Tuscany. Out of all of them, the best bargain 
was Carlogero’s. There were more colors in the anti- 

pasto, more vegetables in the minestrone, more bread-sticks in the 
glass holders; the wine bottle had less of a depression in its end; 
the roast chicken was somewhat less tough. The lights were 
dimmer, and the table-cloths were sometimes clean: y 

All this was: back in the: days when the round cobblestones 
were giving up the battle with the asphalt; when there were more 
hansom cabs than taxis, but not many more, and when the dark 
beer in the Knickerbocker grill was very cold indeed. 

There was a little balcony at Carlogero’s, for the musicians. 
Six or seven there-were, always—a pianist, two violinists, and the 
singers. Having just finished a lively rendition of ‘La ci darem” 
the artists were sitting back and chatting, and the tenor was 
making love to the’soprano, quite according to precedent. 

His name was Arturo, and he was twenty-two, but he had 
crowded a few things into his brief years. At sixteen he had left 
Palermo, very suddenly. There had been a little argument which 
terminated in a dark and crooked alley, and the other contestant 
had been left looking up at the sky. Not being affiliated with 
the famous fraternity which has such strong chapters in 
Naples and Sicily, Arturo panted his farewells to his family 
and set out that night on a trawler bound for Lisbon. It 
took the rest of his hastily mustered resources to get him to 
New York, and he didn’t come in style. 

His first job was laying water-pipe, and he didn’t like it. 
After the weather got cold, he went into a factory which 
made ladies’ combs. That. he didn’t care so much about, 
either: Somebody told him that a Catholic church up-town 
needed a tenor. 

Now Arturo really was a tenor, a florid, overenthusiastic 
tenor; orie whose A-flat was flamboyant rather than apolo- 
getically falsetto.. The pastor accepted him with joy, and 
two years after that Arturo gave up the comb factory for 
the artist’s life, that is to say, twenty dollars a week and two of 
Carlogero’s meals a day, and idle moments with the soprano. 

She was a different type altogether. Arturo’s professional 
education was slight; she was an encyclopedia of tinsel music. 
She knew whole operas that he had never heard of. Meyerbeer 

































Arturo had pushed in between Drina and Cleney~ 









and Donizetti and Bellini didn’t mean only “The Prophet” and 
“Lucia” and “Norma” to her. To begin with, she was Russian, 
and she collected composers with a dilettante’s enthusiasm. Her 
voice originally had been a fresh and cool coloratura, but she had 
sung in France, in Germany, in Australia, in South America, and 
now it was more like what one would expect. She admitted that 
she was thirty. 

Thirty, or more than thirty, she was still handsome, with lovely 
haunted eyes, and a gentleness that survived her bitter training. 
Bitter it had been. She had had some misfortune in the South, 
at Quito, or Buenos Aires, perhaps in some low concert-hall to 
which she was beguiled, where she had encountered deceit or 
brutality or indignity, or perhaps only unhappy love, and it had 
sent her scurrying back to Europe. Upon her return, her friends 
congratulated her upon new qualities in her voice and she had 
burst into tears. 

For a year or so after that she had visions of rising in her pro- 
fession, perhaps to the very top. At that time Hammerstein 
had proven that New York would support two opera companies. 
Why not three? An entrepreneur of limited resources enlisted 
the services of a polyglot troupe and Drina was among them. 

They opened at the old Academy of Music. Hammerstein 
came, listened to the tenor, and straightway kidnaped him and 
made a small celebrity of him. There was a bass who was just 
as remarkable, and there was Drina. But the impresario shrugged 
his shoulders. 

Deprived of its best tenor, the company lasted about ten days. 
Drina sang Violetta to an audience who paid the handsome sum 
- $227.25 gross. When she appeared for the first time she 
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“You peeg! Go away before I harm you.”’ **Be- 
fore you what?’ asked the prize-fighter sweetly. 


looked up at the house; up is the word, for the house was all in 
the gallery. And she laughed, probably the only time anyone 
has ever laughed in “Traviata.” 

Through the first melancholy preliminary chords of “AA, fors’ 
é lui” she laughed again. Then in the approved Continental 
manner, she advanced to the footlights and sang, and the gallery, 
who had paid twenty-five cents apiece, knew that this was one 
time they had their money’s worth and they greeted her with 
hoarse cries. “Ah! Baba! Brava! Bis! Hil Bisl!” ~ 

So she sang it again to her tiny audience that whistled and 
stamped and shouted. Their naiveté overbalanced their lack of 
numbers, and they made a gratifying amount of noise. ee 
you don’t go much to cheap opera. Maybe you were at the 
Palace when Fay Templeton sang “Rosie, you are my posie.” 
The audience at the Palace didn’t make much more racket. 

Applause buys only hyacinths. You couldn’t run even the old 
Academy for that size gross. Drina found herself out of a job on 
Saturday. What she did during the next three years is best 
known to herself. = 

Here she was, at length, at Carlogero’s. Once again she was 
singing things which she thought were beautiful. No longer 
would her voice be roughened by tawdry songs, “‘Bon-bon Buddy 
the Sha-ka-lot Drop,” “I’m ty-ing the leafis so zey won’t come 
down,” “Mit me vare ze Lan-ternnes Glow,” “Zhust a leetle lof, 
a leetle kiss.” ais 

Better this. Better the Italian audience that looked up from 





















































































Illustration by 
Herbert M. Stoops 





the ravioli when it heard something from “Favorita” or “La 
Figlia.” She could close her eyes and imagine that it was La 
Scala, Covent Garden, the Metropolitan. That she was still 
young, that life was stretching out welcoming hands. That this 
boy by her side, with his great bellowing voice, was De Reszke, 
Campanini, Caruso. A nice young boy, Bohjemoi, God bless 
him, but he’d never go far. She could have gone far . . . And 
so young, so unsophisticated, so untried . . . 
“Look, Drina. Business, no?” 


[ was business, beyond a doubt. A party of men, romping in 
with the boisterousness of a blizzard. Laughter, and loud 
voices, and much checking of expensive overcoats. The waiters 
hurried to serve them, while whispers ran around the café. 
“Ob, look—look at the guy with the eye! ...Who?... 
Clancy? Jim Clancy? Yeah? . . . Prize-fighting crowd, ain’t 
they? .. . Who? Clancy? ... Who? Jim Clancy, you say? 
Who’s he been fightin’? . . . Oh, yeah, that’s him, been fightin’ 
the dinge up at the Fairmount ... . Fightin’ the dinge—how’d 
he make out? ... Who? Jim Clancy? What, the eighth, 
huh? . . . Sure, that’s Clancy. Been fightin’ up at the Fair- 
mount . . . Sure, he knocked the dinge out, in the eighth, up at 


the Fairmount . . .’ 

Drina looked down curiously from the little balcony. A thick- 
set fellow, this Clancy, with a young face horribly bruised. He 
Was drinking a somewhat intoxicating combination known as a 
King William, part of which was lemon juice, and presently, an- 
other King William. Disdaining the carte du jour, he ordered a 
Planked steak, and lighted a large cigar to whet his appetite. 


By Edward Pag 
McKenna 


Drina knew what this crowd would like. 
First she sang a little Russian song which 
sounded quite Gaelic, and for an encore 
“Sure a lee-tle bit of hay-ven fe-ell—from 
out de sky vun day.” 

Sure enough, in a minute a waiter was 
hurrying toward her with a ten-dollar bill. 
She hesitated; then she borrowed a pencil 
and wrote on a torn strip of a menu, 
“Drina thanks Mr. Clancy.” 

Arturo meanwhile watched her with 
every evidence of concern, not to say 
displeasure. 

The party broke up with much noise 
and many a loud farewell, but Clancy still 
stayed. Finally, when the café was about 
to close, he lurched out of his chair. Mr. 
Clancy had been omitting the lemon juice 
during the last hour or two. Up the 
— he came and steadied himself before 

er. 

“What do you say, Kid?” 

Drina, who had risen with more timid- 
ity than you might expect of a soprano 
in a restaurant, drew herself up and her 
eyes flashed. Deliberately she turned 
away. 

Clancy put out a hand. “Now, babe, 
don’t get sore. A fellah can ask a ques- 
tion, can’t he? I’m only just asking a question, that’s all.” 

Arturo had pushed in between them. Fat little Arturo himself. 
“Take your hand from the lady’s arm. Can you not see, you 
peeg Go away, go away before I harm you.” 

“Before you what?” asked Clancy sweetly. ‘Hey, Wop, you 
looking for trouble, hey?” 

“Trouble? Trouble? Yes, I give you trouble. I keel you.” 
And Arturo was reaching in his pocket for something, pre- 
sumably cutlery, when Clancy’s fist stretched him on the floor. 

Whereupon Mr. Clancy left, not in haste, but issuing generous 
offers of satisfaction to any who might feel themselves concerned. 

But Drina, white-faced, had thrown herself across Arturo’s 
body theatrically, but practically nevertheless. ‘“Petrushka,” 
she said. “Little darling.” 

And when he came to, he shook his head and smiled. ‘Ah, 
Drina. SoI have keel him, no? Always I take care of you. My 
life, my darling, ah, baba!’ 

Later, he walked home with her. ‘‘Now you marry me, no?” 

She stopped. “Ah, no, Arturo. A boy like you—no.” 

“A boy? Listen, I have keela man. In Sicily. A boy? Thisa 
wan also I keel, unless my foot slip. Listen, Drina, I love you. 
You are the grand artist. I also. Only you are so far above, so 
beautiful. And your.voice, ah! It always say, you are so sad, so 
sad. I give you joy, Drina. I take care of you. I fight for you. 
I die for you. Listen. If you no marry me, I keela you, you hear, 
and me also.” 

Drina trembled delightedly. This one had the prize-fighter 
stopped, as the Russian expression no doubt is. 

“Oh, Arturo. If, long ago, I had one like you——” 

“Hush. Do not tell me. I go crazy. Do not think of those 
time, never, never again, you hear? What is that? Whatever it 
is, it is nothing. A girl like you, so lovely, so sweet, so gentle. 
A-agh! Don’t speak of things like this, any more. I keel you.” 

“No, Arturo.” 

‘And so we get married. And by and by, next year maybe, 
when we sing together in the Met-ro-pol-i-tan, we think of these 
time and we laugh, no?” 

They were still singing together when Carlogero’s closed in 1918. 
Don’t know what became of them after that. Heard them one 
night in 1917 when I was on a forty-eight-hour pass. “Parigi o 
cara’’-she was singing with closed eyes, and he was looking at her 
proudly and drawing a deep breath preparatory to his own on- 
slaught... When-they finished he seized her hand, and. they 
bowed like two happy children. i 
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F YOU are a regular attendant at the cinemas you are un- 
doubtedly familiar with April Morning. Her name isn’t 
quite that, of course, but it is almost as obvious and even 
more open to ridicule. 

April’s newest picture, “Love in a Cottage,” has just been 


released and it is giving her admirers—of which you may be one—. 


just what they want of April. Her young, girlish smile, her 
charming naiveté, her innocence, her youth, show her at her best 
—loving, frank and ever so kittenish—in a darling, girlish way. 

No wonder April is gaining new admirers every hour. She’s 
the kind of star that the fans like best of all—capricious, gay, 
mischievous and yet with a heart of gold. Even the fan maga- 
zines can have a lot to say about her without being afraid that, 
before the magazine leaves the press, the veneer of their flattering 
stories will have worn away to show drab scandals underneath. 

April is everything the most enthusiastic of the fan writers 
want her to be. Sheis young. Nodoubt about that. She doesn’t 
have to have her close-ups taken under layers of gauze as do 
many supposedly still youthful stars. April is as young and, as 
fair as the most enthusiastic of her admirers would like to believe 
her to be and as pretty, too. Pretty, with the prettiness of a very 
young girl. 

Her eyes are large and blue and just round enough to look 
eternally youthful. Her lashes are long and curled, even without 
the use of mascaro—though no one is ever privileged to see her 
without it. Her mouth is a rosebud without the always-present 
lipstick, which she uses only to enhance and not to change that 
delightful feature. Her nose is short and straight with little, 
childish, round nostrils. Her cheeks are dimpled, with just the 
tiniest shadows in them so that she is especially appealing when 
she looks pensive—one of her best expressions. Her hair is a soft 
gold and forms engaging ringlets all over her head. It’s quite 
likely that the color is not entirely natural, but then it’s hard to 
tell where nature and artifice meet these days. 

Her figure is supple, and while she’s taken on just.a few 
pounds lately, she is still slim enough for the screen. 

The things the fans like most about April are not her golden 
curls and her slender body and her big blue eyes at all, but the 
fact that her home life is such an ideal one. Stars these days are 
always getting into such horrible messes. A divorce here. Scan- 
dal there. Things cropping up when you least expect them. 
Nothing like this about April Morning. Her own life is as lovely 
and romantic as her best picture. The same kind of romance, in 
fact. 

No wonder her followers are so enthusiastic over her pictures 
when all she is doing is just being herself—just acting her own 
beautiful romance all over again. 

i Perhaps you yourself know the story of April Morning. There’s 
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no reason why you shouldn’t. All the motion-picture magazines 
have carried such complete versions of it. 

April Morning’s father died when she was a little girl. Because 
she was so ambitious to get ahead in the movies, which she felt 
from the first were her means of artistic expression, her dear 
mother sold the lovely little cottage, where the family had been 
so happy back in Waterford, Iowa, and April and her mother 
came to Hollywood to search for fame. 

April wasn’t April then. Her name was perhaps a bit more 
unromantically Mamie Blatz and her father, until his unfortu- 
nately early demise, had been the keeper of Blatz’s Cash and 
Carry Grocery. 

As soon as they reached Hollywood, April and her mother had 
started making the rounds of the studios. Of course there had 
been the usual hard luck at first. This wouldn’t be that favorite 
of all forms of fiction—the Cinderella story—if fame had come 
too early. Finally, April was given a tiny chance in the films. 
Just in a mob scene, at first. So many stars begin just that way. 
There were weeks more when she didn’t even get that. F 

Finally a director, struck by her brave young beauty, gave her 
the tiniest sort of réle and then Arnold Berger, president of the 
Four Star Film Company—it’s Five Star Film Company, now 
that April Morning’s name has been added to the list—saw April. 

It was love on both sides at first sight, so they say. Even now 
Berger likes to tell reporters how, when he first saw April, he 
knew that she was the ideal he had been looking for. Of course 
Berger happened to have a wife at the time but that was the only 
unpleasant detail in the perfect romance. 

Berger himself was fifty-five, but he felt that he was young at 
heart—he said so often enough. The first Mrs. Berger was fifty. 
He had married her when they were in their early twenties— 
back in New York. He had been a pants presser then, and hadn’t 
thought of much success beyond perhaps a little tailoring business 
with ‘Ma Berger helping him with the customers. : 

Then had come Opportunity. In order to obtain a lease on his 
store he had been compelled to rent the store next door. This 
he had subleased for a motion-picture theater. He was no fool, 
Arnold Berger. When he saw how things went with that he went 
into the picture business himself. Five years later he was the 
proprietor of five motion-picture theaters in the neighborhood. 
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Charles D. Mitchell ¢j/—z 


Mamie was rather afraid of the 
famous Arnold Berger. But she 
did all of her little tricks 


—for weren't men all alike? 


Ten years more and he was with the distributing end of a large 
film company. It wasn’t long afterwards that he got into the 
production instead of the distributing end. 

Ma Berger hadn’t risen with him. You know how that is. 

Some wives——- Ma Berger had been busy with the babies at 
first, though that’s no excuse nor reason at all for a woman to lose 
interest in things. Handsome Montgomery Berger, who was 
married to that darling little Phyllis Wing, is their son. And 
Irene Hill, the actress—she didn’t want to get her fame by being 
her father’s daughter—who was married to a millionaire in 
California last year, is their other child. 
* Arnold divorced Ma Berger, who went back to New York 
to live with her relatives, and he and April were married. It was 
a wonderful wedding and all of the film magnates and stars were 
present. And all of the film magazines published glowing ac- 
counts of it with appropriate pictures of the bride and groom. 
Berger took April to his lovely home in Beverly Hills and here, 
according to the magazines, April’s dream has come true. 


F you are in Hollywood you can see for yourself. If not, the 

magazines will bring it to you. In the current pictures of any 
of them you can find April and Arnold Berger at breakfast, with 
Kato, the Japanese butler, in attendance. Or April pouring 
afternoon tea for famous visitors—with Berger near. Or April 
and Berger entertaining guests at formal and beautifully ap- 
pointed dinners. At all of the movie openings April and her 
famous husband are together, ready to take quite modestly the 
tecognition and approval of their public. 

Two or three times a year they come to New York—for of 
course Berger doesn’t like April to make the fatiguing journey 
alone. Here, again they are interviewed at their lovely hotel 
Suite, where the living-room is always full of flowers and Berger, 
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: i “People Round the Corner” 


like as not, can‘ be seen coming 
in with a beautiful corsage of 
orchids for April. Sometimes he 
brings lilies of the valley and 
sweet peas, instead. “They may 
not be as expensive but they do 
so fit April’s personality. Yes, 
indeed, little April Morning is 
living her own fairy story, a 
} romance .as_lovely as any she 
> portrays on the screen. 

f The only trouble with this ac- 
count of April Morning’s life, as 
her public knows it, is—that it 
isn’t true. That is, it is a bit 
inaccurate, a trifle lacking in 
authentic detail. To be sure, 
most of the salient points are 
true enough, but there have been 
strange misstatements made by 
Miss Morning, perhaps for the 
sake of that quaint band known 
as “the fans” who, tradition has 
it, must be kept in cotton-wool 
regarding their favorites and 
never under any circumstances 

nie told everything. 

; Mamie Blatz was born in 

Waterford, Iowa. That is true 

enough, even if the exact date of 

the stupendous event has been a trifle overstated. Her father 

kept the Cash and Carry Grocery and, because it was easy 

enough to take enough provisions from the store for living pur- 

poses, the family managed to get along. There was never a 

question of social position. The Blatzes not only lived in the 

wrong part of town but on one of the poorest streets of the section 

in a gray cottage that had once been white, with a few straggling 

bushes in front, usually gray, too, from the dust of the unpaved 
street. 

Mamie left school when she was thirteen. What was the use 
of so much education, anyhow? Boys didn’t like girls who were 
too smart. Schoolboys were too young anyhow, fresh kids who 
never had any money to spend. Mamie was already beginning 
to prefer the drummers who stayed at the Waterford House. 
As she grew older there were always one or two of her favorites 
in town and they would telephone her as soon as they got in and 
coiie out right after supper. The two of them would see the 
latest motion-picture at the Airdome, if it were summer, or in the 
Palace Theater, if the weather were too cold to allow folks to sit 
out-of-doors. 

It was the dearth of amusement in Waterford as well as a 
natural conceit fostered by these visiting gentlemen that made 
Mamie decide on a screen career. Already her reputation was 
none too good in Waterford. The eligible young men of the 
town scarcely spoke to her unless you can call the rather sug- 
gestive winks of some of the faster members “speaking.” 

There was no chance for matrimony in Waterford, even if 
Mamie had been desirous of it, but there was no one in Waterford 
whom she wanted to marry, even if she had had the opportunity. 
She thought of them all as “a bunch of stiffs,” frequently said 
that they were “dead from the neck up” and even hinted on some 
occasions that their demise had occurred below the neck also. 

She was a pretty girl and when her father died, and she and her 
mother were able to collect not only his life insurance, but a 
small amount for the business as well and there was nothing » 


keep them in Waterford, Mamie 
decided that Hollywood was the 
place for them. 

Mrs. Blatz, rather a queru- 
lous, discontented woman, was 
not at all opposed to Mamie’s 
suggestions. She was sick of 
housework, had been, in a way, 
tired of her husband long be- 
fore his death, though she 
would never have had enough 
initiative to get away from 
him.. She was not very intelli- 
gent or strong-minded and it 
was easy enough for her daugh- 
ter to sway her. Neither 
Mamie nor her mother had ever 
traveled before, but Mamie, at 
eighteen, liked adventure, and 
even the ride through the 
Mohave Desert seemed vastly 
amusing to her. 

In Los Angeles they found 
a cheap apartment, one room 
with a bed that was supposed 
to disappear entirely in the day- 
time but that deceived no one 
as to its location, and a kitch- 
enette large enough so that 
Mrs. Blatz and Mamie did not 
have to patronize the very good 
cafeterias, unless they wanted to. 

Mamie had bought a few 
clothes, which followed in a way 
the prevalent Los Angeles 
styles, that is, they were a bit 
too bright in color and far 
more extreme in cut than 
clothes should be. Then she 
gave her mouth a daub of the 
gayest lipstick she could get, 
adjusted her new hat at the 
most extreme angle it would 
stay put, and started out to 
conquer the studios. 

Unfortunately, as far as 
Mamie was concerned, thou- 
sands of other aspirants from 
thousands of other Waterfords 
had already descended upon 
Hollywood. Every motion-pic- 
ture studio waiting-room was 
full of girls, anxious to be dis- 
covered and thrust into stardom, 
full of sharp-eyed mothers, of 
little, early-maturing children 
with self-conscious, smirking 
faces, of middle-aged women 
thwarted in their youth and now 
eager to obtain some of the 
beauty and romance of life that 
had been denied them, of 
slender, rather sinister-eyed men, 
of men whose faces were all too 
vacuous—all, all eager for movie 
careers. 

You’d get to the studio in 
the morning and sit, if you 
could find a chair—wait. When 
a director came in to choose 
types out of the extras every- 
one would sit pitifully forward 
on the chairs, eyes strained 
and hopeful, false and begging 
smiles on all the faces. How 
sure they were that they would 
all make good if they had an 
opportunity! And how few 
opportunities there were! 

Occasionally a director would 
choose a couple of middle-aged 
at an old man, a young 
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boy and leave all undiscovered 
a hundred young April Morn- 
ings with wistful, smiling faces 
and slender young bodies who 
were picturing themselves al- 
ready on the cover of the latest 
movie magazine. 

Day after day Mamie visited 
the studios. She didn’t get into 
a single picture! She wasn’t 
even chosen as the least extra 
in a mob scene. She got ac- 
quainted with fifty other ex- 
tras, learned something of 
their ambitions, their pasts—as 
they told them. She knew 
half a dozen directors by sight, 
a dozen office boys, was recog- 
nized by two dozen pert young 
women at the information wick- 
ets at the studio entrances. She 
didn’t get in. 

Then she met Lawrence 
Bryan. It was quite a legiti- 
mate meeting, far more legiti- 
mate than the meetings to 
which Mamie was accustomed. 
Mamie hadn’t flirted much in 
Hollywood, not because of any 
moral issue, but because she 
was afraid any friends she 
would make might interfere 
with her later progress. How 
would you know with whom 
you were flirting? Why, you 
might be making all sorts of 
wrong connections! Important 
men weren’t likely to pick up 
girls on the streets. They had 
too many other opportunities. 

Mrs. Blatz had become ac- 
quainted with a Mr. and Mrs. 
Spangler who came from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and now lived 
in a similar cubicle in the 
apartment building. Mrs. 
Spangler, in turn, had met. a 
Mrs. Bryan at a church enter- 
tainment—and Mrs. Bryan was 
the mother of Lawrence. One 
evening Mrs. Bryan had come 
to call on Mrs. Spangler—and 
Mrs. Blatz had been invited in. 
And Lawrence had called to 
take his mother home and 
Mamie had been there. 

A casual meeting, like that! 
And suddenly the world changed 
for Mamie. She was in love! 
She knew it instantly. She had 
had half-hearted affections for a 
dozen different traveling sales- 
men she had met in Waterford. 
She had been faintly stirred by 
a couple of extras she had seen 
in the Hollywood studios. She 
had thought herself thrilled by 
movie stars—from the safe dis- 
tance of the screen magazines. 
This was different. This was 
real. She knew that imme- 
diately. 

Mamie never remembered the 
details of that first meeting 
with Lawrence. All she knew 
was that she took Lawrence 
Bryan’s hand in the funny 
little one-room apartment of 
Mrs. Spangler—and immedi- 
ately the occupants of the 
apartment, Mrs. Spangler, ,her 
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HEN I 
saw him 
first, that 
evening, 
I was startled by the 
change. There was 
something haunting, 
terrible, in the face of 
my old friend. But he 
opened his eyes and 
saw me, and quickly over his features came the old appealing 
humorous smile that had made him loved in college, nearly 
twenty years before. 

He had been living all this time in a factory town in Illinois, 
where he had stuck close to his business. But I’d always been 
fond of Jimmy Gale; and so, when I happened to be in Chicago, 
only some fifty miles away, I telegraphed to ask if I might come 
out and spend the night. His wife replied that he was not well 
but that it would do him good to see me. So I came by the next 
train. 

She met me in their little car and told me of his trouble. In the 
last two years, he’d been having blinding sick headaches every 
few weeks; and at such times an ugly birthmark had appeared 
upon his face. But she gave me little idea of how it could disfigure 
him: 

A great jagged line of scarlet ran across his forehead like 
some ugly danger sign—a flaming, monstrous, sinister thing, 
which seemed to be burning into the man! 

Gaunt and gray with suffering, he lay there and smiled up at 
me. 

‘“‘What’s back of this, Jimmy, what’s the trouble?” I asked, 
as he reached up for my hand. 

“Lord knows,” he said. ‘We've tried the doctors. All they 
say is, ‘Quit your business. Take a year off. Go abroad.’ ” 

“Well? Why not?” 

“Fat chance,” he said. Sharply he shut his eyes on his pain. 
“T’ve been building up this business ever since I got out of col- 
lege. Just when at last it was going well, the war came, and I 
lost two years at a navy job in Washington. Competitors got a 
lead on me then, and when the war was over I had a devil of a 
time. Been doing better lately, though. A few years more as 
good as this and I'll be able to get away.” 

“But Jim, old man a 

“Oh, yes, I know’’—with a faint smile—“I look like the ghost 
of a fellow hanged for murdering his wife. But if you'll stay a 
day or two, you'll see me perfectly well again.” 

“Yes, until the next time. But your wife tells me these attacks 
are coming more often, and getting worse.” 

A haunted gleam leaped into his eyes, but vanished as quickly 
as it came; and he said, with his old appealing smile: 

“Let’s go right off to Europe tonight. I’m the finest little 
traveler in this whole wide blooming world, so long as I can lie in 
bed. And it may take the pain away.” 

So we talked of the summer long ago when we had gone together 
abroad, between our junior and senior years. We took the whole 
journey over again; for noticing the look of relief which by degrees 
came over his face, I kept talking quietly on. 

“Remember that night in Bergen?” I asked. And there came 
to us a picture of the quaint old Norwegian town, where we had 
gone down to the harbor, on one of those weird “white nights” of 
the north when at midnight it is no darker than dusk, and had 
a ts about the piers and wharves or sat on kegs and smoked 
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QI saw fantastic vessels there - for 


our pipes, watching the ships in that strange half-light—the 
stanch little freighters, dirty and scarred, departing for ports all 
over the world. 

Nearly all night we had watched them go—and suddenly I re- 
membered now how Jimmy had sat and sketched those ships. 
He had filled a whole book with his sketches that night. 

“Do you do any sketching still?’ I asked. And I caught a 
slight glimmer in his eyes. 

““Yes—sometimes in the office I do. When I’m figuring on 
some contract or talking business to a man, I make fool little 
pictures,’”’ he said. ‘I don’t even know I’m making them—just 
find ’em there when the talk is done.” 

“Why don’t you take it up again? Come abroad for a year 
and try it!” I urged. 

But Jimmy smiled and shook his head, and our rambling remi- 
niscences went quietly on as before. Moment by moment I 
could see that sinister disfigurement grow less vivid, die away. 
So did the pain, and he fell asleep. 


E WAS nearly recovered the next day. We played golf in 

the afternoon, and I tried to urge my plan once more; but 

still he declined, and the best I could do was to get him to 
say that he’d spend a week with me soon in New York. 

It was over six months till I heard from him. Then he called 
me up one day in April and we dined together that night. He 
had come to New York.on business, and his time was pretty 
full; but we went to plays in the evenings; and late one lovely 
afternoon he asked if I would show him some of the life down on 
the docks, which I had used in-my book, ‘“The Harbor.” 

I was only too ready to agree; I saw a chance to tempt him 
there; for the great harbor of New York has a spell that it can 
cast on a man in such restless days of spring; and it would be 
good for Jimmy Gale to dream a bit of the Seven Seas. 

So I took him over to Brooklyn first, and we worked along 
the East River docks. Under the mighty bridges there lay ships 
of all kinds, large and small, some of them bound for the Far 
East. We entered shadowy pier sheds redolent with spices and 
a with bales and barrels marked Shanghai, Singapore, Java, 
Ceylon. 

We sat and smoked on the end of a pier; and through 
the teeming river life came a big freighter, bellowing. Three 
little Jap officers stood on her bridge, talking and smiling, glad 
at the thought of the long sea road ahead of them. 

“‘Where are the old Yankee clippers?” asked Jim. Regretfully 
I shook my head. ‘There must be one of ’em left alive,” he 
insisted wistfully. 

So we searched all down along the wharves and far around to 
Erie Basin; and there at last we did discover one forlorn old 
sailing ship. Again we sat down,-and pretty soon the hand of 
my friend made an unconscious little movement toward his 
breast pocket. Was it for pencil and paper? I asked. No, he 
took out his pipe instead. 
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Jimmy had roamed not only all over the face of the earth but back into the ages. 


But as he smoked and watched the ship, he seemed fixing her 
well in his memory. 

“J thought a bit of going into the navy when I was a kid,” he 
remarked. 

We dined down-town, on sea food and a couple of mugs of 
smuggled ale; and then wandered up the North River, looking 
at the ocean liners. The night was soft and balmy. Again and 
again we stopped for a smoke. Jimmy was talking little now. 
The dusk had settled long ago into a glamourous darkness all 
filled with lights from far and near, lights red and green and 
yellow and white; their reflections danced on the waves which 
slapped the planks and piles of our wharf. 

Swiftly moving shadows passed us—tugs and barges, ferry- 
boats and police launches with green lights. The smell of salt 
water was in the air, and directly above us loomed the bow of a 
great liner, white and dim, lights gleaming from her many rows of 
countless little port-holes, and her masts and her huge funnels 
rearing dark against the stars. 

I talked of journeys I had made, to England, France and 
Italy, to Russia and to China, too. I tempted him. He appeared 
to be listening so intently that I talked on and on and on—till 
suddenly I noticed that he’d taken out a pencil and pad and was 
sketching absent-mindedly—or rather, so absorbedly that he 
didn’t know I was there! 

But only a few minutes after that, his upward glance at what 
he was sketching met my own. With a startled look and a queer 
little laugh, he put his pencil and paper away. 

“Look here, Jimmy Gale!” I said. “Come on and do some 
more of this! Come on abroad with me next month! Why, boy, 
you're starving for the sea!”’ 

But a strange little smile had come on his face—wistful and 
mocking, friendly and kind, affectionate and yet amused. 

“And so it was all a frame-up,” he said. “Never mind, it’s 
been a grand old night—almost as good as Bergen was. Don’t 
spoil it all,” said Jimmy Gale. 


N SPITE of all that I could do, he went back home the next 

day, and I had to sail without him. 

Abroad I forgot—and it was not till nearly two years later 
that, finding myself in Chicago again, I telegraphed asking if I 
might come down. 

“Delighted to have you. Come tonight if possible,” was the 
reply. And when I arrived there early that evening, again his 
wife met me at the station. She confessed that she had replied 
to my message without letting Jimmy know. Why? Was he 
ill again, I asked. 

“Oh, no,” she answered, with a smile. “A miracle has hap- 
pened. Jim hasn’t been sick for nearly two years.” 

_ Wonderful! Did you take him abroad?” 

: No, I couldn’t budge him!” 

‘Then what has cured him?” 

“Ships,” she said. 
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‘*Ships—when he 
hasn’t set foot-on one 
in over twenty years!” 
I cried. 

“Oh, but he has—he 
goes every night!” 
And she went. on\ 
explain: “A little after 
he got back from that 
week he spent with 
you in New York, 
Jimmy came home one 
afternoon looking dead 
tired and half sick, 
with that terrible 
haunted look in_ his 
eyes—and I thought he was in for another attack... But he took 
a good strong cup of tea and went into his study, and there he 
stayed for hours alone. 

“About eleven, I looked in, and found him in an easy chair 
with a big pad upon his knee, sketching an old sailing ship—with 
a look of such utter peace in his eyes that I all but fell on my 
knees. This was the cure for his trouble, I thought! 

“T went to Chicago, the next week, to an artist friend of mine, 
and came home with an easel and sketching materials of all kinds. 
Jimmy was as pleased as a boy, and in less than a month his life 
had changed. Not in the daytime—at the office he was the same 
hard-working idiot that he had always been before. But when 
the tired business man came home, we had supper at six o’clock; 
by seven, he was at his easel; and there he would stay until three 
in the morning! And he did this night after night! 

“T thought he was killing himself at first, for he got up as usual 
and was in his office before nine. How could he ever get along 
with only four or five hours’ sleep? 

“But months went by, and he still kept well. Nota single one 
of his attacks. Every night he sat down at his easel and drifted 
gaily off to sea! 

“Then we had a little trouble. I’d grown pretty tired of stay- 
ing at home and never going anywhere. In spite of myself I 
got jealous of that eternal easel. He felt it, from something that 
I said, and so he stopped sketching for a while. He was sick of it, 
he told me, and he insisted on going out in the evenings, as we 
had before. 

“But after two or three months of that, he came home one 
night with a raging headache. I could hardly get him to bed; 
the poor boy was half blind with pain; and out on his face, like a 
mark of Cain, came that hideous blotch of red! 

“ ‘You are murdering something in this man!’ I told myself 
that evening; and as soon as he was well enough to be able to sit 
up in bed, I brought him a pad and pencil. 

“ ‘Now, Jimmy, for heaven’s sake, sketch!’ I said. 

“In an hour his trouble had disappeared, and it has never 
come back on him since! Meanwhile we’ve hit on a compromise. 
We go out about two nights a week, and the rest he has for his 
trips to sea. And the reason why I didn’t let him know that you 
were coming tonight was that I wished you to see him at work. 













: It’s something worth looking at,” she said. 


And it was. When I came softly into the room, there at his 
easel sat Jimmy Gale. All about him on the walls were crude 
but wonderful little pictures of ships of every conceivable kind, 
from viking boats and Chinese junks to pirate ships and Yankee 
clippers and the big liners of today. 

I saw fantastic vessels there—ships of dreamland and of the 
days when men had first put out to sea. For Jimmy had grandly 
roamed at will, not only all over the face of the earth but back 
and back into the ages. There was magic in that silent room! 
I caught his look of absorption and peace, and I thanked God 


for the Seven Seas! " 
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NCE on a time shipping showed aloft in the ports and 

estuaries of certain Kentish and Sussex towns, but the 

Cinque Ports were deserted some centuries ago by the 

sea, their. common benefactor, and now life molders 

in Rye, Romney, and Sandwich amid recollections of better days. 
A tidal river or esttiary flows past Sandwich through the 
mafshes, reaching the sea somehow, and on the occasion of my 
first visit I..was grateful to two fishing-smacks and a collier 
moored in. its sluggish current, for these small craft by spell of 
contrast reminded me of the great, square-sailed galleons that 
once littered the wharves with bales of silk, crates of rare porce- 
lain, and barrels of wine from Lisbon and the Canaries; and my 
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The Strange Story of the 


(Solden Kishes 


imagination, now fully roused, perceived horses from Barbary 
coming ashore marvelously accoutered, with high-pommeled 
saddles and a strange array of bits and bridles. For a moment 
the past was again the present; vision succeeded vision; and the 
gilded, painted coaches of merchant princes rattled through the 
great gateway to welcome the arrival of ships long overdue. 

This old town smells of story, said I to myself, and could I 
but trace one to its lair . . . I had heard my friends speak of a 
fifteenth-century town hall, and I inquired my way thither from 
the passers-by. None was in doubt as to the whereabouts of the 
hall. All the same, I allowed a small boy to lead me. But the 
doors of the hall were locked. 

A reflection that human beings rouse my imagination when 
gable ends leave it sleeping carried me a hundred yards farther 
into the town, and I welcomed a sudden vision of farmers re- 
pairing to an old-time inn on market-days to drink lusty ale after 
disposing of the sheep that I had admired in the fields on the way 
to Sandwich, rough little fields adorned with thorn-bushes and 
watered with pleasant brooks. 

On the heels of these visions, memories and reflections came a 
sudden sympathy with sheep and lusty ale, and determined to 
enjoy both, one in leg of mutton and the other in pewter tankard, 
I said: If a story awaits me in Sandwich I shall come upon it in 
the Royal George. And finding the George in a triangle of small 
streets, almost a courtyard, I entered the parlor, saying: An inn 
of story, the veritable inn of my imagination; sanded flogr, 
colored prints of horses that have won the Derby, the Oaks, the 
Leger, and game-cocks of unrecorded exploits. Nothing lacks. 
The waiter is according to my aspiration; he is in perfect har- 
mony with the town deserted by her friend and accomplice, the 
sea; a stocky man of sixty, over whose skull some last wisps of hair 
were trailed carefully this morning, and are probably trailed with 


¥' the same care every morning. Trimmed away are the large 
Victorian whiskers he once wore; of them remain only some small 


bunches of curled hair looking like crisp parsley above his ears. 

It seemed to me that I had seen his long, wide mouth in many 
waiters before, and remarking his cumbrous, trailing gait, I 
said to myself: A man grown old in the habits of his trade, but 
no less a human being for that. And satisfied that this was so, I 
followed him to a seat and heard him speak the words that I had 
already heard in my esurient imagination: 

“A nice leg of mutton is ready, sir.” 

It was pleasant to watch him bundle himself out of the parlor 
and return a few minutes afterwards with two slices of mutton, 
a piece of Yorkshire pudding, a dish of potatoes and greens.. I 
liked him to be near me while I ate; answering 
from time to time his questions about the 
mutton, and passing from mutton to sheep, 
I spoke to him of the flocks I had seen from the 
s train feeding under broken hedges or collected 

"by watercourses as in a picture. Within five 
minutes I learned that his 
name was John Selby and 
that he had lived all his 
life in Sandwich. 

“A declining town for 
years,” he said, “long be- 
fore my time—declining 
for hundreds of years, so I 
have heard, ever since the 


G.Miss Charlotte, the 
homely one, was St 
dom seen with ber 
two sisters, ber taste 
being for gardening. 
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sea ‘left us. We are holding on somehow, but if something 
doesn’t happen, sir, a luncheon such as you are eating will be a 
thing of the past in the George. Pickles, sir? Worcester sauce, 
sir?” fae 

“No, thank you,” I answered. “On second thoughts, John, 
V'li have both, for they remind me of the days when I ate them, 
days of wax fruit, antimacassars, and rep sofas.” 

We spoke of the race-horses on the walls, winners of the Oaks 
and the Derby and the Leger and the Two Thousand Guineas, 
and of the game-cocks, and I heard much from John about the 
art of trimming cocks for battle, of the minting of spurs and the 
tying of them, and speaking thereof John said: 

“Tt seems to me, sir, that all the laws they make nowadays 
are to prevent people from doing something they want to do.” 

“Right you are, John, right you are!” and my voice was so 
emphatic that it brought the conversation to a standstill. 

I waited for John to resume it, but he stood embarrassed, and 
it was to help him that I glanced round the room, saying: “Truly, 
Sandwich must have declined, for such an inn as the George to 
have so few customers. How many have you had this morning?” 

“Only one, sir, Mr. Cather. He came in early in the day and 
went away in a hurry, leaving his fishing-rod and creel in the 
corner over yonder.” 

“Forgetting them in his hurry?” 

“Forgetting them?” cried John. “He would as soon forget his 
head as forget his fishing-rod! He left it in my charge, and I am 
pethaps the only man in whose charge he would leave it, for 
that rod is the very one with which he caught three fish that 


‘fetched sixty thousand’ pounds or more.” 
» “Sixty thousand pounds for three fishes, John!” 


“Ves, indeed, sir.” 


‘B” there aren’t any fishes in that dirty estuary.” 


“He doesn’t fish in the estuary, sir. He goes to the Bourne 


‘to fish, and he wouldn’t miss an April fishing in the Bourne for 


any money you could offer him, not for more than sixty thousand 


‘pounds. If he did, he’d feel his luck would turn. But you’d like 


a piece of cheese, sir; we have some that I think you would like. 


‘And what do you say to a glass of port? We have still some left 


twenty years in bottle.’ 

“T think I can trust you about port, John.” 

“You can, sir, for I don’t believe-in deceiving gentlemen; the 
truth is best in the long run.” 

“A good adage, John; truth and luck are precious possessions. 
A man who catches three fishes worth sixty thousand pounds 
certainly has luck on his side. I would hear the story.” 

“So you shall; sir; I shan’t be away a minute.” And it was not 
long after the minute he said it would take him to fetch the port 
that he returned with a bottle full of promise, for the dust and 
the cobwebs that enveloped it were not artificially applied but 
the consecration of time. 

“You will drink a glass with me, John? and you'll drink sitting 
down, for port cannot be appreciated if the bibber be not com- 
fortably seated.” ; 

“I don’t think, sir, that Mrs. Bragg would like to catch me 

g with a customer.” _ Sk 

“But should she come in unexpectedly I will answer for you, 
John, saying that a story cannot'be told standing up.” 

“Well, sir, ‘since you will have.it so and will speak to Mrs. 
Bragg, saying you insisted.” msi 

“I will do that and more, John; and-now tell me the story of the 
man who caught not one golden fish but three golden ‘fishés.”” 


~ 3 


“You are a stranger in Sandwich, sir?” * 


“This is my first visit.” peg eg 

“May I ask then, sir, if you.have walked about the town, 
and if you noticed in your walk.a tall; gabled; red house?”, 

‘Standing at the end of a Short avenue,” I answered, “with 
shelving ‘lawns and comely trees.” et ; 
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CT rout—- 
the third greatest butler in England. 
“The. same, sir—the house ‘that the three Honorable Miss 


Pettigues. lived in.” 
“But what have the Honorable Miss Pettigues and their house 


_to do with Mr. Cather’s luck?” 


“You shall hear, sir, all in good-time.”’ 

The words “‘all.in good time” caused me to raise my eyes, 
and seeing that the old waiter was already enwrapped in his story, 
I resolved not to interrupt again, but to let him tell it in his own 
way. 


2 HE Miss Pettigues had fifteen hundred a year each, sir, four 

thousand five hundred between them to spend. in the Red 
House. A great deal could be done with four thousand five 
hundred a year in the ’seventies in a country town. 

_ “Every day the phaeton came round to the front door to take 
them for their drive, and they went out driving, Miss-Ada and 
Miss Pinkie.” Miss Charlotte, the eldest, was seldom seen with 
them, her taste being for gardening, and there was always plenty 
of work for her, she said, in the greenhouses at the back. . I think 
Miss Ada and, Miss Pinkie welcomed Miss Charlotte’s-taste for 
gardening—not that they didn’t love their sister, or were unkind 
to her; far be-it from me to suggest anything of that kind; but 
their tastes were different from Miss Charlotte’s.. She was the 
homely one, who liked her garden, and they liked painting and 
music. ‘a 





“Fine, aristocratic 
women they both were, 
sir, with aquiline noses, 
Miss Ada perhaps more 
commanding than Miss 
Pinkie, handsomer, but 
not so pretty. Miss 
Pinkie had the loveliest 
head of flaxen hair I 
ever saw in my life, 
flaxen with a tint of red 
in it; I have heard it 
compared to spun silk. 
Miss Ada sketched in 
water-colors. There’s 
hardly a piece of the 
marsh that hasn’t been 
painted by her, and 
windmills, too—she 
painted many, and 
would drive for miles 
aveund to get a good 
view of a watermill or 
an old castle. 

‘“‘Why they hever 
married was a great 
question in the days 
gone by. Some said 
Miss Ada looked: 


didn’t think any of 
gentry good enough" 
her. Her manner was 
distant, t n it: was 
part of ; and it 
may have kept suitors 
off. But the same could 
not be said of Miss 
Pinkie. She was al- 
ways ready to sing for a 
charity. Miss Ada, who 
was much interested in 
hospital work, ae¢om- 
panied her sister on the 
piano. A gentleman 
writing to the Sand- 
wich Gazette said that 
no one could sing her 
own songs better than 
Miss Pinkie, though 
Miss Lind might do 
better in an opera.” 

“You seem to have 
known the family very 
well, John, and to have 
a good memory,” I said, 
with the intention of en- 
couraging him to tell 
the story in his own way. 

“Sandwich born and 
bred, sir,”’ he answered, 
“with every opportunity 
of knowing the Miss Pettigues, of seeing them leave the Red 
House in their phaeton every day of my life, and being called in 
when I was a mere pantry boy to help; and a great delight it was 
to me in those early days to leave the pantry and sit on the stairs 
to hear Miss Pinkie sing ‘Robin Adair.’ Mr. Trout, their butler, 
knowing that I had an ear for a sweet tune, always let me get 
away—but I haven’t told you about Mr. Trout, who took big 
wages from the Miss Pettigues, as was his right, for in the trade 
competicions he was judged to be the third greatest butler in 
England, and he would have been first if he had got his due, but 
there’s a lot of trickery in those competitions. 

‘However, whether he should have been first instead of third is 
a matter of opinion, but everybody knew him to be a fine, courtly 
gentleman—gentleman on his father’s side, for when he had the 
measles his old mother came to nurse him, and she was not Mrs. 
but Miss. It was then that we began to say: ‘Good blood will 
make a show, no matter on which side of the blanket the child 
may be born,’ and Trout must have had a long ancestry of blue 
blood behind him, for he ran to sixteen or seventeen stone 
SU 


G,‘Then you will marry one of us?’ said Miss Ada. ‘‘Which do yom 


without coarseness anywhere, neither in his face nor hands, not 
even in his belly, sir, which is a coarse feature in heavy men—per- 
haps in thin men as well as in heavy,” John added with a snigger. 

“The Derby, the Leger, and the Oaks were his favorite races, 
but now and again he was given to studying the weights for the 
big handicaps and backing his judgment, and nobody ever had 
finer judgment; he’d have made a great handicapper. When I 
saw him come down the street and go into the George I’d run 
after him to hear what he had to say, and everybody in the room 
would listen to him just as I did. It’s extraordinary the com- 
manding way he had, and without knowing it. He talked and we 
listened just as children listen to the parson, swallowing every 
word he said; and as he was in the parlor of the George, he was 
at the Red House. 

“And to make a story that is often too long, short, one day 
Trout, having taken his orders in the drawing-room after break- 
fast, gave the ladies notice, saying that he needed a change and 
was leaving at the end of the month. At which they all began to 
speak at once. Miss Charlotte asked if he wasn’t satisfied with 





choose, Trout?”’ 


his room and if he would like to have a private sitting-room; 
Miss Ada offered him more wages; and Miss Pinkie left the piano 
and took her seat by her sisters on the rep sofa. 

“If Trout wishes for a change,’ she said, ‘I can recommend 
Scotland.’ 

“Trout thanked the three ladies for their different kindnesses 
and said he had no thought for more wages, nor did he wish for a 
private sitting-room, and when he had spoken of change he didn’t 
mean change of air. 

“You have heard of a better situation, Trout?’ said Miss Ada. 
_ “No situation would suit me after yours, miss, but I’ve been 
in service now for a quarter of a century and, as I have said, 
would like a change. The lease of the George is for sale ‘ 

“Trout, we think you should have warned us before that you 
desired to leave,’ said Miss Ada, and Trout, who was always a 
little afraid of her, took his chance to dodge behind the screen 
and get out of the room before she could say another word. She 
was too proud to call him back, but every morning when he came 
for orders the argument began again. 


“Oh, Miss!” said Trout, and his heart seemed to stop beating. 


“We have tried to 
persuade him,’ said 
Miss Pinkie, ‘not once 
but ten times, and 
every day he seems 
more fixed in his idea 
than he was the day 
before. I am afraid 
there is no hope.’ 

“On these words Miss 
Ada poked her knitting- 
needles through her 
worsted ball, placed it 
in the basket by her 
side, and the three sis- 
ters sat looking at each 
other. 

““ ‘We shall never be 
able to keep him unless 
he marries one of us,’ 
said Miss Charlotte. 

** “Marries one of us!’ 
cried-Miss Ada. ‘Weare 
on the eve of losing 
Trout, and I must re- 
mind you, Charlotte, 
that this is not a mo- 
ment for pleasantries, 
and such pleasantries!’ 

‘* “You are very hard 
on me,’ said Miss Char- 
lotte, ‘very hard. But I 
don’t see that I have 
said anything so very 
shocking. We can’t 
manage without Trout, 
and if you can suggest 
any other way of keep- 
ing him I should be glad 
to hear it. I wouldn’t 
have proposed marriage 
if you had had any- 
thing else to suggest, 
but every morning we 
try to persuade Trout 
and every morning he 
tells us that he has 
signed the lease. And 
if you can’t read his 
face, I can; he is de- 
termined to be landlord 
of the George, or—— 
Well, I have told you!’ 

“You think, Char- 
lotte, that the thought 
has come to him——’ 

“No, I don’t think 
the thought has ever 
come to him; I wish it 
had; what I propose is 
that we tell him.’ 

““*That we tell him!’ 
said Miss Ada. 

“ ‘There is nothing else todo. You have proposed more wages 
Ada; again and again you have added another and another five 
pounds a quarter; and you, Pinkie, have offered him a three- 
months’ tour in Scotland. And now only three more days of our 
old life remain to us. In three days we start to live as best we 
can without Trout. You look frightened, and well you. may, for 
though I know very little about housekeeping, you know less. 
You think only of your water-color paintings and your poor 
people, Ada, and you, Pinkie, have your piano and your 
songs. : 

“TI have my greenhouses to look after, but coming and going 
from the garden to the kitchen I have picked up some little 
knowledge of housekeeping and dread the responsibility that is 
about to fall upon us. I can’t sleep at night for thinking on whom 
we can rely to look into the coachman’s bills for hay and corn. 
We shall never be able to cope with the cook without Trout, for 
being used to taking orders from Trout, she’ll not take them from 
us. I lie awake thinking who will count the linen before it goes 
to the wash and count it when it comes (Continued on page 138) 
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{MERGING, through gleaming French doors, onto a 
{ terrace bathed in the June sunlight, Sally’s mother 

paused and looked about. She was not looking for 
JL 4 Sally; of Sally she had, on her repeated assurance, 
washed her hands years ago. This morning she was about to 
make her daily inspection of the gardens and, incidentally, speak 
a few pregnant words to the gardener concerning the roses. 

The gardener, who was Scotch, suspected as much. From be- 
hind a rose-bush he eyed her dourly. He knew more about roses 
than Sally’s mother could ever hope to, and being human, ached 
to tell her so. But, being Scotch, he didn’t. 

Sally’s mother looked like—and was—the sort of woman born 
to be prominent in charitable organizations, club life and what 
not. When she spoke it was with the voice, always, of Jove’s 
better half. 

The roses, subject of impending discourse, remained unper- 
turbed. Slugs might be busy at their vitals, but to the casual eye 
they presented beauty, and the June morning was filled with their 
penetrating fragrance. A gentle breeze wafted this far, but it 
did not penetrate to where, behind the eight-car garage, stood 
Sally. Lithe and sweetly assembled was Sally, as her’ boyish 
riding-breeches amply evidenced. Yet she was, if one accepts 
her mother’s verdict, absolutely devoid of feminine charm. That 
was the least of her worries. 
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gular Fellow 





“Break my neck nothing,” she was announcing, with customary 
finality. ‘Why should I break my neck any more than you? 
Besides, you promised me last week you’d let me try it.” 

This was addressed to the younger of the two males who com- 
prised her audience. The younger was in his early thirties, a 
well-articulated six-footer, wide of shoulder and trim-waisted. 
He too wore riding-breeches, a bit the worse for wear. 

“But there is a trick to it,” he protested, speaking not so much 
brokenly as with the accent that ever reveals the foreigner. “You 
move your hands this way and that and if you make even the 
littles’ mistake——” ; 

He gestured expressively, a swift boyish grin revealing his 
strong white teeth. A personable young alien, and if in his-high 
forehead line there was a hint that some day he might be a little 
bald it did not matter. For he, like Cesar, had a comely head. 

“Of course it’s a trick,” accepted Sally scornfully. “But how 
can I get it unless I try it out for myself?” 

The other, older man cut in. This was Sally’s father, whom 
Sally was supposed to resemble. In character and certain ple- 
beian tastes, that is; not, fortunately, in appearance, for Samuel: 
Middletown was, in his own phrase, no beauty. : 

“You might as well let her try it and get it over with, Mark, 
he drawled. “She won’t give either of us any peace until she 
does.” 
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Sally grinned. “Ask Dad—he knows,’ she commented. 

They had been standing beside a depot car. Now Sally, placing 
one foot on the rear hub, lithely swung herself up onto its top. 
On top was what had the appearance of a miniature airplane, 
minus propeller and engine. This was, in fact, a glider. In it 
the young man with the Czsar-like head could, as he had already 
demonstrated this morning, keep himself in the air for a breath- 
less interval by using hands and arms to agitate its wings. 

The body was a long cocoon. Into this Sally wriggled her slim 
suppleness, letting her brightly cropped head emerge. 

“Ready,” she announced, her hands on the controls. 


<a younger man, though plainly still doubtful, swung obedi- 
ently into the depot car and started the engine. But before 
slipping the clutch in, he stuck out his head for a final bit of advice. 

“Remember,” he pleaded, “that if you want to turn——”’ 

“Step on the gas,” commanded Sally. “I’ve got the theory— 
all I need is practise.” 

The depot car started, gathered speed, its course followed by 
the interested and expert appraisal of Sally’s father. Expert be- 
cause he was an ingenious Connecticut Yankee who invented 
what he called contraptions. Such as that which carried one of 
his earliest patents, a socket that held a whip firmly, unless it 
was removed by hand. 
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“There’s a fortune in it,” he had prophesied to Sally’s mother, 
a quarter of a century before. ‘‘You have no idea how many 
whips people lose. Now with this socket.of mine——” 

Neither socket. nor prophecy had impressed Sally’s mother 
much until she had discovered it was to be manufactured and 
royalties actually paid. It was then that she had decided to ac- 
company, or perhaps escort, Sally’s father to the altar. 

The truth was that she was sick of teaching school and she had 
felt that almost any change must prove for the better. But she 
had discovered her mistake. 

The whip-socket was practical enough and might have pro- 
vided the comfortable income she had visioned, had not gas sta- 
tions been about to take the place of hay and grain stores. The 
result was that Sally’s mother had, for almost ten years, taken 
boarders. She preferred to forget that period now and might 
have, had it not been for Sally’s father—and Sally. 

Especially Sally. 

“Why can’t you be more like Victoria?” was a question Sally 
had heard many, many times since childhood. 

As.a matter of biological record Victoria was Sally’s older sister. 
Aside from that they were not sisters, either on top of or under 
the skin. Especially under. 

Even during the .boarding-house interval, Victoria had been 


superior to her environment. She could and did walk abroad 
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and, returning, still preserve the aura of impeccable immaculate- 


ness with which she set forth. But Sally! Dirt seemed ‘attracted 
to her by some malicious personal magnetism. And her associ- 
ates! Then, as now, impossible. She was perfectly, incorrigibly 
plebeian. Like her father who, this June morning, remained Still 
the perfect pattern of a carelessly attired, impractical visionary, 
for all that some preposterous little device he had invented was 
bringing in incredible royalties. 

This had something to do with an automobile engine. Just 
what, Mrs. Middletown did not know—or care.. And Victoria, 


who nowadays discussed Matisse and Tschaikovsky, Japanese ‘ 


prints and Gertrude Stein’s poems, with the elect, shivered ex- 
pressively at the mention of it. 

“Don’t ask me about it!” she protested, her plucked eyebrows 
anguished, when anybody asked about her father’s invention. 
“Tf you must know, ask Sally!’’ 

Sally knew the. dingus ‘inside out. She had inherited her 
father’s love for mechanism; as far as she was concerned, Matisse 
was bunk and Tschaikovsky an-awful noise. The sort of things 
Sally could understand were gas engines and imported racing 
cars, such as the one which had brought her a state-wide acquain- 
tance with’ traffic cops. 

When she wasn’t in-this she vas apt to be under it, probing 
into its vitals and’ doing work that the Middletown chauffeur 
was paid to do: ' 


4 HIS June morning, however, the glider had presented her with 
[2 new interest. As her father ‘had remarked, there would 
be no peace for anybody until she had tried it, personally. 

And so, as the depot car reached the desired momentum, she 
gritted her teeth. 

“Whoosh!” breathed her father, half apprehensively, half 
appreciatively, as the glider took to the air and, like a large and 
slightly alarmed bird, actually aped flight. 

He was quite unconscious of the fact that on the terrace beyond 
the garage was his wife. Or that she, presiding goddess of this 
domain—and an easily offended goddess—was in her normal ten- 
o’clock-in-the-morning mood. But he did realize, abruptly, that 
unless Sally changed her course, she was going to hit the garage 
roof. 

“‘Hey!’’‘he bellowed, inanely. And unnecessarily. 

Sally could see as well-as he what she was headed for. She 
knew she ought to turn but she had forgotten how. . And before 
she couldsemember, the glider grazed the ridge-pole and started 
slipping down the other‘side. The slight impetus the incline 
provided gave it a second of respite; then drunkenly it crashed 
to earth. 

“Gosh!” murmured Sally, extricating herself from the wreckage 
and feeling her nese. ‘‘That was a nose-dive.” 

“Sally!” said her mother. 

Just that» But her tone spoke volumes. It expressed her first 
astonishment at seeing a queer object descend upon the garage 
roof; her not inexcusable apprehension as it bore down upon her; 
her inevitable indignation at the damage done to side-swiped 
rose-bushes; and finally her instant, just wrath when the cause 
of all this was disclosed. 

“T guess I did the wrong thing at the wrong moment,” com- 
mented Sally. 

“Do you ever do anything else?” demanded her mother bit- 
terly. 

The question was purely rhetorical. Sally’s mother expected 
no answer. Her outraged eyes were about to appraise the damage 
done her roses when they were given new direction. Her husband 
had shot around the corner of the garage, closely pursued by a 
young man whose existence Mrs. Middletown, for the moment, 
ignored. 

“‘Well?”’ she pronounced frigidly. 

The monosyllable stopped Samuel Middletown as short in his 
tracks as a roped steer: It was a monosyllable he had heard 
often, but it never signified that things really were well for him. 

“Oh—hello, Emmeline,” he said weakly. ‘“I—I didn’t know 
you were here.” 

Sally’s mother suspected as much and might have said so had 
not, at that moment, her attention been distracted by the young 
man in worn riding-breeches. 

“Did you hurt yourself?”’ he was demanding of Sally distract- 
edly, in his foreign accent. 

At that Sally’s mother reached automatically for her lorgnette. 
Something warned her this was the sort of young man who 
needed chill and critical inspection to put him in his place. But 
her lorgnette, unfortunately, was lying on a Louis Quinze 
dressing-table in her boudoir. 


A Regular Fellow 


“Bumped my nose,” Sally assured the inquirer‘after her well. 
being. “I guess that’s not serious, though. But I’m afraid your 
glider is a total'loss.” : m 

He gave it one swift glance. “I,” he announced, with his 
quick, engaging grin, ‘‘will tell the what you call it—the cock- 
eyed world—it is!” ; 

And that, as far as Sally’s mother was concerned, was suffi- 
cient. - This tall young alien was not only responsible for the thi 
Sally had tried to fly in but was, patently, one more of those im- 
possible representatives of the lower classés—she could see that 
even without her lorgnette—whom her husband was forever pick- 
ing up. 

Now, meeting her husband’s eyes, she suddenly realized he was 
actually considering introducing the intruder to her. It was in 
the air. » He had no sense of dignity or proportion. He had once 


actually introduced her,to a man who, she discovered afterwards, 


had come to examine the plumbing. 


“Well, he’s a right smart young chap,” he had argued defen. 


sively.~ “He sort of reminded me of my brother Will, the one 
who died.” < 


»,Now; lest he precipitate a similar contretemps, she spoke 
quickly. - “Come inside, Samuel!” she commanded. “I want to 


speak to you—at once.” 


Turning, she passed through the French doors into the house, 


leaving her husband looking absurdly like a small terrier who, in 
the midst of innocent play—innocent, that‘is, as conceived by 
the offender—suddenly perceives his mistress with whip in hand. 
He glanced at Sally and the tall young foreigner. 

“Guess you'll have to excuse me for a mite,” he apologized and 
sheepishly set his course through the French doors. 

He found his wife in the living-room. This was a pleasingly 
proportioned room, if oppressively correct as to appointment. 
Every piece of furniture seemed placed by mathematical calcu- 
lation. And this, the living-room, was a perfect index of the home 
into which Samuel Middletown’s mechanical ingenuity had 
catapulted him. 

A fool for luck, Samuel Middletown. So his neighbors, owners 
of other big estates along this strip of Connecticut shore, had 
catalogued him. 

“Absolutely impractical—like most inventors,”’ was the verdict 
of those who did not consider him a peer. ‘‘Stumbled onto a de- 
vice that was just what automotive engineers were looking for. 


But somebody—his wife, probably—must have had sense enough , 


to keep him from trying to manufacture it himself. It’s licensed, 
on a royalty basis. Basic patent and money rolling in.~ Soft 
for him.” stat 

And this was true, save for the credit attributed to Mrs. 
Middletown. By the time her Samuel had finally evolved the 
idea that was to bring him fortune, he had developed a protective 
reticence about his affairs. She had known nothing: until long 
after it was patented, and she had felt that the contract she then 
learned he had entered into was the essence of imbecility—and 
had told him so. veges ms 

“‘Well—those automobile men are smart. This way I’m sure of 
fifty cents royalty on every one used.” ; 

“Fifty cents!” she had snorted. ‘‘What’s fifty cents?” 

“Tt sorta mounts up!”’ he had persisted. 


HETHER he had had any actual idea of how much it would 

y y mount up she had never been sure. She herself had 

counted but little upon it.. They had not materially changed 

their mode of living up to the day when a newspaper referred to 

Samuel Middletown as one more millionaire created by theage 

of gas. She had not credited it at first; eventually she had dis- 
covered it was’close to the truth. 

This house, the perfect symbol of their new estate, had been 
her first achievement. Samuel Middletown, the nominal owner, 
had had nothing to say about it. And he said nothing, at least 
to his wife, save when his back was'to the wall. Such as when a 
valet was suggested for him. 

“T’ve put on my own nightshirt and buttoned my own galluses 
since I was knee-high to a grasshopper,” he had announced vio- 
lently then. “You can have all the hired hands you want to help 
you and Victoria to dress yourselves, but if you try to get any 
valay for me I’ll—I’ll start chewing fine cut again.” 

The threat had carried the day for him. 

Of course there had been no workshop in the new house for 
him. He had found one in the slums—or practically that— 


which surrounded the railroad station. Mrs. Middletown had‘ 


visited it just once, her idea being to install a mahogany desk and 
Oriental rugs, only to realize at once the futility of such embellish- 
ments there. 
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GT suppose,” murmured Sally dreamily to the Marchese, 


go back and—break the news to the family. 


Sally spent hours in the dusty loft. Her father did not mind 
having her around while he Puttered—at least that was the way 
he ‘put it. 

“That’s nice of you,” she a commented coolly. “But I don’t 
want to be a bother. Perhaps you'd prefer it if I read a book of 
etiquette and went in for society, like Mother and Vicky.” 


“that we simply must 
Won't it knock Mother's eyes out!” 


He had glanced up at her, startled—she was sitting on one end 
of his work bench, a silken extremity swinging free. 
“Good gosh!” he had ejaculated. 


Sally!” 


“You wouldn’t do that, 


“But I’ve got todo something. And if I’m in the way here——”’ 


“You know darn well you aren’t, 


” he 


(Continued on page 13 
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The Story So Far: 


N A _panic-stricken 

effort to escape'a mar- 

riage that she felt 
would end in poverty 
and monotonous farm 
life, Elsa Bowers married 
Bayliss Carew. Bayliss 
knew that Elsa did not 
love him, but he wanted 
the opportunity to win 
her love—and he was 
willing to wait for it. And 
though Elsa did not 
take on the responsibil- 
ities of a wife in her mar- 
riage, Hildreth Carew 
made clear to her that 
she had become, in that 
moment, a Carew woman 
responsible for the reck- 
lessness and ruthlessness 
of the Carew men. 

For years Elsa had 

hated the Carews for 
their unfair dealings with 
their neighbors. She had 
watched them driving 
hard bargains with her 
father, forcing him to sacrifice his best lands. 
And she blamed them, too, for the tragic acci- 
dent to her brother Reef, years before, of which 
his empty sleeve was a constant reminder. 
In particular she had hated Bayliss who, in 
their first encounter, had taken her at a dis- 
advantage, pinching her bare foot under the 
table when she dared not cry out. But now 
she was Bayliss’s wife. 

Just after their marriage Peter Carew was 
killed in a drunken brawl over a girl. Elsa 
found herself succumbing to a desire’ to protect 
the memory of the gallant Peter who had been 
her childhood hero, though she had determined 
not to follow the example of the other women 
of the family, who had completely spoiled 
the Carew men. And then, with something 
of fright, she seemed to see the glamour of 
Peter enveloping her husband—and tried in 
vain to banish the illusion. 

In the Carew house Elsa found added 
difficulties. Grace Carew, Peter’s widow, who 
was devoted to Bayliss, was jealous of his 
wife and made her jealousy apparent, openly 
accusing Elsa of having married Bayliss for his money. 
But the discomfort of living among the hostile Carew women was 
short-lived, for Bayliss built a shack for them on the land at the 
top of the Mountain overlooking the Hollow, which Elsa’s father 
had given her for a wedding present. 

On the first evening in the new house, while Elsa was preparing 
supper and waiting for Bayliss with a mixture of fear and desire, 
she was startled by the arrival of Lily Fletcher, a girl with whom 
she had grown up. Lily was distraught; she told Elsa that she was 
going to have a child, whose father was Joel Carew, and Joel 
had gone away to escape the responsibility. 

Lily departed when Bayliss came in, and later Elsa told him 
Lily’s story and asked him to write Joel. But Bayliss refused to 
interfere. 
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Q,You keep that handsome mano 


AA ee 
yi ags iy) yours home, see?’’ Nate told Elsa. 


“*He comes down this way more'n 
-~ he ought. 


Zenka’s my wife now.” 


Elsa, who had been fiercely hoping that for once Bayliss might 
forget his heartless indifference, felt that her dawning love for 
him had been forever killed. And, impelled by anger and hut, 
she told him that she hated him more than she had ever hated 
anyone. Bayliss laughed at her, and in a blind rage she struck 
him; but he caught her to him, kissed her and left the house. 

She went into her bedroom, bewildered by her instinctive re- 
sponse to his embrace, and for the first time locked the door be- 
tween herself and Bayliss. 
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Peter Carew had died—and a 
few weeks later, old Sarah Phil- 
lips. Pretty Lily Fletcher had 
married Axel Fosberg, shutting 
a dark knowledge within her 
heart because of Axel’s pride. 
Elsa could look down across the 
Hollow to where Axel had built 
a small house for himself and 
Lily on the quarter-section of 
land he had bought from old 
John Fletcher. People said they 
were very happy together. Less 
than a month ago, Nate Brazell 
had taken Zenka Wolf, closing 
his door against the world and 
upon his own brutality. 

That was the life 
of the Hollow, Elsa 
thought. Out there 
lay the world of 
Steve Bowers who 
had forgotten how to 
laugh, of Uncle Fred 
growing old and brit- 
tle like a dried twig of 
cottonwood, of Reef 
plodding through the 
slow years with his 
face toward an un- 

* risen star, of Fanny 
% Ipsmiller and her 
= clumsy infatuatidn 
for the despicable 
Nels, and of Joe 
Tracy singing his 
way across the fields 
of a June night and 
filling the hours with 


= tales of his wanderings. 
UMMER died suddenly that : It had been her world, too— 
year; in a night of wind that Elsa Bowers’s world—before she 
screamed through the Hallow had forsaken it—before it had 
like a mad thing. In the wild, forsaken her, rather, for that was 
bleak dawn that followed the world c what she felt now as she stood 
stood barren. At twilight a cold rain looking from the window at the 
began to fall, shrouding the gray fields. cold drizzle that covered the land. 


Elsa stood at the window of the new house and looked out She had blundered stupidly away from that world, thinking to 
through the forlorn drizzle. They had moved up from the shack escape the crushing sordidness of the Hollow in the fabulous 
only two days: before, and now—it would be. three months. world of the Carews. She knew now that she had been blinded 
tomorrow since she had married Bayliss Carew. Three months. by her starx fears—and-by her vain hopes. Above all, she had 









@Elsa wondered what had brought Zenka to her house at such a time. Had she 


come to find Bayliss? 


been blinded by her own pride. She had known that ever since 
the night Lily Fletcher had come to her with her secret and had 
precipitated that violent scene between herself and Bayliss. 

In the sharp agony of that night’s solitude she had admitted 
to herself at last that neither fear nor hope of any kind had drawn 


. . Elsa thrust the ugly thought back in her mind. 


her to.Bayliss Carew, however they might have blinded her to 
what she was doing. It was love, flaming, passionate love, love 
that had smoldered in her heart down through the years of her 
growing, love that had turned inward upon itself because its 
object had seemed so remote, so unattainable, love that had 








hecome a fierce hate because she had no other answer to give to 
the cruel arrogance of these mad Carews. ig 

It would have been easy to go to Bayliss that night, in spite of 
what had passed between them because of Lily Fletcher, hum- 
bling herself in her hunger for love, yielding to some mad desire 
for her own annihilation. It was thus the Carew women had 
always gone to their men, it was thus Lily Fletcher had gone in 
her stupidity to Joel Carew, it was thus she herself might have 

ne to Joe Tracy in a moment of forgetfulness, subjecting her 
spirit forever to the dull, crass tyranny of her body. 

She was glad that something stronger than her own deep 
yearning for love had won that fight for her, won it for Bayliss 
Carew, too, though he knew nothing of it. She had been glad 
when she had looked from the door of the shack the next morning 
and had seen him among the builders on the slope above, standing 
a little apart from the men, in the full flood of early sunlight, 
directing the work as if he had been to the manner born. 


ue had stood there in the doorway for a long time, letting 
S her eyes roam over the reedy waste in the southern end of the 
Hollow, before he had at last come down to her. Then he had 
paused in front of her, smiled slowly down at her, and asked her 
forgiveness for what he had done the night before. 

“That was just plain brute, Elsa.” 

She would never forget the sound of his voice. She had looked 
at him, then turned quickly away again so that he might not see 
the burning in her cheeks or the uncontrolled tears that came 
‘ hot upon her lashes. He had taken her hands then and kissed 
them lightly, saying nothing more, and had gone back up the 
slope to his work. 

She had stood and watched him go, knowing that he was 
suflering, yearning toward him with all her heart, yet barbarously 
obdurate because she could not be anything else. And so they 
had gone through the lissom, flaunting days of late summer and 
early autumn, like phantoms in armor, she had often thought, 
passing and repassing in a gray half-light that was as impene- 
trable as abysmal night, signaling to each other in grotesque 
and mocking gestures. 

From where she stood at the window she could see Bayliss 
moving about among the buildings on the slope below, a shabby 
felt hat pulled down over his brow, an old gray sweater showing 
below the bottom of his blue denim coat, his trousers disappearing 
inknee boots. He had spent most of the day at the Carew place, 
where he had gone to talk with his father about horses they had 
bought the week before in Hurley. Elsa had looked from the 
window a dozen times during the late afternoon to see if he had 
come back. 

It was not until the rain had begun to fall, however, that she 
saw him drive along the road, not from the southward, as she 
had expected, but from the direction of Sundower and Nate 
Brazell’s place. 

He had not come up to the house, but had turned at once to 
help Gorham, their one hired man, carry into shelter a dozen or 
more sacks of feed that had come down from Sundower that 
afternoon. Elsa’s eyes followed him as he strode back and forth 
at his task. 

She had never thought a Carew capable of the amount of work 
Bayliss had done during the past few weeks. When he was not 
busy getting the buildings ready against the coming of winter, 
he was in the fields laying out the work for the spring months, or 
walking through the Hollow where the wild land joined his own, 

nking his own thoughts, turning over in his mind plans of 
which Elsa never learned anything. 

Many times during those weeks it had come to her that 
Bayliss Carew might be slowly breaking under her obduracy, 

t he was turning from her in those long silences while he walked 
the fields. No proud man can spend his days in secret torment 
and remain the same. Perhaps he was working down there in 
the rain this very minute so that he might not have to come to 

house and go on with the ludicrous mockery of their marriage. 
Elsa bit at the tip of her little finger, watching him through tears 
that came from the very pain of looking at him. 
_At last she turned away to the task of making supper. She 

ited the lamp and set it on its sheli near the range. In the 
spring they would have electric light, Bayliss had said—always 
building for a future, their future. 
_ She had only herself and Bayliss to cook for. With character- 
istic delicacy Bayliss had provided Gorham with quarters of his 
own in the shack they had occupied during the building of the 
new house. The shack had been turned to use as a tool shed, but 
Bayliss had left one room and the kitchen completely furnished 
for the man’s use. Gorham, a confirmed bachelor, was pleased 


with the arrangement and Elsa treated him frequently to some 
savory dish of her own cooking. 

With supper well on the way, Elsa went into the dining-room 
and set the table hurriedly. From old habit, she stood back and 
let her eyes run over the table with its fine china and its silver 
lying under the soft purple-gray bloom of dusk. She lighted the 
yellow candles, rearranged the brittle, brilliant flowers she had 
carried in from the hillside the day before the wind had swept the 
country, then placed two chairs for herself and Bayliss. Again 
she stood back and eyed the table critically. 

A sudden pain struck through her. She felt herself a stranger 
here, even in the moment of her pride in all the beautiful things 
with which she was surrounded. She and Bayliss had spent a 


jweek together in the city, selecting what they needed by way of 


furnishing the new house. It had been a difficult time for her, the 
more so because Bayliss had been so gentle, so careful to give 
his approval to her évery choice. And yet, difficult as those 
days had been, there was more than mere harmony in the furnish- 
ings of this house; they bore the established charm of things that 
were loved. - And Elsa loved them with a proud love. 

Especially she loved the living-room. She had had Gorham 
build a-fire there inthe late afternoon to take the chill-outof the 
air. From.where she stood she could look through the opett door- 
way and see the shadows playing like ragged goblins over_the 
warm walls, the low, heavy beams of the ceiling, the polished 
floor, the rich-napped rugs, the deep hospitable chairs, the tight 
and orderly backs of the books in their cases, and over the shining 
gloom of the piano. 

At the sound of a footfall from without she felt a sudden un- 
steady wavering of her body. It was Bayliss coming into the 
small entry at the side of the house where he always hung his 
outer work clothes. She heard him clear his throat and visual- 
ized abruptly the stern set of his mouth, the suggestion of 
rigidity in the way he held his head. She heard him open the 
door and come into the house with an even tread, as though he 
were counting his steps as he came. 

He would go at once to his room and appear presently, ready 
for supper, his clothes changed, his hair brushed into the best 
order he could give it, his whole attitude one of unnatural, 
pleasant calm. She turned away quickly and hurried into the 
kitchen to finish her preparations for supper. 


HEY were at the table. Bayliss had been telling Elsa of his' 

day with Seth Carew. They had had a letter from Joel telling 
them of an opportunity that had come to him to enter a pros- 
perous firm of architects next summer. Michael’s wife, Nellie, 
had had word from her brother in Texas. He had been using 
his own money and some of Michael’s in a scheme to develop 
his oil holdings in the South. Michael would be a wealthy man 
before another year had gone. Old Seth himself had sold a herd 
of young Holsteins to a dealer from Wisconsin and was buying 
another half-section of land adjoining his own on the southward 
side. 

Elsa had listened to the news with an unreasoning resentment 
smoldering within her. Always going forward, these Carews, 
always growing richer and more sure of themselves! 

“You may be glad yet, little enemy, that you married into the 
family,”’ Bayliss teased her, smiling at her with his mouth ata 
crooked, whimsical angle. 

Their glances held for an imponderable second, then Elsa 
looked away, her lashes narrowing with a slight nervous flutter. 

“But I haven’t told you the real news,” he went on quickly. 


* “Hildreth was getting ready to-come over with it this morning 


when I drove in. They’re going to give us a surprise party.” 

“Who?” Elsa asked. 

“The district—everybody! They’ll all be here, don’t worry. 
You knew you'd be in for it sooner or later, of course. They’re 
coming down on us tomorrow night. Hildreth tells me they’ve 
bought you an eight-day clock—an unholy fright, probably, 
but you can hide it away an hour after they’ve left.” 

Elsa was appalled. To what farcical lengths would she and 
Bayliss have to go to satisfy the curious that here was a happy 
marriage indeed? Involuntarily her eyes met his across the 
table and she saw in them a look of ironical amusement. 

“You see,”’ he went on in his casual manner, ‘‘these friends of 
ours have their own ideas of what a well-conducted marriage 
ought to be. The only thing we can do is try to be game about 
it—and then forget it as soon as it’s over. Hildreth is coming 
up to help you get ready for them.” He leaned toward her sud- 
denly and his voice became very gentle. ‘“‘As a matter of fact, 
Elsa,” he said, ‘“I’d give anything in the world to spare you this. 
I don’t think it matters so much to (Continued on page 140) 
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/ COMFORT FOR DISCOMFORT? 
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GUnless | am very much 


fs touches” 

[ ing-gown, which made so deco- 
rative a splash of color on the 

wall, reminding me of Lido 

: é days, was bundled into a cup- 

mistaken, y ou will find board. A lovely old pth 

this on my tombstone. cracked and tarnished, was put 


By Beverley 
rouble with 


She assumed, as a matter of course, that a woman cy 
arrange a room better than a man—a ludicrous fallacy, 

“Those curtains should sweep right down to the ground,” 
she said. ‘That would add several feet to the height of the 
room.” (“And spoil the whole effect of everything else in 
it,” I muttered between my teeth.) 

“And,” she added, “what a funny place to put that olf 
Chinese vase!”’ (I had built a niche specially for it, where 













it gleamed green and gold in the sunlight.) “Of course’ 
—with a radiant smile—‘‘we must put it on the mantel. 


”? 


piece. 


conferring a favor on me. 


Which she proceeded to do, as though she were 
“And those roses will look 


quite lovely in it.’ (Roses in a Ming vase! A Ming 


vase! I ask you!) 


“There!” She paused, a figure of slim beauty. “Isn't 
that an improvement? Ssh!” A finger to her lips, 


“You mustn’t talk.” 
It was lucky for her 
that I mustn’t. 
The ‘‘feminine 
continued. My dress- 


away in a drawer—‘“‘the shabby 


ORD KILBRACKEN of Killegar was a wiser man than old thing.” The curtains were 
Sir Walter Scott. Listen to this little gem of wisdom pushed from their severe folds 


from his pen: into terrible little flounces . . . 
Oh—I forget the rest. 

Oh woman! In our hours of ease That little visit taught me a 

Incompetent to make our teas, lot. It threw a vivid light on 

Too apt with inattentive eye = the side of marriage which for 


And wandering wits the task to ply, 
Too apt to fill the teapot up, " 
Just when we want our second cup! 


What can we do or say when thus enough, 


most young men is shadowed by 
sentimentality. And strangely 


a few days later, as 


You condescend to wait on us? though I were being tended by 
With gratitude of course we take an unseen power, I saw the 
What ministering angels make, warning light again. 

And yet we know it’s better when This time it was a blonde 
It’s made by ministering men! who unconsciously instructed 


I agree quite fiercely with Lord Kilbracken. I recalled these me. (I sound like a sort of 


words last week when I was lying ill in bed, suffering the visit of | sheik, but I can’t help that.) It was a perfect day in spring, one 
a charming young thing who, I am told, would make an ideal of those days when the English countryside seems to lie undera 
haze of gold dust. Together, she and I had motored 
out of London to an old inn I knew of which lies some 
sixteen miles from London. 

As we sat down to luncheon in the garden I drew in 


wife. She swayed round my bed- 
room, a pale lovely creature, 
making what I believe are called 
“little feminine touches” —a deli- 
cate way of describing the art of 
fussing. 

From my pillows I watched 
her, irritated almost 
beyond endurance. 
I ought not to have 
been irritated by her, 
for she had played 
to perfection the réle 
of a modern minis- 
tering angel. She 
had talked in a low 
voice, she had put 
an exquisitely re- 
freshing scent on my ge 
handkerchief, she 
had been cool and 
calm and detached. 
It was only when she 
began to criticize 
my bedroom that 


my gorge rose. €1,A woman's method of angling is deplorably crude. 
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QIn twenty years I 
shall be a bache- 
lor in the forties. % 


‘a deep breath of sheer 
happiness. Here was 
sunshine. Here was 
apple-blossom. And 
here was—let us 
her Julia—a_ perfect 
companion, the fairest 
of them all. I looked 
at her and smiled. She 
smiled back, radi- 
antly. : 

“Now come along, 
she said, “and eat this | 
lovely lamb before it 
grows cold.” 

I felt the smile fad- 
ing from my _ fact. 
Somehow, I hadn't 
thought of food. If 
somebody had brought 
me a yellow apple I 
might have thrown it 
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in the air and laughed out loud, or a glass of 
wine—but lamb! Lamb which would grow 
cold! I shook my head. 

“I’m not a bit hungry,” I said. 

“But, my dear, you must be hungry. 
You’ve been driving for nearly three hours.” 

“Honestly, I don’t want a thing.” 

“Oh, Beverley. You can’t be well!” 

I looked at her again. The look of sweet 
solicitude in her eyes would have melted 
many a man’s heart. That so obvious an 
angel should show so tender an interest in 
one! That those eyes should dim for one’s 
sake! Well, I am afraid that I did not melt. 
No, sir. I was thinking of something else. 

A grisly vision seemed to blot out the sun, 
the vision of endless meals in the same sweet company, meals 
which I should be forced to eat when I did not want to eat, meals 
when I should have to gulp down the savory because ‘‘cook will 
be offended if nobody eats it,” when I should have to swallow 
the soup ‘“‘because I found the recipe myself.” I, to whom there 
is something almost indecent in the thought of eating unless one 
wants to eat. The vision of all this made me shiver. 

“There,” she said triumphantly, “you’re shivering. You’ve 
caught a chill. I knew it.” 

' Tate my lamb in silence. And I fear that I was a dull com- 
panion on the drive home. 

Back in London, I soon forgot the blonde—though the memory 
of the lamb lingers yet. And as I went round from party to party, 
from one house to another, I realized that if I were to remain 
single I should have a hard job of it. 

Please do not take that statement as an evidence of conceit on 
my part. I have no illusions about myself. I have an ordinary 
sort of appearance, I make a decent income, I am young and 
healthy. Apparently these qualities are an irresistible bait to 
half the young unmarried females I meet. 

If they do not propose to me in sc many words, they do in so 
many actions. They take me into corners and ask me what is my 
ideal of a wife. With ccy surprise they discover that they have 
just those qualities tnat I name. (I think of different qualities 
each time according io ny mood.) With an archness that would 
have put Jane Austen’s heroines to shame they pretend to 
be interested in the 
things which interest 
me—waxing lyrical 
over some book or 
play which they 
have never read. 

At first I was 
taken in—but now 
... There was one 
girl I remember, who 
made herself quite 
dizzy drinking cham- 
pagne simply _be- 
cause she had heard 
me say—to some- 
body else—that a 
certain 1916 Extra 
Dry was a greater 
consolation in life 
than a clear con- 
science. She thought 
Ishould regard her as sporting. 
I merely regarded her as a fool. 

The title of this article might 
have been “I should make a 
better housekeeper than most 
women I know.” I cannot 
help remarking, however, that 
I should also make a better 
Proposer than most women I 
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G.She assumed that a woman can arrange a Vial 
room better than a man—a ludicrous fallacy. 


QI consider wo- 
men as house- 
keepers a 

back number.”’ 


Illustrations by John T. McCutcheon 


know. Their methods of angling are deplorably crude. We 
can cut out the woman who relies entirely upon her sex-appeal. 
She is merely a dangerous form of Bolshevik who ought to be 
locked up, like any other anarchist who is in possession of weap- 
ons over which she has no control. 

But the others—the others whom I meet at every party, who 
simper at me in every theater, who are fresh and young at 
luncheon, and languid and elusive during dinner—for heaven’s 
sake, let them try some new methods. If they think I am taken 
in by carefully dropped hints about their own virtues, or loudly 
extolled praise of mine, if they think I am deceived by these sud- 
den changes from a modest violet to a flaring rose, and vice 
versa, then they are very much mistaken. 

But all these things are irrelevant. I set out to prove that I 
should make as good a housekeeper as most women I know and I 
hope to prove it. For of all the lies which I have ever heard 
about women, the most outrageous seems to me the lie that “‘it 
takes a woman to make a home.” 

Stroll with me over my tiny house in old Chelsea. It is my 
first house, for I am still in the twenties, and I left Oxford with- 
out a penny. But is it not a pleasant little house? There is 
a window-box filled 
with daffodils from 
the Scilly Islands. 
There is a knocker, 
brightly __ polished, 
which I found on a 
barn outside Rome. 

Inside, you will 
find no “feminine 
touches,” but you 
will find comfort. A 
long room hung with 
old “‘grisailles” from 
a French chateau. 
A piano, unadorned 
by repulsive photo- 
graphs. The right 
number of chairs and 
couches. Two old 
Adam alabaster urns, 
which glow golden 
and soothing at 
night. A huge desk, 
with no_ tiresome 
knickknacks on it. 

Come upstairs 
and look at my 
linen-cupboard. I 
remember, at home, 
(Cont. on page 116) 
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HE Reverend Francis Leggatt, Vicar of Meddersley, 

was one of those men whom it is not easy to excite or to 

disturb. Nature had blessed him with a well-balanced 

temperament, and he had seconded nature’s beginnings, 
during his school-days at Eton and his undergraduate days at 
Cambridge, by a strict devotion to the study of mathematics; he 
was essentially a mathematical sort of person, precise, orderly, 
given to perfection of detail. 

His taste was for the straight line—but he was certainly thrown 
off it-when, one fine spring morning, he hurried across from the 
vestry door of his fine old parish church to the study of the 
vicarage, into which peaceful retreat he immediately summoned 
the wife of his bosom. Mrs. Leggatt, hastening thither, found 
him standing on the hearth-rug, his hands thrust in the pockets 
of his trousers, his eyes bent to the toes of his well-polished shoes. 

“Marian!” he said, looking up with an expression which his 
wife had never seen before. ‘Prepare yourself for a shock. 
There’s been a theft from the church. The Hislip chalice is 

one. 
: Mrs. Leggatt threw up her hands and sank into the nearest 
chair with a stifled moan. Her husband’s curt announcement 
took her breath away. She could not have been more horrified 
if he had said that the local bank had gone to smash, or govern- 
ment securities dropped to zero. 

The Hislip chalice was famous, unique; its value was—Mrs. 
Leggatt did not know what. What she did know was that it was 
one of the very few pre-Reformation chalices left in England; that 
it dated from 1427 A.D., and that experts and archeologists re- 
garded it with a reverence such as that which devotees accord to 
the bones of a saint. Dry-as-dust gentlemen came from far and 
near to look at it; now and then Leggatt, as custodian, allowed 
it to be photographed, standing guard over its sacredness while 
the man of the camera was busy. And once a vandal from way 
over the Atlantic had calmly offered the vicar ten thousand dol- 
lars for it—and had added insult to insult by an equally calm 
suggestion that perhaps twenty thousand might do when Leggatt 
answered icily that ten thousand would not. 

Mrs. Leggatt found words at last. “Impossible, Francis!” 
she gasped. ‘“‘It—it must be mislaid!” 

“No!” said Leggatt, with a snap of his lips which his wife knew 
well enough. “‘It’s—gone. I had occasion to open the safe in 
the vestry just now and, of course, I saw that the Hislip chalice 
wasn’t there. I’ve always kept it in one place ever since I came 
here nine years ago—in the far right-hand corner. Well—that 
corner’s empty!” 

‘You have not misplaced it yourself?” suggested Mrs. Leggatt. 

“T never misplace anything,” replied the vicar, with a char- 
acteristic sniff. ‘‘As you are aware,” he added. 

‘“‘When did you last see it, Francis?” she asked feebly. 

“Today is Thursday,” replied Leggatt. “I last saw it on 
Monday. To be precise, on Monday afternoon. We had better 
recall the circumstances, Marian. You will, perhaps, remember 
that Monday was a very wet day. During the afternoon, Sir 
Charles sent a note across from the Hall saying that his guests 
were kept indoors by the bad weather, and would I help him by 
showing them over the church? They all came across—Sir 
Charles with them. 

“T showed them everything—they were in the church with me 
well over an hour. An hour and twenty-five minutes to be exact. 
Of course, I showed them the church plate. I took it all out of 
the safe and set it on the vestry table. Naturally, I told them 
all about the Hislip chalice—its history, its unique character, its 
Ng value. I put it back in the safe with all the rest of the 
plate.” 

‘And, of course, locked up the safe,” said Mrs. Leggatt. 

Leggatt, who still stood on the hearth-rug, shifted his position 
uneasily. : 

“Well,” he answered, ‘I’m sorry to say I did not—just then, 
at any rate! I left the keys in the lock, though—I think I had 
some idea about taking one of the registers out before finally 
locking up the safe. No, we went out of the vestry then to 
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examine the church. I regret to say—now—that the party didn’t 
keep together. Some remained with me, listening to my de- . 
scription, some went off one way, some another—you know what 
people do in such circumstances. Eventually they all Jeft. Then 

I locked up the safe—without reopening it—and came home. 
Marian—there’s no doubt about it. The Hislip chalice was stolen 
while those people were in the church.” 

“You think somebody slipped into the church while you were 
showing Sir Charles and his guests round?” suggested Mrs, 
Leggatt. 

“No, I don’t,” replied Leggatt sardonically. ‘Nobody could 
slip in! I locked the church door from the inside so that we 
shouldn’t be disturbed. No—lI think that one of Sir Charles’s 
guests stole the chalice.” 

Mrs. Leggatt let out an exclamation of horror. “Francis!” 
she said. ‘One of Sir Charles’s guests! Impossible! Not to be 
thought of!” 

“T think of it, anyway,” retorted Leggatt. ‘And as to its being — 
impossible, that’s pure nonsense, Marian. What do we know of © 
Sir Charles Leddingham’s guests? Absolutely nothing—as — 
regards their moral characters, anyhow!” 

““But—but—people of that class, Francis!” protested Mrs, 
Leggatt. 

“Oh, fudge!” said Leggatt. He laughed contemptuously.- 
“That’s all nonsense, too! But let’s go through them. We'll 
rule out Sir Charles—he’s nothing worse—and nothing better, 
for that matter—than a horse-racing squire. Well, there’s old 
Lord Pelford and, of course, Lady Pelford. I don’t suspect 
them—I mean, I don’t see any reason for suspecting them. Old 
Pelford, of course, is a retired judge—I don’t think he’d steal the 
chalice. Nor could his wife.” u 

“T should think not!’ said Mrs. Leggatt indignantly. “Dear 
people—they were both extremely nice to me when we dined 
there the other night.” 


“PNHEN there’s Sir Robert Sindall,” continued Leggatt. “T 
Bee’ nothing about him except that his horse won the 
Derby last year.” ee 
‘“‘And he’s a very wealthy man, too,” observed Mrs. Leggatt. 
“That doesn’t impress me,” said Leggatt. ‘I’ve heard of 
millionaires who were afflicted with kleptomania. Then there’s 
Colonel Belchanter.”’ 


“And Mrs. Belchanter,” added Mrs. Leggatt. ‘They’re nice 


_ people, too, Francis!” 


“T dare say they are all nice people, Marian,” answered 
Leggatt freezingly. ‘But one of them has appropriated the 
Hislip chalice—I’m as: sure of it as I am that I see you sitting 
there. Well—there are four others. Captain Riversley—ra 
sort, I should say. Horses—cards—that sort of thing. Mr. 
Hawksfoot—I don’t know anything about him, but I should 
imagine he’s some sort of an adventure:—the sort of man you see 
at Monte Carlo, and at Deauville, and at Tattersall’s on a 
Monday morning.” 

“How do you know, Francis?” suggested Mrs. Leggatt. 
“You’ve never been to any of those places.” 

“I’ve read a good deal about them, anyway,” retorted Leggatt. 
“And I keep my ears open. Well—two more. Women. Miss 
Field-Maple if 

“Such a very nice girl!’ exclaimed Mrs. Leggatt. 
couldn’t suspect——” 

“And Mrs. Peacock——” 

“Mrs. Peacock is a delightful woman!” said Mrs. Leggatt. 
“T took quite a liking to her! She was so awfully sympathetic 
about Bobby when I told her that I was uneasy about his 
cough.” 

“T noticed that Mrs. Peacock is remarkably fond of and ex- 
tremely proficient at bridge!” remarked Leggatt cynically. “And 
I should say, from her conversation, that she’s like all the lot 
there—a devotee of horse-racing and that sort of thing. Marian, 
you can’t get away from two facts. First, the house-party across 
there at the Hall is of the turfy sort—gamblers, every man and 
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G."‘I told Sir Charles and his guests all about the Hislip chalice—its history, 
its immense value. And one of them stole the chalice. I'm sure of it.” 


voman of them, from old Pelford downward. Second—one of 
Sir Charles Leddingham’s guests has appropriated that chalice, felt for his match-box. 
with a view to selling it! But—which?” 


picked up his pipe, and after carefully filling it with tobacco, 
‘ t shall you do, Francis?” asked Mrs. Leggatt in a Leggatt thought hard, and deeply, and long. Of one thing he 
Whisper. “The police?” felt almost certain—nobody had entered the church from the 

Not at present,” answered Leggatt. “No—TI’ll think!” time he left it on Monday afternoon to the moment he had gone 
At that Mrs. Leggatt rose and departed, and her husband _ intoit that morning, Thursday. There (Continued on page 156) 

















ICKIE PETERS rose 
feeling worse than usual; 
and that was pretty bad, 
for frequently Dickie felt 

a trifle worn and frayed in the 

mornings. He had a confused sense 

that something very important had 
happened the night before, some- 
thing enormously, transcendently 
important—something that might 
alter the whole course of a man’s life. But what was it? 

“T must have made another million dollars,” said Dickie, 
grinning somewhat wryly at himself. ‘But where is it?” 

That was always the question when Dickie made a million 
dollars—where was it? He was forever making a million dollars— 
on the backs of menu cards in restaurants and clubs, on the 
margins of newspapers and the blank leaves of theater pro- 
grams, and on table-cloths themselves. An idea, a white surface, 
a soft black lead-pencil—and Dickie was off! 

Presently he would be convincing everyone within sound of 
his voice that there were millions in it—whatever “‘it” might be. 
Not the least convinced would be Dickie himself. For at thirty- 
six he was still an enthusiast, a believer. After one of these 
fervid sessions Dickie always felt so wealthy, and so benign and 
friendly towards all the world, that almost anybody could 
borrow ten dollars from him—if he had it. And frequently he 
had, and they did. 

“Where was I last evening?” he asked himself as he went into 
the bathroom of his little bachelor apartment in the Forties and 
turned the cold water into the tub. A medley of confused images 
and pictures began to form and dissolve in his aching head, and 
for a moment Dickie endeavored to watch them as one might 
watch a bad cinema show to which one had come too late to 
catch the clue of the story. 

“The question should be, where wasn’t I?” he said presently, 
giving it up. 

“A million dollars last night and this morning only a bad 
taste,” he said and looked at the cold water. There was a 
malevolent glitter of wintry light upon the surface of the water, 
as if it consciously rejoiced in the agony it was about to inflict 
upon him. 

“TI know what you think,” he said, addressing the water. 
“You think I am nothing but just a table-cloth millionaire.”’” He 
had once been called that by a friend, and in his hours of candor 
and dejection he was inclined to admit there might be truth in 
it. And after a bad night he always looked at the water in the 
tub and talked to it before he could force himself to enter it; he 
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GC’ Wall Street!’ With that word there had 
been another click in Dickie’s mind. Now 
he remembered whom the nose belonged to! 


dramatized the plunge before he took it, for his was an esset- 
tially dramatic nature. 

“T know what you think,” he said to the water. “You think 
I’m a bum. But I’m not a bum. If I were a bum I wouldn't 
even consider getting into that tub!’ 

The water malignantly succeeded in registering its arctic 
quality. It was silent, but nevertheless Dickie knew how it 
hated him. “You think I’m a flivver,”’ said Dickie to the water. 
“You think I haven’t got the nerve. But I have! I’d have the 
nerve even if you were full of icebergs and walruses and polar 
bears and Eskimos.” 

There had been one certain morning some months previously 
when, as he talked to the water about polar bears and walruses, 
Dickie had begun to see these interesting animals; and the sight 
had affected him painfully. Now he made conversation abou 
them a kind of touchstone. If he could talk about them 
without seeing them, perhaps the Night Before hadn’t been s0 
bad after all. 

“Who’s got guts?” he asked. 
loss? I’m not!” 

And with that he went into the water. One scream and the 
worst was over. He came out, toweled himself vigorously, 
glowing physically, and warmer with the consciousness of 4 
moral victory. And he needed something to give him that com 
sciousness. For Dickie was at times aware of a certain 
terioration. The cold bath itself was a test. If the morning eve 
came when he couldn’t force himself to it, Dickie would f 
definitely upon the down-grade. a 

None of his friends, and friends he had in well-nigh incredible 
numbers, could have told you exactly how Dickie lived. He 
would have found it rather hard to be definite about the matter 
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himself. ‘‘Sometimes,” he said, “I’m lucky, and sometimes I’m 
unlucky.” 

There had been a time when he described himself as a broker. 
He still dabbled in the stock-market, with varying success. One 
of his dreams was to come into possession of an absolutely sure- 
thing tip from a big operator. In conversation with him you 
discovered that on one of his boundaries he was vaguely allied 
with the arts; that is to say, he had put money into musical 
shows and into the legitimate drama at times, both his own 
money and that of his friends, and sometimes he lost and some- 
times he won. He could become more eagerly enthusiastic about 
a show—almost any show—than even the author or the star. 

There were periods when he described himself as a promoter. 
He had ‘been known to have jobs—he had first come to New 
York as a newspaper man. He had once been a press-agent for 
a grand-opera star, and at another time press-agent for a circus. 
He had written vaudeville sketches and he had been a bond 
salesman. 

Dickie sometimes considered very seriously the idea of marry- 
ing a wealthy woman. He might possibly have done so, for he 
knew a number of wealthy women, and—as Dickie modestly 
put it himself—‘‘Women, as a class, sort 0’ Jike me.” Unfortu- 
nately, when Dickie fell in love it was always with some girl 
who was not wealthy, and when he was in love he was eagerly, 
enthusiastically, genuinely in love. 


H™. did it happen that he always got most deeply in love just 
at the times when he was deepest in financial embarrass- 
ments? “Fate,”’ was his own explanation of this phenomenon, 
“Just fate!” But these spells of poverty, coinciding with his periods 
of amatory enthusiasm, did save him from getting married—and 
as regards matrimony he was habitually two-minded. “It’s a 

of yes-and-no game,”’ Dickie would say, ‘‘and maybe it’s a 
good thing fate always intervenes.” 

He had never been more in love, nor more perturbed about 

uncial matters, than on this particular morning when he was 

g to remember what exceedingly important thing had 
happened the night before. 

“Maybe I proposed to somebody last night,” he said. “Who? 
And was she rich or poor? And did she accept me? And will 
she hold me to it? And what will Julia think of me then?” 
Julia being the girl—not wealthy—with whom he was in love 
currently. 
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“Confound it, I’d 
marry a rich woman 
and be done with it if 
it wasn’t for Julia— 
and if marrying mon- 
ey wasn’t too much 
like holding down a 
job.” For Dickie did 
not like holding jobs. 
They took so much 
time. What he liked 
doing best of all was 
sitting down after 
dinner or luncheon 
with a pencil and a white surface 
and an idea, and enriching him- 
self and his immediate circle. 

He dressed himself with his 
usual conscientious care and felt 
somewhat cheered as he looked at himself in the mirror. ‘‘You’re 
not really a hard drinker,” he reassured his reflection in the 
glass, ‘‘and you’re not really a bum. But there zs something a 
little wrong about your memory. Why in the dickens can’t you 
recollect where you were and what happened to you last night?” 

Care returned to him again, and he went out into the street with 
a worried look between his eyes, his brow contracted with the 
effort to remember. 

Dickie lived in a block in the upper Forties, between Sixth 
and Fifth Avenues. It was commonly reputed to have sixty 
speak-easies in it. He turned into a chop-house near the Sixth 
Avenue end of the block, passed through the dining-room, 
traversed a narrow passage and rapped on a sliding panel in a 
heavy door. 

The panel slid open and a pale-blue, watery eye surveyed 
Mr. Peters through the aperture. 

“It’s me, Bob,” said Dickie ungrammatically. 

The door was unchained and Mr. Peters entered. The room 
had been made into an exact replica of the old-fashioned bar- 
room—the vanished barroom with the brass foot-rail and the 
free lunch at the end of the counter, the like of which stood on 
every other corner in the pre-Volstead days. It was just the 
same—and yet it wasn’t the same. For in spite of the sawdust 
on the floor and the long mirror in the back and the conscientious 
nudes upon the walls, the care-free, happy manner of the old 
days was absent. That is to say, one felt one could be jolly here 
so long as one was not /oo jolly. 

“Bob,” said Mr. Peters to the bartender, “‘was I in here last 
evening?” 

“You were that, Mr. Peters,’ said Bob. 

“Was I lit up?” 

“No, Sir,” said Bob. “I’ve never seen you that way, Mr. 
Peters. You're one of the most conspicuous gentlemen to hold his 
own that I ever served.”’ 

“Remember whom I was with?” 

“With several gentlemen,” said Bob. ‘Quite a few gentlemen 
was in here giving the Eighteenth Amendment the razz in a 
heartfelt way, last evenin’.” 

“Gentlemen who come here all the time?”’ persisted Dickie. 

“You was among friends, Mr. Peters,”’ said Bob, “but I got 
the notion somehow you was all new friends to each other, but 
friendlier new friends I never seen.”’ 

“You don’t remember what I was talking about, Bob?” asked 
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@.‘When I marry,” Julia blazed, ‘I'll marry a man that's got bold 


Dickie. He hoped that some chance phrase might revive in his 


memory that: all-important Something that had happened to . 


him the evening before. 

The bartender, with knitted brows, considered profoundly, 
stroking the gray walrus tusks of his mustache. Finally the light 
of triumph came into his eyes, and a flicker of hope stirred in 
Dickie’s breast. 

“TI do,” said Bob. ‘It was feenancial! Your talk was con- 
cerned with makin’ a million dollars for everybody present. 
Myself, I was one of your heirs. Some folks is but too willin’ to 
let bygones be bygones, but [ ain’t possessed of that kind of in- 
gratitude, and this mornin’ I thank you for last night, Mr. 
Peters.” 

“But how was I going to make that money?” said Dickie. 

“Well,” said Bob, ‘some way feenancial it was. Or so I 
gathered from the talk. But somebody was sayin’ limericks all 
the time, and somebody was singin’ songs, and somebody kept 
tellin’ the one about the Scotchman over and over, and I was 
busy with the bottles, and somehow or other the details got away 
from me. But it was some way feenancial.” 

“Thanks, Bob,” said Dickie. He finished his drink and went 
into the dining-room and had a very light breakfast, still in great 
perplexity. The sense that something tremendously important, 
magnificently important, had occurred the previous evening 
grew and grew upon him. 

He left the chop-house, walked six doors east and entered an 
Italian restaurant, a basement table d’héte place. 
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“Tony,” he said to the proprietor, as that oily and falsely 
genial person came forward to greet him, “I was in here last 
night, wasn’t I?” ; ee 

“Yes, Mr. Peters,” said Tony, rubbing his pinkish hands 
together. 

There is a legend that Tony’s hands are pink because he makes 
the wine he sells fresh every morning. He also sells what pur- 
ports to be Scotch whisky. There is no bar in Tony’s place. His 
truly-hellish concoctions are drunk from china cups and served 
from innocent-looking coffee-pots—if you are a chemist perhaps 
you can figure out what sort of metal these coffee-pots are made 


_ of, for it is an observed fact that Tony’s evil liquids actually 


do not eat holes in them. 


as As I drunk?” asked Dickie. : 

\ “No, no, no!” cried Tony, with a grin like a flash of 
dental lightning. ‘‘Not-a da le-e-e-ast leetle bit-a drunk! Verra, 
verra sober! You praise-a da wine verra, verra much las’ night, 
Mr. Peters, you praise-a da Chiant’ my brother send-a me from 
Italy.” 

“How drunk I must have been,” murmured Dickie, as he went 
out, “to praise Tony’s wine!” : 

He betook himself five doors farther east, climbed three flights 
of stairs, passed a little card certifying that he was a member 
good standing of the Interboro Golf Club through a narrow slit 
in a wall, and was admitted to a large room 2round two sides of 
which ran a buffet bar. a 
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of bis life—you get me, Dick Peters? A man!” 


“Deacon,” he said, to the presiding genius of this rendezvous, 
“was I here last night?” 

The Deacon looked at him out of a pair of eyes that would 
have been exact mates except that the upper lid of the left one 
habitually drooped, imparting an air that was at once knowing 
and slightly sinister to his pale countenance. He was a slender, 
quiet man, angular and bony, dressed in black clothing faintly 
reminiscent of clerical garb. But when he spoke his voice belied 
his appearance and his nickname of Deacon, for it was the 
hoarse accents of the underworld which he expelled from one 
commer of his mouth without moving the opposite side of his face, 
a trick of speech peculiar to the convict. 

“You was, Dick,” said the Deacon. 

“Intoxicated?” 

“Plastered,” said the Deacon. 

“Whom was I with?” 

“Little bozo who didn’t look so good to me,” said the Deacon. 
“He was drinkin’ Worcestershire sauce with an egg in it. Who 
was this bird?” 

“T don’t know,” said Peters. 


“Anything went wrong? Been rolled, Dick?” croaked the 


Deacon hopefully. “Say the word, Kid, and I’ll have one of the 
boys look that bozo up for you and give him the works.” 
“Thanks, but don’t bother, Deacon,” replied Dickie, shud- 
dering away from this friendly offer to arrange a bit of felonious 
assault for his benefit. ‘It’s nothing serious.” 
The Deacon seemed disappointed, even a little hurt by the 


refusal, and insisted on Dickie’s hav- 
ing a thimbleful of French brandy 
with him. It was most excellent, as 
cognac goes these days, and Dickie 
had a second thimbleful, remarking 
jocosely : 

“This sure is the place for the cog- 
nac-scented cognoscenti to hang out, 
Deacon.” 

The levity was a flight above the 
Deacon’s perception; but he, never- 
theless, smiled a. thin-lipped smile 
which revealed a golden tooth, and 
whispered harshly: ‘Jus’ say the 
word, jus’ say the word—any time I 
can do you a favor like that, Dick.” 

“Darned old criminal!” said Dick 
to himself as he went down the stair. 
“He really meant that. I wonder 
why it is that crooks, children, nuts, 
women and dogs always seem to like 
me.” 

It was the third place he went 
after he left the Deacon that some 
small cell in his brain suddenly 
opened—perhaps under the stimula- 
tion of strong drink—and recalled 
one place he had been, certainly, the 
previous evening—Madge Elder’s 
dressing-room. 

“Heavens!” he said, in something 
like fright. “I didn’t propose to 
Madge, did I?” 

Madge, one of the many queens of 
musical comedy always regnant in 
New York, might be just whimsical 
enough to take him at his word and 
marry him for a change, he reflected. 

She had usually married wealthy 
men, but she was an unaccountable 
person, with an active sense of hu- 
mor—and it might be, it might be! 
He didn’t want to marry Madge, al- 
though he liked her, but that would 
make not the slightest difference in 
the world to Madge, as he well 
knew. If she took the notion to 
marry him she would do it no matter 
what he thought about the matter— 
and maybe he had given her the 
notion. 

“And what would Julia say to 
that?” he sighed. And then, sadly: 
“T wonder if I’m going to have to 
quit drinking.” 

He pursued his inquiries, becoming more and more worried, as 
he progressed along the south side of the block towards Fifth 
Avenue, calling at every variety of place in that exceedingly 
variegated and joyously careless block. He learned that he had 
been in most of them, sometimes accompanied by one jolly 
playmate, sometimes companioned by as many as half a dozen. 

“Must have been somebody’s birthday I was celebrating last 
night,” said Dickie. ‘Whose, I wonder?” Not Madge’s, he was 
sure; no lady had been with him—and Madge never called at- 
tention to her birthdays, anyhow. 

It was at, perhaps, the tenth place which he visited that he 
made a further partially successful attempt at recollection—it 
came to him all at once that he had left Madge’s dressing-room 
with some friend of hers whom he had met there, and that it was 
about ten o’clock. He remembered Madge’s saying that it was 
about ten. It appeared possible that this stranger and himself 
had gone about together for hours and hours afterwards. But 
who was the fellow, and what did he look like? Dickie strug- 
gled vainly for a name, for the remembrance of some salient 
feature. 


“T think,” said Dickie, ‘“I’ll go and see Julia.” 

And then, as the possibility that he might have proposed to 
Madge recurred to him, he murmured: “‘I’ll tell Julia she’s got to 
marry me right away.” 

Marriage with Julia appeared more desirable than it ever had 
before, not merely for its own sake, but (Continued on page 126) 
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(Concluding —A Novel ¢ loday 


an Zerous 
Business 


— “\LLEN accused herself, as soon as he was safely away; she had dodged him; she had 
a dodged Lew Alban. She had learned that she still possessed the power to attract him, 
only to sacrifice it, she thought, by having affronted him. Ellen did not know that, 

ee until he obtained her, she would always have that which a woman, ungained, main- 
tains over a man who has long looked upon her with desire. : 

Ralph Armiston saluted Lew’s departure with heartfelt thank Gods; for it gave Ralph what 
he most required—time. ‘‘Howarths are warming to us; but we can’t force the fire,” he said 
to Ellen. ‘Mr. Lew Alban hasn’t the least idea we’ve a chance to cook a cake with Howarths 
or he’d have cut our throats before sailing, weary as he was of well-doings. Now, unless he’s 
a thoroughly gratuitous liar, we have six weeks.” 

It was at the end of the fifth that he returned to the office, late in the day, and instructed 
Ellen: 

“Wire, please, my brother-in-law to come on—and not to wire his partner at the pumps that 
he’s coming. I want him to drop in on Lyman Howarth. Something is nearly ripe to pick.” 

Ellen wired and received the response; tomorrow he was coming. Lew Alban was home- 
ward bound, four days away, : 
aboard a great French liner. 

Jay came directly to the office 
from the train; and, it being 




































darker than his skin. He was a bit older, a bit more than two 
months explained. It was in his eyes and the slight set of his 
lips, after he smiled; he was taking more responsibility; he was 


less a boy. 

mid-morning and New York, not Chicago, she was alone when But if he flung himself, exhausted, across a best-room bed, 
the door opened and he was before her. He closed the door he would sleep like a boy again! Looking at him, in this New 
quickly, and after they had spoken, he stood off from her. York office, she saw him suddenly as he had slept in the shaft of 

This was not, and could not be, resumption at the point of _ light from the lamp in her hand. 
their parting; they had dropped from that, both of them, in “How has it been in Chicago?” she asked him. 
externals; but what was within him? Anything of that which “Rotten,” he told her honestly. 
beat in her? “How is your father?” 

He asked her about her family and of Ann and Ted by name; Jay winced. ‘Spending his soul on economy. I’m glad you 


and she answered, noticing that his hair had become, again, don’t see him. He’s”—Jay hesitated and made a clean breast 
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@,"‘Ellen!”’ Jay pleaded. isin 
He had been wrong, he must 
have been wrong about her. 
“Oh, Jay, nowI cantell you . . .”’ she sobbed. 

of it—‘‘he’s lost his confidence, you see. He knows we’re losing 

Alban so he tries to scheme how we can run without it; no chance; 

we can’t; we’ve got to have more business; Howarth, of course 

you know,” and he sat down beside her and talked with her about 

Howarth until Ralph arrived and took him away. 

_ She had him for a few minutes at the end of the day, almost as 

in Chicago. “I dropped in on Lyman Howarth,” he told her, 

“and couldn’t pretend I just happened to be in town and didn’t 

care about his business. I didn’t tell him we had to have it, 

either; I stayed somewhere between. There’s a chance for us 
to take that business away from Slengels but never if Lew leaves 
us to go to Slengels first.”’ 
Ellen walked to her room in a clear November coolness, with 
gusts of breeze at her cheek, the harbinger stirrings of a storm. 
By morning a storm—that completely capricious and relentless 


dealer in destinies—was spread over land and 
sea. It howled out to the ocean to strike the 
greatest ships and to make seasick, in his de 
luxe stateroom, Lew Alban. This was one of 
its countless consequences. Upon the Western 
plains and especially upon the roaring reaches 
of the Great Lakes—that region where the wind 
had the water at its mercy in the middle of a 
continent—it struck with a suddenness and 
fury not known to the seas and dashed, like the hand of God, at 
its victims. 

Against the package freighter Gideon Gant, out of Duluth 
with a crew of twenty-two officers and men, the gale beat; and 
the Gant flashed over the raging waves of Lake Superior the alarm 
that she was sinking. Signals from her then ceased, but watchers 
on the cliffs near the little Keweenaw settlement of Brebeuf saw 
a steamer, struggling with the storm, come within a mile of the 
cliffs before she foundered. They saw a life-boat upturned anil 
specks, which were men, toss in the waves and disappear. 

They saw a mast remain above the waves; a mast, from the 
sunken hull, stood; and on the mast clustered five specks. A 
good glass showed them plainly; they were men. They could 
not save themselves and no one could save them. 

No boat could live in the gale-driven surf over the rocky reef 
between the mast and the shore; no coast-guard cannon could 
carry a line that distance. The sole chance of success was from 
the lake, and the freighter Gilbert Ramsay tried to approach the 
mast—and turned back. The Albert Loring got closer wie 
c 


giving up; and the master of the coal-carrier Dona- 
gon put his ship nearly beside the wreck only to find, 
and to report, that the situation was hopeless be- 
cause the Gant lay slightly on-her side, tilting the 
mast toward the shore so that it was impossible to 
reach the men from another vessel. 

So the ships could do nothing but stand by, a mile 
or so away in deep water—stand by and watch, help- 
less as the watchers on the shore. 

On the first day the newspapers printed only 
brief reports of the fact. Night passed and in the 
morning the five specks were upon the mast; the 
glass showed that they moved their arms. The five 
men lived and looked at the ships and at the shore. 
And there they clung, in their lashings, and looked 
all day. 

That night, in thousands and tens of thousands 
of homes, men, women and children on their knees 
prayed for the five men on the mast of the Gideon 
Gant, while the watchers on the shore stared out 
into the dark and the Albert Loring, standing by in 
deep water, played its search-light on the mast; it 
was all anyone could do. 


LLEN POWELL, in her.room near Washington 
E Square, New York, was one of the many who 
prayed; for New York had heard of the men; all 
the continent heard of them. Their situation, con- 
tinuing, caught at the minds and the hearts of the 
millions as nothing else that day; it became the 
poignant, frightful plight of human beings doomed 
slowly and painfully to die in sight of their fellows, 
helpless to relieve or reach them; and upon their 
plight, the sensation and sympathy of the millions 
were spent. 

From all the neighborhood of Brebeuf, thousands 
flocked to the shore to stand and look out; in everv 
city and town with a newspaper, people telephoned, 
between editions, for news of the men on the mast 
of the ship sunk in Lake Superior. No news event 
in months had so stirred the public. 

They felt not only the plight of the five men; they 
felt the challenge to civilization in the helplessness 
of mankind to save, or even to help in the slightest, 
the five men slowly dying in sight of all. 

The prayers, which composed the sole possibly 
effective effort of man, pleaded for the gale to di- 
minish; but instead the storm strengthened and 
worked around out of the north. Freezing weather 
was on the way. 

At dawn, again the glasses showed that the five 
men survived. 

The French liner, bearing Lew Alban, docked in 
New York at noon of this day; and Lew, having 
been exceedingly seasick, greeted Art Slengel rather 
listlessly and received with no enthusiasm whatever 
an invitation to a party that night. 

Lew went to his apartment and did not encourage 
Art to linger, after he had paid for the cab. Lew 
slept for a couple of hours and, as the recuperation 
from seasickness is remarkable for its rapidity and 
completeness, awoke greatly refreshed. He felt 
hollow and, not having enterprised with food re- 
cently, experimented with coffee and grapefruit 
with such reassuring results that he decided to dine, 
satisfyingly, a little later; and he did not want to 
dine alone. 

His fancy flitted from girl to girl of those whom he might sum- 
mon or Art might send to him. None of them met his mood of the 
day; they seemed coarse, too bold and eager. His memory of 
them displeased him; he had come from Paris. 

A face and a figure, never coarse, never bold or eager and very, 
very pleasing to him lay in Lew’s reverie; moreover, there was a 
matter of doubt whether, if summoned, she would come to him. 
No harm trying. 

Lew phoned Ralph Armiston’s office and her voice replied, 
pleasantly exciting him. ‘This is Miss Powell?” he formally in- 
quired, to make sure of her; and she recognized him. “I’m 
back,” he said. “Is there anything for my attention today?” 

Ellen was alone, except for the girl who assisted her. Mr. 
Armiston and Jay both were out and either might or might not 
—— to the office; they were working on Howarth. 
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. ‘You look over 


Q.Ellen had shaken off Lew. . 


They had endeavored, earlier, to get in touch with Lew but 
had been put off, she knew; and she knew very well that neither 
expected anything of him. Moreover, it was plain, at Lew’s 
immediate, careful inquiry for herself, that this was a personal 
call with personal implications. 

“We’ve several things that have been waiting for you,” Ellen 
replied, not consciously preparing what she said. 

“Do you want to bring them over to me today?” 

“Yes,” said Ellen. 

“Tam not at my office; I didn’t go to the office. You remember 
my home address?” 

*Ves,”’ 

“Will you bring those matters to me here?”’ Lew asked. 

Ellen could not quickly reply; she had to gather herself. “At 
once,” she said; then she did not permit herself to delay to think. 
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wild water,’ came from the radio, ‘‘to the Gideon Gant, which sank on the first day of the storm 


She bundled into an envelop several papers for him, scarcely 
selecting them; he was in no hurry for these, she knew. She put 
on her hat and coat and went down to the street. 

_ There was wind and it was colder; in the west, and especially 
in the northwest, it was much colder. ‘Men on the Mast 
teezing!”” proclaimed the black news-heads of the papers. 


Ellen bought one and, forgetting Lew, she stepped into a 
vestibule to spread and read it. Cold had come over Lake 
Superior; Ellen knew what that meant! 


The men on the mast could not be seen to move, except for 
one who kept his arms free and seemed to be beating at his com- 
fades, in their lashings, to arouse them. It was clear weather— 
ps except for the spray flying before the gale. The wind, for 


the prayers—and in the little church at Brebeuf there was 
constant praying—did not diminish. 


The Gilbert Ramsay, convinced of the utter hopelessness of 
giving aid, had gone on; but the Donagon-and Loring and two 
other steamers, tossing far out in deep water, did not desert the 
dying men on the mast. The ships could do nothing, but at least 
they could stand by. The crowd on the shore could do nothing 
but light fires for the freezing men, on the mast, to see. 

Ellen read and, reading, she saw—saw it as none of the others, 
stopping to spread and read, could see. Tightness drew in her 
throat so that it hurt her. She bundled the newspaper under 
her arm. What was this big envelop? Oh, yes; for Mr. Alban— 
Lew Alban, who had sent for her. 

She stepped to the curb and entered a cab, for she was shaking 
so; she gave Lew’s address, after a moment’s thought, for she 
had forgotten it. 

Lew saw her pay off the cab; he (Continued on page 151) 
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IVE me time and I'll tell you the weight of the moon. 

If you'll wait until tomorrow morning I’ll telephone 

you just how many babies were born in Kamchatka 

in 1907. What Gladstone said in 1876, the name of 

the little chicken that Hannibal flirted with on the hither side of 

the Alps—anything you’d like to know I can find out for you. 

All I have to do is dash down to the Public Library and look it up. 
Gosh, what a mass of useless information is stored there! 

But when it comes to something important, all the learning 
of man leads nowhere. And we all know that there’s only one 
important thing, and that’s love. 

If only the Public Library could tell a man—or a woman— 
what love is all about and where to find it! Which seems as good a 
place as any to take you by the hand and lead you into the 
office of J. Smith. Close to forty, streaks of gray in his hair, 
thin-lipped, firm-chinned, broad-browed and blue-eyed. Pink 
of condition, glow of health, three million dollars! 

Realtors nodded gravely when you mentioned J. Smith and 
Company. Here was a young man, born in a country town, 
who had come to New York at the age of eighteen, begun busi- 
ness life as an office boy, and in less than twenty years had made 
himself a decided figure in the world of real estate. Men pointed 
him out to other men as an example of what industry, thrift and 
foresight could accomplish. 

Quite a man, J. Smith. Not much with the ladies, though. 
It’s darned hard to find a girl who is honestly interested in sub- 
divisions or acreage. And, for that matter, J. Smith wasn’t in- 
terested in women. If you spend all your time figuring how to 
get five houses on an acre of land and still have room for gardens 
and garages, you haven’t room to crowd in the lighter things of 
life. Vaguely, J. Smith anticipated the time when he should be 
married and have children. Blind man, he considered them the 
lighter things of life. 

Then, all of a sudden, he discovered that men 
whom he had known twenty years ago had half-grown 
children. He heard them brag of Jimmy’s progress ) 
with the gloves, and how the singing teacher raved gill 
over Jenny’s voice. These men had places to which i 
they went after the day’s work. Maybe their wives \ 
nagged them; perhaps their children wheedled and i 
begged for money and more money. But just the 
same they were necessary to other people. 

J. Smith wasn’t necessary to anyone. Oh, the office 
staff would miss their jobs, but that didn’t mean that 
J. Smith was necessary. The staff would find other 
jobs. Tobe necessary meant that you were an integral 
part of another life. Why, if he should cash in this very minute, 
who'd care? 

J. Smith decided to marry. 

Girls, girls, girls! There were the daughters of Elmer Saunders. 
Solid man, Saunders. But not so solid that he didn’t encourage 
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He told his stenographer to draw a check for $10,000 
payable to herself for a trip around the world. 
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J. Smith to take his daughters, either or both, out 
to parties. After all, a three-million-dollar son-in. 
law is no debit when you step into the loan depart. 
ment of the bank. And even if J. Smith was no 
Ted Shawn, many a young girl hid her grimaces 
when three million dollars came down upon the left 
big toe. 

There was Wilkinson—Jamaica Apartments— 
with his good-looking sister. There was the niece 
of Bennings and Company. 

J. Smith was not conceited; neither was he a fool. 
He knew that he could have had any one of these 
girls, and probably any one would have made him 
Sei an excellent wife. But a yearning for romance 
came into his heart. He wanted to love and be 
loved, not married and looked after. 

He went to countless dinners, sat bored through 
numberless shows, became a familiar figure to 
waiters at night clubs. But his pulses never stirred. 

This was silly. Somewhere in the world was a girl whom he 
could love with all the pent-up fervor of his thirty-eight years, a 
girl who would tremble and blush at the touch of his hand, and 
who would appraise him with the eyes of love and never think of 
his bank-account. But she wasn’t in New York. If she were 
there, he’d have found her. 

It’s funny how a man like J. Smith can become obsessed with 
a new idea. Business had occupied his mind exclusively for 
twenty years. Romance kicked business right out of his thoughts. 
So, on this day of your introduction to him, he is dictating 
letters to his stenographer. He spreads his arms wide in a 
gesture of relief. 

“That’s all, Miss Johnson.” 

The stenographer looked up at him cheerfully. 
have a pleasant trip, Mr. Smith.” 

He murmured a polite word. He didn’t see her; in the thirty 
months that she had worked for him he had never seen her. He 
looked through his pockets, checked over his letter of credit, his 
passport, his steamer ticket, shook hands with everybody in the 
office, and started off on his voyage around the world. 

He wondered what his employees would think if they knew the 
real object of his journey. He had told them that he was going 
on a pleasure trip, that he was taking his first vacation in twenty 
years, and that he was going to see most of the world before he 
returned. He had wound up all pending matters; his trusted 
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head clerk could be relied upon to make any decisions that might 
be needed. His office might make no money while he was away, 
but it certainly would lose none. He chuckled as he started for 
the boat. What a blithering jackass they’d think him if they 
knew that he had started off on a quest for romance! 

But that’s just what he was looking for. And somewhere in the 
world he’d find the pair of eyes into which a light would leap, a 
pair of lips which would part invitingly for his. 

Moonlight on an ocean liner. Pretty girls, eager to stroll the 
deck with a personable man. Acquaintanceship that ripens into 
intimacy by the third day. 

“You don’t have to offer to marry me because I let you kiss 
me,” said the girl from Chicago. She giggled mischievously. 

J. Smith sighed with relief. She was a peach, this girl on her 

way to study art in Paris. The moon, the fragrant youth of her, 
the dancing waves—for a minute he had thought that this was 
love. Thank heaven she hadn’t taken him seriously. 
A darned nice girl, sweet as a rose, but he didn’t want 
to marry her. The minute his lips touched hers he 
knew that this wasn’t the romance for which he had 
gone aquesting. 

Paris! The little French midinette whose family had 
been ruined in the great wave of invasion. A lady 
from the tips of her shabby shoes to the ends of her 
carefully manicured fingers. But it wasn’t love that 
made Fanchon slip so readily into the arms of J. Smith. 

Fanchon was ¢riste. A kiss? Pouf! Monsieur surely 
could see no harm in the granting or the taking of so 
slight a token. Monsieur Smeet’ was a gentleman, 
gallant and gay, and he had been charming to Fan- 
chon, and she had given him her lips as part of the 
gaiety of a delightful evening. J. Smith was glad of 
that. Because, the moment his arms encircled dear 
little Fanchon, he realized that he had not reached the 
end of the quest. 

And there was Margherita in Venice, and there was 
that English girl in Cairo, that girl with the marvelous 
skin. And on the voyage through the Red Sea there 
had been that brilliant-eyed girl from Chile, in whose 
olive cheeks seemed always to burn the fire of her 
youth. He would always think tenderly of her. But 
the tenderness was what any man might feel for any 
lovely girl. 

There were many others, traveling Americans and 
Europeans who condescended to flirt mildly with 
J. Smith before, his year of travel ended, he arrived 
back in New York. 

Well, dog-gone it, he just wasn’t built for romance. He hadn’t 
stirred any of the girls whom he had met, nor had any of them 
moved him. Why not face the facts? He was a born bachelor, 
would keep on working until he died, getting lonelier and lonelier 
every day, piling up money for distant cousins to squabble 
over when at last he should die. 

He took up the routine of his work, but the old zest, which had 
sustained him during twenty years of money-making, was no 
longer there. He couldn’t be lured on any more parties. 

Confound it, if a man couldn’t have the best, let him do with- 
out any! If he couldn’t have genuine love, let him do without a 
shoddy makeshift. He could marry, could have children, and 
find that measure of content which perhaps ought to satisfy 
him. But he hadn’t been satisfied with less than the best in busi- 
ness. He wanted a fortune, and he had not stopped working 
because he had amassed a competence. 

In whatever he had attempted in life he had acquired the best. 
With less he never could have been contented. And certainly a 
man who married for the sake of a home was little better than 
the animal who mated with any animal that happened along. 

So J. Smith resumed business. He had had a lot of interesting 
experiences on his tour of the world. Sometimes something in a 
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In Venice, Margherita 
.. . He would always 
think tenderly of her. 


letter that he was dictating to Miss Johnson would remind him 
of some amusing incident that had occurred in the shadow of 
the pyramids or in a gondola in Venice. 

He would forget the business of the moment and chat to her. 
She would listen with that awe which the untraveled so often 
show for the words of one who has seen the wonders of the earth. 

Once, involuntarily, she sighed. 

“Tired?” he asked. He was a gentle and most considerate 
employer. : 

Miss Johnson shook her head. “Just wishing,” she replied. 

“What for?” he inquired. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I’m not even sure it was a wish. 
Just a wonder, I guess.” 

“Well, what were you wondering?” 

“Hearing you talk about the Alps and the geishas and the Taj 
Mahal made me wonder if I’d ever see them.” 

He stared at her. A kindly impulse mellowed him, warmed 
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his blood. ‘‘How long have you been working for me?” he asked. 
“Four years,” she answered. 


“And how long would it take you to save enough money so 


that you could take a year off and go around the world?” 

‘“‘About twenty or thirty or fifty years,’ she laughed, and then 
added: “‘ ‘Thousand’ was the last word, Mr. Smith.” 

“Never mind that letter I was 
dictating,” he said. “I estimate 
that a girl could make the same 
trip I made on between nine and 
ten thousand dollars. Women 
don’t have to throw the parties 
that men have to. Kindly draw a 
check for ten thousand dollars, 
payable to yourself, and give it to 
me for my signature. If I were 
you,” he went on casually, “I'd 
have one of those travel agencies 
book your whole trip. When 
you’re ashore live where you want, 
but-let them arrange for boats and 
trains. I’d get a letter of credit for 
five thousand dollars, and the rest 
I’d carry in express checks.”’ 

“Are you joking?” demanded 
Miss Johnson. 

“Have you ever heard me joke 
during office hours?” he countered. 
She shook her head. “Of course I’m not joking,” he told her. 

“But why? Why should you give me all this money and a 
year’s vacation?” she asked. 

He shook his head bewilderedly. « “I don’t know. 
any reason why I shouldn’t? I—I just want to.” 

Through her lashes she looked at him. They were long lashes, 
and they curved at the ends. The eyes were that dancing 
brown that in emotion seemed black. They were black now. 

“T’ll take it,” she bruskly announced. 

It’s a lot of fun, as all experienced travelers know, to advise a 
person about to take a journey where to go, how to get there, and 
what to do after you've arrived. Sometimes the hours pass 
when you think that only minutes have elapsed. It’s surprising 
how well you can talk if your speech is raptly listened to. 

Of course Miss Johnson couldn’t sail on one of those six-day 
boats. No use in wasting money that way, 
especially as the ocean voyage is the best fun 
of all. So she took the Blennerham, a com- 
fortable boat that was due to put her ashore at 
Plymouth ten days later. All the staff of 
J. Smith and Company, including J. Smith 
himself, went to the boat to see her off. Smith 
was touched by the fact that she had no rela- 
tives to bid her bon voyage. 

Darn cunning she’d looked in that blue cloth 
traveling dress. Her toque had been pushed 
awry by the kisses and embraces that had 
been bestowed on her by her fellow employees, 
so that the sweet ringlets of her bobbed brown 
hair had been disclosed. 

Kind of fresh of Casey, the bookkeeper, 
kissing her that way. It was all right for the 
women to do it, but where did the men get off 
to grab her and muss her up? 

In his taxi, on the way up-town, J. Smith 
thought heavily. How delightfully the color 
rose in her cheeks when he had said good-by! 
What swimming gratitude had been in those 
brown eyes as she had looked at him! Bless 
her heart, she’d have a wonderful time. 

But next morning, when she wasn’t there 
to take his dictation, he suddenly bethought 
himself of the not-so-wonderful time that he 
was going to have. Why, he was going to 
miss her! 

When had he got this crazy idea of wanting 
to be loved? Let’s see, he’d been abroad 
twelve months. About eighteen months 
before he started on his journey, he’d felt this 
unsatisfied longing. By gosh, when you fig- 
ured it out, he’d been uneasy within six 
months after Miss Johnson had come to work 
for him. About three weeks after she’d be- 
— his private stenographer! 
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Lord, had he chased romance around the world when all the 
time it had been right in his office? Vividly every expression of 
her face was limned before his eyes. What a fool he’d been, with 
this desirable one at hand, not to have made her his! 

Then he sneered at himself. There had to be two engaged in 
the kind of love he wanted. If Lucia Johnson had been in love 
with him she’d never voluntarily have separated herself from him 
for a year. She looked upon him as a kindly old gentleman, from 
whom it was not even improper to accept the gift he had given 
her. Just a boss who could be generous to his employee. No 
love for him could have stirred her young bosom. 

But he could have asked her, couldn’t he? He hadn’t been 
afraid to ask Glendenning and Company to let him handle that 
Staten Island development that had given him his first big start, 
had he? He needn’t have been afraid of a chit of a girl. 

He put his head in his hands. She was 
— gone, gone for a year. She’d meet some young 


eee : 
LZ fellow, fall in love... 
= Suppose he’d felt this way about talking to 
7 Glendenning and Company? He’d had de- 


cision then; by gosh, he had it now! He 
reached for the telephone. In the hours spent 
in planning Lucia Johnson’s voyage, steam- 
ship schedules had become as familiar to him 
as the real-estate market. 

A fast liner, he knew, was sailing tonight at 
twelve. 

He could be on the dock waiting for her 
when she disembarked at Plymouth. 

He was. 


wirelessed, but wanted to hear you say it 
yourself.”’ 

She recovered from her surprise at seeing 
this familiar face. ‘You could have 
asked me in New York,” she shyly 
told him. 

“Tf the answer’s yes, why did you 
leave me?”’ he demanded. 

Her blush was deeper. “Because 
you’d never have thought to ask me 
unless I went away.” 

“T’m asking you now to marry me,” 
he blurted out. : 

“I’m telling you that I will,” shesaid. 

You see, there’s no book in the 
library that will tell a man where to 
find romance. Otherwise, J. Smith 
would not have needed to run around 
the world to learn that romance 1s 
always near at hand. 

But how can one tell, if there are no 
books? Well, learn to read a womans 








“Aurried across, beat you here, could have 
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The Traitor by W. Somerset Maugh am (Continued from page 39) 


rt in his pocket, under a borrowed name, 
and this gave him an agreeable sense of possess- 
ing a new personality. He was often slightly 
tired of himself and it diverted him for a while 
to be somebody of R’s facile invention. But 
he did not in the least know how he was going 
to set about the job that had been assigned 
to him. It was a ticklish business. 


He remembered the ominous words that had 
been said to him when first he was engaged to 
do the work that had brought him to Geneva. 
He was at the moment in England on short 
leave and chancing to go to a musical party 
was there introduced to a middle-aged colonel 
whose name he did not catch. He had some 
talk with him. As he was about to leave, this 
officer came up to him and asked if he would 
mind calling upon him, since he had something 
to say to him. Ashenden consented and was 
given an address and an hour. 

Going to this place at the time appointed, he 
found himself in a street of rather vulgar red- 
brick houses. Over the house at which Ashen- 
den had been asked to call was a board up to 
announce that it was to be sold, and the shut- 
ters were closed. He rang the bell and the door 
was opened by a non-commissioned officer. 

He was not asked his business, but led imme- 
diately into a long room at the back. The 
colonel whom Ashenden had met at the musical 
party and who was known in the Intelligence 
Department, as Ashenden later discovered, by 
the letter R, rose when he came in and shook 
hands with him. 

He was a man somewhat above the middle 
height, lean, with a yellow, deeply lined face, 
thin gray hair and a tooth-brush mustache. 
The thing immediately noticeable about him 
was the closeness with which his blue eyes were 
set. He only just escaped a squint. They 
gave Ashenden an uneasy feeling. His eyes 
were hard, and cruel, and strangely piercing; 
it was they that gave his countenance a some- 
what foxy, shifty look. His manner was 
pleasant and cordial. 

He asked Ashenden one or two questions 
about what he was doing in the war and then, 
without further to-do, suggested that he had 
particular qualifications for the Secret Service. 
Ashenden was more or less acquainted with 
several European languages and his profession 
of writer was excellent cover; on the pretext 
that he was writing a book he could go to 
neutral countries without attracting attention. 

They talked a little more and then Ashenden, 
with his instructions in his pocket, rose to go. 
He remembered with great distinctness the last 
words that R said to him. They were spoken 
with a casualness that made them impressive. 

“There’s just one thing I think you ought to 
know before you take on this job. And don’t 
forget it. If you do well you'll get no thanks 
and if you get into trouble you'll get no help. 
Does that suit you?”’ 

“Perfectly,” said Ashenden. 

“Then I'll wish you good afternoon.” 

Ashenden enjoyed the work, but he was dis- 
appointed at not getting material that seemed 

ely to be at any time of use to him as a writer. 
Being no more than a tiny rivet in a vast and 
complicated machine, he never had the advan- 
tage of seeing a completed action. He was con- 
cerned with the beginning or the end of it, per- 
haps, or with some incident in the middle, but 
what his own doings led to he had seldom a 
chance of discovering. 


Ashenden got up from the bench on which 
he had been sitting and strolled along slowly to 
his hotel. It was a small German hotel, of 
the second class, spotlessly clean, and his bed- 
tfoom had a nice view; it was furnished with 
brightly varnished pitch-pine. There were 
tables in the hall and he sat down at one of 
these and ordered a bottle of beer. 

The landlady was curious to know why in 

t dead season he had come to stay and he 
Was glad to satisfy her curiosity. He told her 





that he had recently recovered from an attack 
of typhoid and had come to Lucerne to get 
back his strength. He was employed in the 
Censorship Department and was taking the op- 
portunity to brush up his rusty German. He 
asked her if she could recommend to him a 
German teacher. 

The landlady was a blond and blowzy Swiss 
of middle age, good-humored and talkative, so 
that Ashenden felt pretty sure that she would 
repeat in the proper quarter the information he 
gave her. It was his turn now to ask a few 
questions. She was very voluble on the sub- 
ject of the war, on account of which the hotel, 
in that month so full that rooms had to be 
found for visitors in neighboring houses, was 
very nearly empty. A few people came in 
from outside to eat their meals en pension, but 
she had only two lots of resident guests. One 
was an old Irish colonel and his wife who lived 
in Lausanne and passed their summers in 
Lucerne and the other was an Englishman and 
his wife. She was a German and they were 
obliged on that account to live in a neutral 
country. 

Ashenden took care to show little curiosity 
about them—he recognized in the description 
Grantley Caypor—but of her own accord she 
told him that they spent most of the day 
walking about the mountains. Herr Caypor 
was a botanist and much interested in the 
flora of the country. His lady was a very nice 
woman and she felt her position keenly. 

Ah, well, the war could not last forever. 
The landlady bustled away and Ashenden 
went up-stairs. 

Dinner was at seven, and, wishing to be in 
the dining-room before anyone else so that he 
could take stock of his fellow guests as they 
entered, Ashenden went down as soon as he 
heard the bell. It was a very plain, stiff, 
whitewashed room, with chairs of the same 
shiny pitch-pine as in his bedroom. It was 
all neat and clean and presaged a bad dinner. 

Presently one or two stray persons came in, 
single men with some occupation in Lucerne 
and obviously Swiss, and sat down each at his 
own little table. They propped newspapers 
against their water-jugs and read while they 
somewhat noisily ate their soup. 

Then entered a very old tall bent man, with 
white hair and a drooping white mustache; he 
was accompanied by a little old white-haired 
lady in black. These were certainly the Irish 
Colonel and his wife of whom the landlady had 
spoken. 

At last the persons arrived for whom 
Ashenden had been waiting. He was doing his 
best to read a German book and it was only by 
an exercise of self-control that he allowed 
himself only for one instant to raise his eyes as 
they came in. His glance showed him a man of 
about forty-five with short dark hair, some- 
what grizzled, of middle height but corpulent, 
with a broad red clean-shaven face. He wore 
a shirt open at the neck, with a wide collar, and 
a gray suit. He walked ahead of his wife and 
of her Ashenden only caught the impression 
of a German woman self-effaced and dusty. 

Caypor sat down and began in a loud voice 
explaining to the waitress that they had taken 
an immense walk. They had been up some 
mountain the name of which excited in the 
maid expressions of astonishment. Then Cay- 
por, still in fluent German but with a marked 
English accent, said that they were so late 
they had not even gone up to wash, but had 
just rinsed their hands outside. He had a 
resonant voice and a jovial manner. 

“Serve me quick, we’re starving with hunger, 
and bring beer, bring three bottles. Lieber 
Gott, what a thirst I have.” 

He seemed to be a man of exuberant vitality. 
He brought into that dull, overclean dining- 
room the breath of life and everyone in it ap- 
peared on a sudden to be more alert. He began 
to talk to his wife in English and everything 
he said could be heard by all; but presently she 
interrupted him with a remark made in an 


undertone. Caypor stopped and Ashenden felt 
that his eyes were turned in his direction. Mrs. 
Caypor had noticed the arrival of a stranger 
and had drawn her husband’s attention to it. 

Ashenden turned the page of the book he was 
pretending to read, but he felt that Caypor’s 
gaze was fixed intently upon him. When he 
addressed his wife again it was in so low a tone 
that Ashenden could not even tell what lan- 
guage he used, but when the maid brought 
them their soup Caypor, his voice still low, 
asked her a question. It was evident that he 
was inquiring who Ashenden was. Ashenden 
could catch of the maid’s reply but the one 
word Englander. 

Ashenden finished his dinner. When he came 
into the hall he found tied to the leg of a table a 
bull-terrier and in passing put down his hand 
to fondle his drooping, soft ears. The land- 
lady was standing at the foot of the stairs. 

“Whose is this lovely dog?” asked Ashenden. 

“He belongs to Herr Caypor. Fritzi, he is 
called. Herr Caypor says he has a longer 
pedigree than the King of England.” 

Fritzi rubbed himself against Ashenden’s leg 
and with his nose sought the palm of his hand. 
Ashenden went up-stairs to fetch his hat, and 
when he came down again saw Caypor standing 
at the entrance of the hotel talking with the 
landlady. From the sudden silence and their 
constrained manner he guessed that Caypor 
had been making inquiries about him. When 
he passed between them, into the street, out of 
the corner of his eyes he saw Caypor give him 
a suspicious stare. That frank, jovial red face 
bore then an expression of shifty cunning. 

Ashenden strolled along till he found a 
tavern where he could have his coffee in the 
open. He was pleased at last to have come 
face to face with a man of whom he had heard 
so much, and in a day or two hoped to become 
acquainted with him. It is never very difficult 
to get to know anyone who has a dog. But he 
was in no hurry; he would let things take their 
course. 

Ashenden reviewed the _ circumstances. 
Grantley Caypor was an Englishman, born, 
according to his passport, in Birmingham, and 
he was forty-two years of age. His wife, to 
whom he had been married for eleven years, 
was of German birth and parentage. That 
was public knowledge. Information about his 
antecedents was contained in a private 
document. 

He had started life, it appeared, in a law- 
yer’s office in Birmingham and then had 
drifted into journalism. He had been con- 
nected with an English paper in Cairo and 
with another in Shanghai. There he got into 
trouble for attempting to get money on false 
pretenses and was sentenced to a short term of 
imprisonment. All trace of him was lost for 
two years after his release, when he reappeared 
in a shipping-office in Marseilles. 

From there, still in the shipping business, he 
went to Hamburg, where he married, and to 
London. In London he set up for himself, in 
the export business, but in two or three years 
failed and was made a bankrupt. He returned 
to journalism and was employed by a London 
paper. At the outbreak of the war he was once 
more in the shipping business and in August, 
1914, was living quietly with his German wife 
at Southampton: 

In the beginning of the following year he 
told his employers that owing to the nation- 
ality of his wife his position was intolerable; 
they had no fault to find with him and, 
recognizing that he was in an awkward fix, 
accepted his suggestion that he should be trans- 
ferred to Genoa. Here he remained for some 
months after Italy entered the war, but then 
gave notice and with his papers in perfect order 
crossed the border and took up his residence in 
Switzerland. 

All this indicated a man of doubtful honesty 
and unsettled disposition, with no background 
and of no financial standing; but the facts 
were of no importance to anyone till it was 
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discovered that Caypor, certainly from the be- 
ginning of the war and perhaps sooner, was in 
the employment of the German Intelligence 
Department. He had a salary of forty pounds 
a month. 

Though he was dangerous and wily, no steps 
would have been taken to deal with him if he 
had contented himself with transmitting such 
news as he was able to get in Switzerland. He 
could do no great harm there and it might even 
be possible to make use of him to convey in- 
formation which it was desirable to let the 
enemy have. He had no notion that anything 
was known of him. His letters—and he re- 
ceived a good many—were closely censored; 
there were few codes that the people who dealt 
with such matters could not in the end decipher 
and it might be that through him it would be 
possible to lay hands on the organization which 
still flourished in the heart of England. 

But then he did something that drew R’s at- 
tention to him. Had he known it, none could 
have blamed him for shaking in his shoes: R 
was not a very nice man to get on the wrong 
side of. Caypor scraped acquaintance in 
Ziirich with a young Spaniard, Gomez by. name, 
who had lately entered the British Secret 
Service. By the fact of his nationality Caypor 
inspired Gomez with confidence and managed 
to worm out of him the fact that he was en- 
gaged in espionage. Probably the Spaniard 
had done no more than talk mysteriously; but 
on Caypor’s information, when Gomez went to 
Germany he was watched and one day caught 
just as he was posting a card in a code that 
was eventually deciphered. He was tried, 
convicted and shot. 

It was bad enough to lose a useful and dis- 
interested agent, but it entailed besides the 
changing of a safe and simple code. R was not 
pleased. But R was not the man to let any de- 
sire for revenge stand in the way of his main 
work and it occurred to him that if Caypor was 
merely betraying his country for money it 
might be possible to get him to take more 
money to betray his employers. The fact that 
he had succeeded in delivering into their hands 
an agent of the Allies must seem an earnest 
of his good faith. He might be very useful. 

But R had no notion what kind of man 
Caypor was; he had lived his furtive life with- 
out notice, and the only photograph that ex- 
isted of him was one taken for a passport. 

Ashenden’s instructions were to get ac- 
quainted with Caypor and come to some con- 
clusion about the chance that he would work 
honestly for the British. If he thought there 
was a prospect of this he was entitled to sound 
Caypor, and if his suggestions were met with 
favor, to make certain propositions. It was a 
work that needed tact and a knowledge of 
men. If, on the other hand, Ashenden came to 
the conclusion that Caypor could not be 
bought, he was to report Caypor’s movements. 

The information he had obtained from 
Gustav was vague but important; there was 
only one point in it that was interesting, and 
this was that the head of the German Intelli- 
gence Department in Berne was growing restive 
at Caypor’s lack of activity. Caypor was 
asking for a higher salary and Major von P. 
had told him that he must earn it. He was 
urging him to go to England. If he could be 
induced to cross the frontier, Ashenden’s work 
was done. 

“How the devil do you expect me to persuade 
him to put his head in a noose?” asked 
Ashenden. 

“Tt won’t be a noose, it’ll be a firing squad.” 

“Caypor’s clever.” 

“Well, be cleverer, confound you!” 

Ashenden made up his mind that he would 
take no steps to make Caypor’s acquaintance, 
but would allow the first advances to be made 
by him. If he was being pressed for results, it 
must surely occur to him that it would be 
worth while to get into conversation with an 
Englishman who was employed in the Censor- 
ship Department. Ashenden was prepared 


with a supply of information which it could 
not in the least advantage the Central Powers 
to possess. 


With a false name and a false 
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passport he had no fear that Caypor would 
guess that he was a British agent. 

Ashenden did not have to wait long. Next 
day he was sitting in the doorway of the hotel, 
drinking a cup of coffee, when the Caypors 
came out of the dining-room. Mrs. Caypor 
went up-stairs and Caypor released his dog. 
The dog bounded along and in friendly fashion 
leaped up against Ashenden. 

“Come here, Fritz,’”’ cried Caypor, and then 
to Ashenden: “I’m so sorry. But he’s quite 
gentle.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. He won’t hurt me.” 

Caypor stopped at the doorway. ‘“He’s a 
bull-terrier. You don’t often see them on the 
Continent.”” He seemed while he spoke to be 
taking Ashenden’s measure; he called to the 
maid. “A coffee, please, Frdéulein. You’ve 
just arrived, haven’t you? Weren’t you in the 
dining-room last night?” 

“Yes, I’ve come here to recuperate after an 
illness.” 

The maid came with the coffee and seeing 
Caypor talking to Ashenden put down the tray 
on the table at which he was sitting. Caypor 
gave a laugh of faint embarrassment. 

“T don’t want to force myself upon you. I 
don’t know why the maid put my coffee on 
your table.” 

“Please sit down,” said Ashenden. 

“Tt’s very good of you. I’ve lived so long on 
the Continent that I’m always forgetting that 
my countrymen are apt to look upon it as con- 
founded cheek if you talk to them. Are you 
English, by the way, or American?” 

“English,” said Ashenden. 

Ashenden was by nature a very shy person, 
and he had in vain tried to cure himself of a 
failing which at his age was unseemly, but on 
occasion he knew how to make effective use of 
it. He explained now in a hesitating and 
awkward manner the facts that he had the day 
before told the landlady and which he was 
convinced she had already imparted to Caypor. 

“You couldn’t have come to a better place 
than Lucerne. It’s an oasis of peace in this war- 
weary world. That is why I’ve come here. 
I’m a journalist by profession.” 

“T couldn’t help wondering if you wrote,” 
said Ashenden, with a smile. It was clear that 
Caypor had not learned that “oasis of peace 
in a war-weary world” at the shipping-office. 

“You see, I married a German lady,” said 
Caypor gravely. 

“Oh, really?” 

“J don’t think anyone could be more 
patriotic than I am; I’m English through and 
through and I don’t mind telling you that in 
my opinion the British Empire is the greatest 
instrument for good that the world has ever 
seen; but having a German wife I naturally see 
a good deal of the reverse of the medal. You 
don’t have to tell me that the Germans have 
faults, but frankly I’m not prepared to admit 
that they’re devils incarnate. 

“‘At the beginning of the war my poor wife 
had a very rough time in England and I for one 
couldn’t have blamed her if she’d felt a trifle 
bitter about it. Everyone thought she was a 
spy. It’ll make you laugh when you know her. 
She’s the typical German Hausfrau who cares 
for nothing but her house and her husband and 
our only child Fritz.””. Caypor fondled his dog 
and gave a little laugh. ‘Yes, Fritzi, you are 
our child, aren’t you? 

“Naturally it made my position very 
awkward; I was connected with some very 
important papers, and my editors were not 
quite comfortable about it. Well, to cut a long 
story short I thought the most dignified 
course to take was to resign my positions and 
come to a neutral country till the storm blew 
over. My wife and I never discuss the war, 
though it’s more on my account than hers; 
she’s much more tolerant than I am.” 

“That is strange,” said Ashenden. “As a 
rule women are much more rabid than men.” 

“My wife is a very remarkable person. I 
should like to introduce you to her. By the 
way, I don’t know if you know my name. 
Grantley Caypor.” 

“My name is Somerville,” said Ashenden. 








He told him then of the work he had 
doing in the Censorship Department, and he 
fancied that into Caypor’s eye came a certain 
intentness. Presently he told Caypor that he 
was looking for someone to give him conyers 
tion lessons in German so that he might rub 
his rusty knowledge of the language; and as hy 
spoke a notion flashed across his mind: he Bave 
Caypor a look and saw that the same notion 
had come to him. It had occurred to them at 
the same instant that it would bea very good 
plan for Ashenden’s teacher to be Mrs. Ca: 

“T asked our landlady if she could find me, 
teacher and she said she thought she could, | 
must ask her again. It ought not to be 
hard to find someone who is prepared to come 
and talk German to me for an hour a day,” 

“T wouldn’t take anyone on the landlady’s 
recommendation,” said Caypor. “After all, 
you want someone with a good North German 
accent and she only talks Swiss. I’ll ask my 
wife if she knows anyone. My wife’s a very 
highly educated woman and you could trust 
her recommendation.” 

“That’s very kind of you.” 

Ashenden observed Grantley Caypor at his 
ease. He had an instinct for observation, but 
it worked peculiarly: he found that he noticed 
everything that was significant to him, 
Though he could not have told you how many 
towers there are on Canterbury Cathedral, 
under the shadow of which he had lived for 
years, he could write a portrait of a man he had 
seen for a couple of hours a quarter of a century 
before so accurately that none that knew him 
could fail to recognize it. 

Ashenden had known Gomez, the young 
Spaniard, whom Caypor had betrayed. He 
was a high-spirited youth, with a passion for 
adventure, and he had undertaken his danger- 
ous work not for the money he earned by it, 
but from a pure spirit of romance. It was not 
very nice to think of him now six feet under- 
ground in a prison yard. Ashenden wondered 
whether Caypor had felt a qualm when he de- 
livered him up to destruction. 

“T suppose you know a little German?” 
asked Caypor, interested in the stranger. 

“Oh, yes, I was a student in Germany andI 
used to talk it fluently, but that is long ago 
and I have forgotten. I can still read it.” 

“Oh, yes, I noticed you were reading a 
German book last night.” Caypor got up. 
“There is my wife. We go for a walk up one 
of the mountains every afternoon. I can tell 
you some charming walks.” 

“I’m afraid I must wait till I’m a bit 
stronger,” said Ashenden, with a little sigh. 
He had naturally a pale face and he never 
looked as robust as he was. 

Mrs. Caypor came down-stairs and her hus- 
band joined her. They walked down the road, 
Fritz bounding round them, and Ashenden 
noticed that Caypor immediately began to 
speak with volubility. He was evidently telling 
his wife the results of his interview. ‘ 

Ashenden went in to dinner that evening as 
the Caypors were finishing, and on their way 
out of the dining-room Caypor stopped and 
asked him if he would drink coffee with them. 
When Ashenden joined them in the hi 
Caypor got up and introduced him to his wife. 

She bowed stiffly and no answering smile 
came to her face to respond to Ashenden's 
civil greeting. It was not hard to see that her 
attitude was definitely hostile. It put Ashen- 
den at his ease. 

She was a plainish woman, nearing forty, 
with a muddy skin and vague features; her 
drab hair was arranged in a plait round her 
head; and she was squarely built, plump 
rather than fat, and solid. But she did not 
look stupid; she looked on the contrary 4 
woman of character, and Ashenden, who 
lived enough in Germany to recognize 
type, was ready to believe that though 
capable of doing the housework, cooking the 
dinner and climbing a mountain, she might 
also prodigiously well-informed. She wore 4 
white blouse that showed a sunburned neck, 
a black skirt and heavy walking boots. 

Caypor, addressing her in English, told her 
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in his jovial way, as though she did not know it 
already, what Ashenden had told him about 
himself. She listened sullenly. 

“T think you told me you understood Ger- 
man,” said Caypor, his big red face wreathed 
in polite smiles but his little eyes darting about 
restlessly. 

“Yes, I was for some time a student in 
Heidelberg.” 

“Really?” said Mrs. Caypor in English, an 
expression of faint interest for a moment chas- 
ing away the sullenness from her face. “I know 
Heidelberg very well. I was at school there 
for one year.” Her English was correct but 
throaty. 

“T have not told you, my dear,” said Caypor, 
“that Mr. Somerville is looking for someone to 
give him conversation lessons while he is here. 
I told him that perhaps you could suggest a 
teacher.” 

“No, I know no one whom I could conscien- 
tiously recommend,” she answered. ‘The 
Swiss accent is hateful. It could do Mr. Somer- 
ville only harm to converse with a Swiss.” 

“Tf I were in your place, Mr. Somerville, I 
would try to persuade my wife to give you 
lessons. She is, if I may say so, a very culti- 
vated and highly educated woman.” 

“Ach, Grantley, I have not the time. I 
have my own work to do.” 

Ashenden saw that he was being given his 
opportunity. The trap was prepared and all 
he had to do was to fall in. He turned to Mrs. 
Caypor with a manner that he sought to make 
shy, deprecating and modest. 

“Of course it would be too wonderful if you 
would give me lessons. I should look upon it as 
a real privilege. Naturally I wouldn’t want to 
interfere with your work; I am just here to get 
well, with nothing in the world to do, and I 
would suit my time to your convenience.” 

He felt a flash of satisfaction pass from one 
to the other and in Mrs. Caypor’s blue eyes he 
fancied that he saw a dark glow. 

“Of course it would be a purely business 
arrangement,” said Caypor. “There’s no 
reason why my good wife shouldn’t earn a 
little pin-money. Would you think ten francs 
an hour too much?” 

“No,” said Ashenden, “I should think myself 
lucky to get a first-rate teacher for that.” 

“What do you say, my dear? Surely you 
can spare an hour, and you would be doing this 
gentleman a kindness. He would learn that all 
Germans are not the devilish fiends that they 
think them in England.” 

On Mrs. Caypor’s brow was an uneasy frown 
and Ashenden could not but think with ap- 
prehension of that hour’s conversation a day 
that he was going to exchange with her. Now 
she made a visible effort. 

“T shall be very pleased to give Mr. Somer- 
ville conversation lessons.” 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Somerville,” said 
Caypor noisily. ‘“You’re in for a treat. When 
will you start—tomorrow at eleven?” 

“That would suit me very well if it suits 
Mrs. Caypor.” 

“Yes, that is as good an hour as another,” 
she answered. 

Ashenden left them to discuss the happy 
results of their diplomacy. But when, punc- 
tually at eleven next morning, he heard a 
knock at his door—for it had been arranged 
that Mrs. Caypor should give him his lesson 
in his room—it was not without trepidation 
that he opened it. It behooved him to be 
frank, a trifle indiscreet but obviously wary of 
a German woman. He feared that he was not a 
very good actor. 

Mrs. Caypor’s face was dark and sulky. 
It was plain that she hated having anything to 
do with him. But they sat down and she be- 
gan, somewhat peremptorily, to ask him ques- 
tions about his knowledge of German literature. 
She corrected his mistakes with exactness and 
when he put before her some difficulty in 
German construction, explained the matter 
with clearness and precision. It was obvious 
that though she hated giving him a lesson she 
meant to give it conscientiously. 

She seemed to have not only an aptitude for 
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teaching but a love of it, and as the hour went 
on she began to speak with greater earnest- 
ness. It was already only by an effort that she 
recalled to herself the fact that he was a brutal 
Englishman. Ashenden, noticing the uncon- 
scious struggle within her, found himself not a 
little entertained; and it was with truth that, 
when later in the day Caypor asked him how 
the lesson had gone, he answered that it was 
highly satisfactory. Mrs. Caypor was an 
excellent teacher and a most interesting person. 

“T told you so. She’s the most remarkable 
woman I know.” 

And Ashenden had a feeling that when in 
his hearty, laughing way Caypor said this, he 
was for the first time entirely sincere. 

In a day or two Ashenden guessed that Mrs. 
Caypor was giving him lessons only in order to 
enable Caypor to arrive at a closer intimacy 
with him, for she confined herself strictly to 
matters of literature, music and painting; and 
when Ashenden, by way of experiment, 
brought the conversation round to the war, 
she cut him short. 

“T think that is a topic that we had better 
avoid, Herr Somerville,” she said. 

She continued to give her lessons with the 
greatest thoroughness; she gave him every 
penny of his money’s worth, but each day she 
came with the same sullen face and it was only 
in the excitement of teaching that she lost for a 
moment her instinctive dislike of him. 

She was a fanatic. Her patriotism was 
aggressive but disinterested, and obsessed with 
the notion of the superiority of all things 
German, she loathed England with a virulent 
hatred because in that country she saw the 
chief obstacle to their diffusion. Her ideal 
was a German world in which the rest of the 
nations under a hegemony greater than that of 
Rome should enjoy the benefits of German 
science and German art and German culture. 
There was in the conception a magnificent im- 
pudence that appealed to Ashenden’s sense of 
humor. 

Ashenden admired goodness, but was not 
outraged by wickedness. People sometimes 
thought him heartless because he was more 
interested in others than attached to them. 

He was able to pursue his study of the 
Caypors without prejudice and without pas- 
sion. Mrs. Caypor seemed to him more of a 
piece and therefore easier to understand; she 
obviously detested him. 

But in the pressure of Caypor’s chubby hand 
on his wife’s shoulder and in the fugitive 
trembling of the lip Ashenden had divined that 
this unprepossessing woman and that mean fat 
man were joined together by a deep and sincere 
love. It was touching. 

Ashenden assembled the observations that he 
had been making for the past few days, and 
little things that he had noticed but to which 
he had attached no significance returned to 
him. 

It seemed to him that Mrs. Caypor loved 
her husband because she was of a stronger 
character than he and because she felt his 
dependence on her; she loved him for his ad- 
miration of her, and you might guess that till 
she met him this dumpy, plain woman with 
her dulness, good sense and want of humor 
could not have much enjoyed the admiration 
of men; she enjoyed his heartiness and his 
noisy jokes, and his high spirits stirred her 
sluggish blood; he was a great big bouncing 
boy and he would never be anything else and 
she felt like a mother towards him; she had 
made him what he was, and she loved him, 
notwithstanding his weakness—for with her 
clear head she must always have been con- 
scious of that. 

But then there was the espionage; only her 
ruthless patriotism could explain that, for 
Ashenden had the conviction that she was of 
an upright and honest disposition, and even he 
with all his tolerance for human frailty could 
not but feel that to betray your country for 
money is not a very pretty proceeding. With 
all his uncertainty about right and wrong, 
Ashenden could not help looking on this par- 
ticular act with repugnance. 





Of course his wife knew of it—indeed, it was’ 
not unlikely that it was through her Caypor 
had first been approached; he would never 
have undertaken such work if she had not 
urged him to it. She loved him and she was ap 
honest woman. By what devious means had 
she persuaded herself to force her husband to 
adopt so base and dishonorable a calling? 
Ashenden lost himself in a labyrinth of con. 
jecture as he tried to piece together the 
actions of her mind. 

Grantley Caypor was a horse of another 
color. There was much that was singular and 
much that was unexpected in that gross and 
vulgar fellow. To Ashenden the unraveling 
of that complicated personality had all the 
thrill of a detective story. He watched with 
entertainment the suave manner in which the 
spy sought to inveigle him in his toils. 

It was a couple of days after his first lesson 
that Caypor after dinner, Mrs. Caypor having 
gone up-stairs, threw himself heavily into a 
chair by Ashenden’s side. His faithful Fritz 
came up to him and put his long muzzle with 
its black nose on his knee. 

“He has no brain,” said Caypor, “but a 
heart of gold. Look at those little pink eyes, 
Did you ever see anything so stupid? And 
what an ugly face, but what incredible 
charm!” 

“Have you had him long?” asked Ashenden, 

“T got him in 1914, just before the outbreak 
of war. By the way, what do you think of the 
news today? Of course my wife and I never 
discuss the war; you can’t think what a relief to 
me it is to find a fellow countryman with 
whom I can open my heart. They haven’t got 
a chance, the Germans,” said Caypor, “not 
a dog’s chance. I knew they were beaten 
the moment we came in.” 

His manner was earnest, sincere and con- 
fidential. Ashenden made a commonplace 
rejoinder. 

“Of course it’s the greatest grief of my life 
that owing to my wife’s nationality I was un- 
able to do any war work. I tried to enlist the 
day war broke out, but they wouldn’t have me 
on account of my age, but I don’t mind telling 
you, if the war goes on much longer, wife or no 
wife, I’m going to do something. With my 
knowledge of languages I ought to be of some 
service in the Censorship Department. That’s 
where you were, wasn’t it?” 

That was the point at which he had been 
aiming and in answer now to his discreet and 
well-directed questions Ashenden gave hi 
the information that he had already prepared. 
Caypor drew his chair a little nearer. 

“I’m sure you wouldn’t tell me anything 
that anyone shouldn’t know, but after all these 
Swiss are pro-German and we don’t want to 
give anyone the chance of overhearing.” 

Then he went on another tack. He told 
Ashenden a number of things that were of a 
certain secrecy. “I wouldn’t tell this to any- 
body else, you know, but I have one or two 
friends who are in pretty influential positions, 
and they know they can trust me.” 

Thus encouraged, Ashenden was a little more 
deliberately indiscreet and when they parted 
they had both good reason to be satisfied. 
Ashenden thought Caypor’s typewriter would 
be kept busy next morning and that extremely 


energetic Major in Berne would shortly receive : 


a most interesting report. 

One Sunday, Caypor told him that he 
and his wife were going on an excursion an 
would eat their luncheon at some litt!e moun- 
tain restaurant; and he suggested that Ashen- 
den, each paying his share, should come with 
them. After three weeks at Lucerne Ashenden 
thought that his strength would permit him to 
venture the exertion. They started early, Mrs. 
Caypor businesslike in her walking boots and 
Tyrolese hat and alpenstock, and Caypor m 
stockings and plus-fours looking very Bri 

The situation amused Ashenden and he was 
prepared to enjoy the day; but he meant to 
keep his eyes open; it was not inconceivable 
that the Caypors had discovered what he was 
and it would not do to go too near a precipice; 
Mrs. Caypor would not hesitate to give him 4 
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A lovely rose-leaf complexion—what girl of twenty does not believe supremely in its importance! 


Thousands of girls— 


Girls dark and fair, long-haired 
and bobbed — from north, east, 
south, west— 


In endless bright variety — they 
pour through our colleges and 
universities. 


They are at an age when life seems 
a wonderful adventure, and admira- 
tion, the approval of others, more 
desirable than they ever will seem 
again. 

Latin verbs, yes; but what girl of 
twenty does not believe supremely 
inthe importance of a lovely, smooth, 
tose-leaf complexion? 


Of 927 girls at Smith and Bryn 





Mawr over half said they were using 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Of 804 girls at Barnard and Wel- 
lesley, 415 found Woodbury’s “the 
only soap for their skin.” 

At the four great universities of 
Chicago, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, Woodbury’s was from 3 
to 5 times as popular as any other 
toilet soap. 


“Absolutely satisfying,” they say 


And in Canada, too—at her leading colleges, 
Toronto and McGill, two-thirds of the girls 
replying to us found Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap “wonderful,” “absolutely satisfying.” 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by 
which Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This 


formula not only calls for the purest and 
finest ingredients; it also demands greater 


say it’s “marvelous”. . .“wonderful for the skin.” 


refinement in the manufacturing than is 
commercially possible with ordinary soap. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 
month or six weeks. Around each cake is 
wrapped the booklet of famous skin treat- 
ments for overcoming commonskin troubles. 


Get a cake today and begin your treat- 
ment tonight! Within a week or ten days 
you will notice the improvement it is begin- 
ning to make in your complexion! 


Your Woodbury Treatment for ten days 
Now—the large-size trial set! 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 1617 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 10c—please send me the new large-size 
trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, 
Facial Cream and Powder, the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” and instructions for the new complete 
Woodbury “Facial.” In Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1617 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


Name Sa ae 
Street 


City State 
Copyrignt, 1927, by The Andrew Jergens Uv. 
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push and Caypor for all his jolliness was an 
ugly customer. But on the face of it there was 
nothing to mar Ashenden’s pleasure in the 
glorious morning. The air was fragrant. Cay- 
por was full of conversation. He told funny 
stories. He was gay and jovial. 

To Ashenden’s astonishment he showed a 
peculiar knowledge of the mountain flowers. 
Once he went out of the way to pick one he saw 
a little distance from the path and brought it 
back to his wife. He looked at it tenderly. 

“Tsn’t it lovely?” he cried and his shifty gray- 
green eyes for a moment were as candid as a 
child’s. 

“Botany is my husband’s favorite science,” 
said Mrs. Caypor. “I laugh at him some- 
times. He is devoted to flowers. Often when 
we have hardly had enough money to pay the 
butcher he has spent everything in his pocket 
to bring me a bunch of roses.” 

Ashenden had once or twice seen Caypor, 
coming in from a walk, offer Mrs. Fitzgerald a 
nosegay of mountain flowers with an elephantine 
courtesy that was not entirely displeasing; and 
what he had just learned gave a certain signifi- 
cance to the pretty little action. His passion 
for flowers was very genuine and when he pre- 
sented them to the old Irish lady he presented 
her with something he valued. It showed a 
real kindness of heart. 

When they reached the inn, with its view of 
the mountains and the lake, it was good to see 
the sensual pleasure with which he poured 
down his throat a bottle of icy-cold beer. You 
could not but feel sympathy for a man who 
took so much delight in simple things. 

They lunched deliciously off scrambled eggs 
and mountain-trout. Even Mrs. Caypor was 
moved to an unwonted gentleness by her sur- 
roundings; she treated Ashenden with some- 
thing less than her usual hostility. 

When they arrived she had burst into loud 
German exclamations on the beauty of the 
scene, and her eyes, dwelling on the grandeur 
before her, filled with tears. She stretched out 
her hand. 

“Tt is dreadful and I am ashamed; notwith- 
standing this horrible and unjust war, I can 
feel in my heart at the moment nothing but 
happiness and gratitude.” 

Caypor took her hand and pressed it and, an 
unusual thing with him, addressing her in 
German, called her little pet names. It was 
absurd but touching. Ashenden, leaving them 
to their emotions, strolled through the garden 
and sat down on a bench. The view was of 
course spectacular, but it captured you. 

And as Ashenden lingered idly in that spot he 
pondered over the mystery of Grantley Cay- 
por’s treachery. If he liked queer people, he 
had found in Caypor one who was queer 
beyond belief. It would be foolish to deny 
that he had amiable traits. His joviality was 
not assumed, he was without pretense a hearty 
fellow, and he had real good nature. He was 
always ready to do a kindness. 

Now that Ashenden had arrived at terms of 
some familiarity with Caypor he found that he 
regarded him less with repulsion than with 
curiosity. He did not think that Caypor had 
become a spy merely for the money. It 
might be that he was one of those men who 
prefer devious ways to straight for some intri- 
cate pleasure they get in fooling their fellows; 
and that he had turned spy, not out of hatred 
of the country that had imprisoned him, not 
even from love of his wife, but from a desire to 
score off the bigwigs who never knew of his 
existence. It might be it was vanity that im- 
pelled him, a feeling that his talents had not 
received the recognition they merited, or just 
a puckish, impish desire to do mischief. 

He was a crook. It is true that only two 
cases of dishonesty had been brought home to 
him, but if he had been caught twice it might 
be surmised that he had often been dishonest 
without being caught. What did Mrs. Caypor 
think of this? They were so united that she 


must be aware of it. Did it make her ashamed, 
for her own uprightness surely none could 
doubt, or did she accept it as an inevitable kink 
in the man she loved? 


Did she do all she could 





to prevent it or did she close her eyes to some- 
thing she could not help? 

How much easier life would be if people were 
all black or all white and how much simpler it 
would be to act in regard to them! Was Cay- 
por a good man who loved evil or a bad man 
who loved good? And how could such un- 
reconciled elements exist side by side and in 
harmony within the same heart? For one thing 
was clear—Caypor was disturbed by no gnaw- 
ing of conscience; he did his mean and de- 
spicable work with gusto. He was a traitor 
who enjoyed his treachery. 

It seemed to Ashenden that though more or 
less consciously he had been studying human 
nature all his life, he knew as little about it now 
in middle age as he had when he was a child. 
Of course R would have said to him: ‘“‘Why the 
devil do you waste your time with such non- 
sense? The man’s a dangerous spy and your 
business is to lay him by the heels.” 

That was true enough. Ashenden had come 
to the conclusion that it would be useless to at- 
tempt to make any arrangement with Caypor. 
Though doubtless he would have no feeling 
about betraying his employers, he could cer- 
tainly not be trusted. His wife’s influence was 
too strong. Besides, notwithstanding what he 
had from time to time told Ashenden, he was 
in his heart convinced that the Central Powers 
must win the war, and he meant to be on the 
winning side. Well, then, Caypor must be 
laid by the heels; but how he was to effect that 
Ashenden had no notion. 

Suddenly he heard a voice. 

“There you are. We’ve been wondering 
where you had hidden yourself.” 

He looked round and saw the Caypors 
strolling towards him. They were walking 
hand in hand. They adored one another. 

“This is better than being in England with 
the excursions and alarums of war, isn’t it?” 
said Caypor. 

“Much,” said Ashenden. 

“By the way, did you have any difficulty in 
getting out?” 

“No, not the smallest.” 

“I’m told they make rather a nuisance of 
themselves at the frontier nowadays.” 

“T came through without the smallest diffi- 
culty. I don’t fancy they bother much about 
the English. I thought the examination of 
passports was quite perfunctory.” 

A fleeting glance passed between Caypor and 
his wife. Ashenden wondered what it meant. 
It would be strange if Caypor’s thought was 
occupied with the chances of a journey to Eng- 
land at the very moment when he was himself 
reflecting on its possibility. 

In a little while Mrs. Caypor suggested that 
they had better be starting back and they 
wandered together down the mountain paths. 

Ashenden was watchful. He could do noth- 
ing—and his inactivity irked him—but wait 
with his eyes open to seize the opportunity 
that might present itself. A couple of days 
later an incident occurred that made him cer- 
tain something was in the wind. In the course 
of his morning lesson Mrs. Caypor remarked: 

“My husband has gone to Geneva today. 
He had some business to do there.” 

“Will he be gone long?” said Ashenden. 

“No, only two days.” 

It is not everyone who can tell a lie and 
Ashenden had the feeling, he hardly knew why, 
that Mrs. Caypor was not speaking the 
truth. It flashed across his mind that Caypor 
had been summoned to Berne to see the head 
of the German Secret Service. When he had 
the chance he said casually to the waitress: 

“A little less work for you to do, Frdulein. I 
hear that Herr Caypor has gone to Berne.” 

“Yes. But he’ll be back tomorrow.” 

Ashenden knew in Lucerne a Swiss who was 
willing on emergency to do odd jobs, and find- 
ing him, he asked him to take a letter to his 
chief in Berne. It might be possible to pick up 
Caypor, and trace his movements. 

Next day Caypor appeared once more with 
his wife at the dinner-table, but merely nodded 
to Ashenden and afterwards both went 
straight up-stairs. They looked troubled. 
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Caypor, as a rule so exuberant, walked with 
bowed shoulders. 

Next morning Ashenden received a : 
his letter: Caypor had seen Major von It 
was possible to guess what the Major had said 
to him. Ashenden well knew how roup 1 he 
could be; he was a hard man and brutal, dey 
and unscrupulous, and he was not ac 
to mince his words. They were tired of p, 
Caypor a salary to sit still in Lucerne g 
nothing; the time was come for him to go to 
England. : 

Guesswork? Of course it was 
but in that kind of work it mostly was, Ag 
enden knew from Gustav that the man 
wanted to send Caypor to England. He drew, 
long breath; if Caypor went, Ashenden would 
have to get busy. ; 

"When Mrs. Caypor came in to give him his 
lesson she was dull and listless. She log 
tired and her mouth was set obstinately, — 
occurred to Ashenden that the Caypors hj 
spent most of the night talking. He wishe 
knew what they had talked about. Did gh 
urge him to go or did she try to dissuade him 
Ashenden watched them again at luncheon, 
Something was the matter, for they hardly 
spoke to one another, and as a rule they found 
plenty to talk about. They left the room 
early, but when Ashenden went out he say 
Caypor sitting in the hall by himself. 

“Hullo,” he cried jovially, but surely the 
effort was patent. “How are you getting on? 
I’ve been to Geneva.” 

“So I heard,” said Ashenden. 

“Come and have your coffee with me. M 
poor wife’s got a headache. I told her she'd 
better go and lie down.” In his shifty green 
eyes was an expression that Ashenden could 
not read. ‘The fact is, she’s rather upset, poor 
dear; I’m thinking of going to England.” 

Ashenden’s heart gave a sudden leap against 
his ribs, but his face remained impassive. 
“Are you going for long? We shall miss you.” 

“To tell you the truth, I’m fed up with 
doing nothing. The war looks as though it 
were going on for years and I can’t sit here 
indefinitely. Besides, I can’t afford it—I’ve 
got to earn my living. I may have a German 
wife, but I am an Englishman, hang it all, and 
I want to do my bit. My wife takes her Ger- 
man point of view and I don’t mind telling you 
that she’s a bit upset.” 

Now Ashenden knew what it was that he 
saw in Caypor’s eyes. Fear. It gave hima 
nasty turn. Caypor didn’t want to go to 
England, he wanted to stay safely in Switzer- 
land; Ashenden knew now what the Major 
had said to him when he went to see him in 
Berne. He had to go or lose his salary. 
was it that his wife had said when he told her 
what had happened? He had wanted her to 
urge him to stay, but, it was plain, she hadn't 
done that; perhaps he had not dared tell her 
how frightened he was; to her he had always 
been the gay, bold, adventurous man; and no 
the prisoner of his own lies, he had not fou 
it in him to confess himself the mean and 
sneaking coward he was. 

“Are you going to take your wife with you?” 
asked Ashenden. 

“No, she’ll stay here.” 

It had been arranged very neatly. Mr. 
Caypor would serve as a recipient of letters 
and she could get information through to Berne 
without delay. 

“T’ve been out of England so long that I 
don’t quite know how to set about getting wat 
work. What would you do in my place?” 

“T don’t know—what sort of work are you 
thinking of?” 

“Well, you know, I imagine I could do the 
same thing as you did. I wonder if there’s 
anyone in the Censorship Department that you 
could give me a letter of introduction to. 

It was only by a miracle that Ashenden 
saved himself from showing by a smothered cry 
or by a broken gesture how startled he was— 
not by Caypor’s request, but by what had i 

dawned upon him. What an idiot he had been! 
He had been disturbed by the thought that he 
was doing nothing at Lucerne, and though in 
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Duchew 


Her Grace in the priceless gown of ivory lace she wore at her wedding in the historic gardens of Blenheim Palace 


Walboro 


formerly. MISS GLADYS DEACON of BOSTON 














Blenheim House—the palace of the 
Dukes of Marlborough near Oxford 


ER GRACE, the Duchess of Marlborough, 

Is one of the first peeresses of England. 

n American by birth, noted for her great 

beauty, she is the charming mistress of historic 

Blenheim Palace, manor of the Dukes of Marl- 
borough for over two hundred years. 


_Among the women of her exalted station tradi- 
tions play a large part, and the beauty of exqui- 
Site grooming is a matter of daily etiquette, 
which none would dream of neglecting. The 
Duchess herself particularly stresses the need of 


lly how to keep the 


a clear, fresh skin and points out how easily 
one can preserve this youthfulness today. 


“Down to the modern woman,” she says, 
“the social leaders of every age thought that 
beauty, like a delicate hothouse flower, must 
be sheltered. The woman of social promi- 
nence today guards her complexion, too, but 
not with veils and parasols. Instead she 
strides through wind and sun and frosty air. 
her skin exquisitely cared for with Pond’s 
Two Creams.” 


And the Duchess adds, “For my own part 
they keep my complexion vigorous and 
healthy.” . 


Cleanse your skin and keep it fresh and 
supple with Pond’s Cold Cream. Upon retir- 
ing and often during the day pat it generously 
over face, throat and hands. In a few mo- 
ments its fine oils penetrate the pores, remov- 
ing all dust and powder. Wipe off. Repeat. 
For a dry skin leave some of the Cream on 
overnight. 


For that exquisite last touch of loveliness 
for evening and wher. you go out, apply 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream lightly. It not only 
adds a smooth and glowing finish and takes 
your powder naturally, but it gives unfailing 
protection from all irritation, 




















The Two Creams, chosen by women. 
of rank to protect their delicate skins 
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y ws Mail this coupon for free sample tubes 
Free Off | of Pond’s TwoCreamswithinstructions. 
The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. W 

112 Hudson Street, New Yor 
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PipeSmoker Applies 
Medical Training 
Selecting Tobacco 





Some folks act on “hunches,” some on 
emotion, some on pet theories, and still 
others on cold logic. 

Here is a pipe smoker in the “logic” 
class. And the reason, as he explains, is 
that for three years he has been taught 
to take nothing for granted, but to prove 
h‘s way as he goes. 


427 Lyons Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 
Larus & Bro. Co. Oct. 16, 1926. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

Most medical students by the time 
they reach the third year of their 
work have absorbed the scientific 
spirit. That is, we take nothing for 
granted unless it has been confirmed 
by experiment or other reliable 
means. Prove it, we say! 

Some time ago I decided to start 
smoking a pipe. Choosing the pipe 
was easy enough, but finding the to- 
bacco to go with it was not so easy. 
I experimented, trying one tobacco 
after another. Some would have a 
fragrant aroma, but oh—what a 
taste they would leave! Others left 
my mouth like a furnace. A few re- 
minded me of a poorly ventilated 
chemical laboratory. 

I had almost decided that what I 
was looking for—a cool, sweet taste 
and a pleasant aroma—-was impos- 
sible. Finally, I took the advice of 
one of the fellows and tried your good 
ole blue can. Eureka! You can’t get 
me away from it now. 

You should call Edgeworth— 
“money’s worth.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Irving H. Plaine. 










To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth we make this 
offer: 

Let us send you 

free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the 
samples, you’ll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever and 
whenever you 
buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 
Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 4 S. 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. : 


{ werFeg J radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 254 meters. 





fact, as it turned out, Caypor was going to 
England, it was due-to no cleverness ‘of ‘his. 
He could take to himself no credit for the result. 

And now he saw that he had been put in 
Lucerne, told how to describe himself and given 
the proper information so that what actually 
had occurred should occur. It offered the 
German Secret Service a priceless opportunity 
to get an agent into the Censorship Depart- 
ment; and by a happy accident there was 
Grantley Caypor, the very man for the job, 
on terms of intimacy with someone who had 
worked there. 

It was a trap of that devilish R, and the 
grim Major at Berne had fallen into it. Ashen- 
den had done his work just by sitting still and 
doing nothing. He almost laughed as he 
thought what a fool R had made of him. 

“T was on very good terms with the chief of 
my department; I could give you a note to 
him if you liked.” 

“That would be just the thing.” 

“But of course I must give the facts. I must 
say I’ve only known you a fortnight.” 

“Of course. But you’ll say what else you can 
for me, won’t you?” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

“T don’t know yet if I can get a visé. I’m 
told they’re rather fussy.” 

“T don’t see why. I shall be very sick if 
they refuse me one when I want to go back.” 

“T’ll go and see how my wife is getting on,” 
said Caypor suddenly, getting up. ‘When 
will you let me have that letter?” 

“Whenever you like. Are you going at 
once?” 

“As soon as possible.” 

Caypor left him. Ashenden waited in the 
hall for a quarter of an hour so that there 
should appear in him no sign of hurry. Then 
he went up-stairs and prepared various com- 
munications. In one he informed R that 
Caypor was coming to England; in another he 
made arrangements through Berne that 
wherever Caypor applied for a visé it should 
be granted to him without question; and these 
he dispatched forthwith. When he went down 
to dinner he handed Caypor a cordial letter of 
introduction. 

Next day but one Caypor left Lucerne. 

Ashenden waited. He continued to have his 
hour’s German conversation lesson with Mrs. 


Caypor and under her conscientious tuition - 


began now to speak German with ease. 
Fritzi sat by her chair during the lesson. 

“‘He misses his master,’’ she said, pulling his 
ears. “He only really cares for him; he suffers 
me only as belonging to him.” 

After his lesson Ashenden went every 
morning to Cook’s to ask for his letters. It was 
here that all communications were addressed 
to him. He could not move till he received 
instructions, but R could be trusted not to 
leave him idle long; and meanwhile there was 
nothing for him to do but have patience. 
Presently he received a letter from the consul 
in Geneva to say that Caypor had there ap- 
plied for his visé and had set out for France. 
Having read this, Ashenden went for a little 
stroll by the lake and on his way back saw 
Mrs. Caypor coming out of Cook’s office. 
He guessed that she was having her letters 
addressed there too. He went up to her. 

“Have you had news of Herr Caypor?” he 
asked her. 

“No,” she said. 
expect to yet.” 

He walked along by her side. She was dis- 
appointed but not yet anxious; she knew how 
irregular at that time was the post. But next 
day during the lesson he could not but see:that 
she was impatient to have done with it. The 
post was delivered at noon and at five minutes 
to twelve she looked at her watch and at him. 
Though Ashenden knew very well that no 
letter would ever come for-her, he had not the 
heart to keep her on tenter-hooks. 

“Don’t you think that’s enough for the day? 
I’m sure you want to go down to Cook’s,” he 
said. 

“Thank you. That is very amiable of you.” 

When a little later he went there himself he 


“TI suppose I could hardly 
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found her standing in the office. Her face wag 
distraught. She addressed him wildly, . —’ 

“My husband promised to write from Pay, 
I am sure there is a letter for me, but the. 
stupid people say there’s nothing. They're 
‘careless, it’s a scandal.” 

Ashenden did not know what to say, * 
the clerk was looking to see if there wag, 
thing for him she came up to the desk agg 

“When does the next post come in | 
France?” she asked. : 

“Sometimes there are letters about 

“T’ll come then.” 

She turned and walked ‘rapidly 
Fritzi followed her with his tail bet 
legs. There was no doubt of it, alre; 
fear had seized her that something was 
Next morning she looked dreadful; and 
middle of the lesson she started up fre 
chair. : 

“You must excuse me, Herr Som 
cannot give you a lesson today. I 
feeling well.” 

Before Ashenden could say anything 
flung nervously from the room, and 
evening he received a note from her to say 
to her regret she must discontinue giving 
conversation lessons. She gave no‘ re; 
Then Ashenden saw no more of her; she ce 
coming to meals; except to go morning 
afternoon to Cook’s, she apparently spent the. 
whole day in her room. Ashenden thought of 
her sitting there hour after hour with that’ 
hideous fear gnawing at her heart. Who cot 
help feeling sorry for her? eg 

The time hung heavy on his hands too. He 
read a good deal and wrote a little, he hired a. 
canoe and went for long leisurely paddles on’ 
the lake; and at last one morning the clerk’ at - 
Cook’s handed him a letter. It was from R. 
It had ‘all the appearance of a business com- . 
munication, but between the lines he read a° 
good deal. bt 1 

“Dear Sir,” it began—‘The goods, with” 
accompanying letter, dispatched by you from. 
Lucerne have been duly delivered. Wé are 
obliged to you for executing our instructions 
with such dispatch.” es 

It went on in this strain. R was exultant. - 
Ashenden understood that Caypor had been 
arrested: and by now had paid the penalty of. 
his crime. He shuddered. He remembered a. 
dreadful scene. Dawn. A cold gray dawn, 
with a drizzling rain falling. A man, blind- 
folded, standing against a wall, an officer very 
pale giving an order, a volley, and then a yo 
soldier, one of the firing-party, turning rou 
and holding on to his gun for support vomiting. 
The officer turning paler still, and he, Ash 
den, feeling dreadfully faint. How terrified 
Caypor must have been! It was awful when 
the tears ran down their faces. 

Ashenden shook himself. He went to the 
ticket office and bought a ticket for Geneva. 

As he was waiting for his change Mrs. 
Caypor came in. He was shocked at the sight 
of her. She was blowzy and disheveled and 
there were rings round her eyes. She was 
deathly pale. She staggered to the desk and 
asked for a letter. The clerk shook his head. 

“I’m sorry, Madam, there’s nothing yet.” 

“Are you sure? Please look again.” 

The misery in her voice was heartrending. 
The clerk took out the letters from a pigeon- 
hole and sorted them once more. 

“No, there’s nothing, Madam.” 

She gave a hoarse cry of despair and her 
face was distorted with anguish. ‘Oh, God, 
oh, God!”’ she moaned. ; 

She turned away, the tears streaming from 
her weary eyes, and for a moment she stood 
there like a blind man groping and not knowing, 
which way to go. Then a dreadful thing hap- 
pened. Fritzi, the bull-terrier, sat down on his 
haunches and threw back his head and gave 4 
long, long, melancholy howl. Mrs. Caypor 
looked at him with terror; her eyes seems 
really to start from her head. The doubt, the 
gnawing doubt that had tortured her during 
those fearful days of uncertainty was a doubt 
no longer. She knew. She knew. She 
staggered blindly into the street. 
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“It HAD COME almost to the point of a 
breakdown. Stubborn constipation and in- 
digestion kept me continually wretched. 
“For some time I had not even been sleep- 
ing regularly. I was told I must watch my 
diet or I would never get well. 
“Finally I asked a doctor what he thought 





“TWO YEARS AGO a severe case of influenza 
left me extremely run down. I suffered especially 
from indigestion. I was weak, nervous—tired all 
the time. Remembering the success I had had 
with Yeast once before, I began again, taking a 
cake in a glass of milk three times a day. Soon my 
energy and endurance were greatly increased. In 
fe weeks I was entirely well.” 


Euzasetu M. Crow, Birmingham, Alabama 


""Tust what you need’— 
my doctor said” 








of Fleischmann’s Yeast. ‘Eat all the yeast 
you want,’ he said, ‘It’s what you need.’ 


“TI began. To my surprise I felt a change 
for the better. Now my constipation has 
disappeared and with it all the other trou- 
bles. My appetite is good. I sleep well. And 
I have a wonderful new store of energy.” 

Mrs. Pautine SIEGENTHALER, Oakland, Calif. 


F LetscHMann’s YEAST keeps the whole 
digestive and intestinal tract clean. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake are grown in a rich extract 
of malt and grain. They counteract the 
poisons of putrefaction. They strengthen 
the intestinal muscles. 


Then your skin clears, constipation and 
digestive troubles vanish, the energy that 
is your birthright is yours again! 

Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly. 
You can get it at any grocer’s. Buy two 
or three days’ supply at a time and keep 
in a cool, dry place. Write for a free copy 
of the latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept. K-56, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., 701 Washington St., New York. 






Mrs. Pauline Siegenthaler 
and her three lovely children 
enjoying a picnic lunch at 
a pleasant spot near San 
Francisco 







irvin S. Coss, famous author 


“IT WAS MY WIFE who converted me to yeast 
cakes. Before she successfully overcame my 
counter-arguments, she had convinced all the 
other members of the household. 

“I insisted that there was nothing wrong with 
me. She insisted that no matter how well I felt I'd 
feel better if I tried yeast cakes. She pointed to 
her own case and to the cases of several about us 
as evidence. So, I decided that I might as well 
humor the woman. 

“T promised to try yeast for a time regularly— 
dissolved in weter. I kept the contract faithfully. 

“Soon I had to confess that daily yeast—or 
something—was giving my system a desirable 
stimulation. It seemed to me that my head was 
clearer, that I had more zest for work, I had more 
zest for play, more zest for everything that en- 
tered into my life. So, on my own motion, I 
elected to continue the treatment. 

“T have continued it ever since. I expect to 
keep on continuing it. I do not pretend to know 
just what desirable effects a yeast cake produces 
in the body but, so far as I am concerned, I know 
that it does produce them—that I have greater 
bodily vigor, greater capacity for working at my 
trade, greater enthusiasm for the job of living, 
greater fervor for enjoyments than I had before.” 


Irvin S. Cops, New York City 


This Easy Way to have your rightful health 


every day, one cake before each meal. Eat it on 


eS Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
3 
2 TA 


small pieces. 
best to dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) 
before meals and before going to bed. (Be sure that a 
regular time for evacuation is made habitual.) Dan- 
gerous cathartics will gradually become unnecessary. 


crackers, in fruit juice, water or milk, or just plain in 


For constipation physicians say it is 
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The Trouble with Women by Beverley Nichols (continued from pare o1 


among feminine influences, that I regarded 
a linen-cupboard as a sort of limbo, designed 
to distract and mortify all who attempted 
to have dealings with it. Since the time 
when I have managed these things myself, 
I have made the startling discovery that a 
Jinen-cupboard is nothing more or less than a 
cupboard to hold linen. 

I cannot begin to understand how any 
woman can spend a whole morning draping 
sheets round her head and biting her nails in 
despair before the laundry list is ready. My 
servant manages the whole thing in five min- 
utes, and then, being a sensible servant, he sits 
down and reads a novel. 

Visit the kitchen. Now, as a boy, I remem- 
ber seeing my mother—who, for a woman, 
was an exceptionally good housekeeper—dis- 
appear behind the door leading to the servants’ 
quarters and spend at least an hour over the 
vital question of what one was going to eat for 
luncheon. It takes me, on an average, thirty 
seconds. 

You see, not being a woman, I happen to 
realize that there is such a thing as system. I 
do not go down to the kitchen with a blank 
mind, close my eyes and expect a menu to 
present itself to me, like the shade of a de- 
parted spirit. Oh, no! I write it down in a 
book. Whenever I have a new dish, down it 
goes. The list is increasing every week. Soon 
there will be little that I cannot offer you. 

Enter the dining-room. What is the first 
thing that you see in it which you never see in 
the.average woman’s dining-room? (I am not 
speaking of millionairesses.) Ash-trays! If 
you want to smoke before the fish, you there- 
fore do so without burning your fingers. 

What is the next thing you see? A cocktail 
outfit with a glass of lemon-juice always ready, 
so that when you desire a cocktail—a passion 
which should be satisfied instantly or not at 
all—you have it. 

And the next thing? Open a cupboard and 
you will see. The proper wine at the proper 
angle. Women have about as much knowledge 
of wine as a cat has of the home life of the 
oyster, and they invariably, if they are allowed, 
stand it up on end, like a row of ninepins. 

“All those things,” you may say, “are very 
nice, but they merely prove that you possess 
an excellent valet.” 

Ido. And whose fault is that? It takes two 
to make a good servant, remember. And if 
there is one truth of which I am profoundly 
and irrevocably convinced, it is that women do 
not want to have good servants. The masochistic 
joy which they receive from the persecution of 
thoroughly bad servants is one of the fiercest 
joys in their lives. For no woman is ever happy 
unless she has a grievance. 

Consider this question a moment. Have you 
never seen a woman’s eyes light up in ecstasy 
as she describes the nefarious practises of her 
cook? Have you never noticed how eagerly her 
companion’s lips are trembling to tell her of the 
murderous instincts of her butler? 

Listen to one of these peans of dispraise 
and then put the very simple question, “Why 
don’t you get rid of him, or her, or it?” 

The reply is invariably: ‘“Oh—but my dear, 
we can’t get anybody else.” 

You begin to reply, “I know a marvelous 
butler. He was twenty years with the Duchess 
of Wrex. He hates women, is teetotal, non- 
smoking——” 

But you are interrupted with a flutter of 
hands and a quick excuse. Deprive her of her 
persecutor? Present her with a man who will 
not drink her best Cordon Rouge? Don’t you 
try it. Your name would. be mud in that 
household if you were to succeed. 

Yet I, the bachelor, who never worry about 
servants at all, being possessed of the ideal 
factotum, am informed that “I need a woman 
to run my house for me.” Do you wonder that 
I clench my teeth with fury when I hear that 
statement? For it is only too evident to me, 
from my conversations with women friends on 


domestic troubles, that if they ever got hold of 
a really perfect servant they would at once 
begin to irritate him out of his senses. 

Take this question of staying out at nights. 
It seems to me simple in the extreme. But 
women, by their perpetual curiosity, their 
insistence on poking into the lives of others, 
have made of it a first-class complication. 

Suppose that I am dining out. I say to my 
man, at about five o’clock, “I am dining with 
the Duke of York tonight.” (All the best 
servants, remember, are snobs.) ‘When you 
have put out my things and provided me with 
the ingredients for a cocktail, there seems to 
be no object in your remaining in this house.” 

“What time do you wish me to be in, Sir?” 

“In time,” I reply, “to provide me with a 
perfectly good egg and bacon in the morning. 
Between now and then you are free. Your life 
is a mystery to me. I prefer it to remain so. 
You may be qualifying for a swift descent to 
Hell. I neither know nor care.” 

I do not, of course, say these things, but they 
are, as it were, in the air. 

Now, I am apparently original in adopting 
this very human attitude. A few days ago I 
was talking to a woman who, with the usual 
expression of radiant bliss, was describing to 
me the unmitigated evil of her three maids. 

Yai want to go to bed at all hours,” she 
said. 

“Well?” said I. 

“But at all hours. How can I sleep?” 

“But you don’t sleep with them, do you?” I 
asked coarsely. 

She waxed furious. “I couldn’t sleep with 
the thought of them still out,” she said. 

I ended the discussion by asking her if she 
was jealous of them. 

Let’s face this. Isn’t it, to say the least of 
it, absurd? If a girl wishes to indulge in girlish 
pranks—as Lorelei m‘ght have said—she can 
do so with every prospect of success just as 
well before eleven as after. So why worry? 

That is, indeed, the theme of my plaint. 
Women adore worry. If you placed a woman 
on a desert island, with constant supplies and 
no sort of interference, she would find some- 
thing to worry about even if it were only the 
morals of the monkeys. And a house, which to 
a man is merely a dwelling-place which, if he 
is so inclined, he may make beautiful, is a 
paradise of worry for a woman. 

She worries because the tradesmen do not 
send things at the right time. The fish hasn’t 
come, or the ice hasn’t come, or the flowers 
haven’t come, and so on. What on earth 
does it matter? Does she not realize that 
the best parties are always those which are 
prefaced by a catastrophe of this nature? 

I remember giving a luncheon to Mr. Hugh 
Walpole. He was in the house before the 
butcher condescended to remember my ex- 
istence. We were abominably late, but what 
did that matter? We drank cocktails, we 
sang songs and we cussed butchers. Which 
seems to me an excellent method of beginning 
the day. 

She worries about “time.” One must 
breakfast at a certain hour. If luncheon is ata 
quarter to two, the day is destroyed. If, sud- 
denly, one is hungry in the middle of the 
morning, one must wait till the appointed hour. 
Why, oh why? I realize that I am an animal 
and that when I want to eat, I eat, and that 
when I don’t want to eat, I don’t. 

One could prolong the list of unnecessary 
worries indefinitely, but I will not do so, for 
by now you will have realized that I am a con- 
firmed bachelor. 

Oh, yes—I have my dreams, my longings, 
taunting me in the hours of loneliness. Some- 
times, strolling home at night, I glance at 
other men hurrying past me, running to catch 
buses, disappearing into subways, hailing 
taxis, and I speculate upon their mode of 
existence. They, probably, have somebody 
waiting for them at home, somebody to whom 
they can tell their worries, somebody who 


gently and quietly can smooth the wrinkles oyt 
of their foreheads. 

A catchword, heard long ago, echoes \ 
my head. “It’s the midnight voice that counts 
... the midnight voice, whispering wisdom in 
the half-veiled moments before sleep.” 

But for me—there is no midnight voice, 
There is a silent little hall, some mail, a fire 
dying down in the grate, and silence. I throw 
off my hat and coat and sink down into a chair, 

Opposite me is a mirror and I study the re. 
flection in the glass. It is an older reflection 
than it used to be, and tonight, being tired, | 
can guess, even in the shadows, how I shall look 
in twenty years’ time. A bachelor, in the for. 
ties. Not quite so popular as he was, *Re 
garded by the young things as a bore, 4 
solitary figure, whose principal purpose ine 
to fill up gaps at dinner-parties. ie 

Twenty years of dining out. Twenty yeats 
of loneliness. Twenty years! And I look at 
myself once again in the ee and the reflec. 






tion, for a moment, is 

Then it clears again. The reflection gradually 
changes, and I begin to laugh, at first almost 
indignantly at myself, and then almost up- 
roariously at the world. Of all the self-pity: 
For what are these things that I am nursi 
What is this companionship, this midni 
voice? Dreams—all dreams! They are the 
things that all men long for, the things that so 
few ever get. 

For even were I married, how should I be 
certain of finding somebody waiting for me? 
She would be waiting, of course, if she were a 
quiet domestic thing who liked waiting, but I 
am bored to tears by quiet domestic women. 
She would be waiting, again, if she were a danc- 
ing enthusiast whose partner had failed her. 
Or she might be waiting merely because she 
was tired and irritable. In any case, where is 
the fun of it? 

All of which may sound very “‘modern,” but 
then I imagine that I am very modern and that 
my female contemporaries are also very 
modern. I imagine—rather, I know—that we 
are breeding a race of men and women to whom 
marriage, in the old Victorian sense, is 
impossible. 

It was all very well when marriage was an 
entirely one-sided affair, when the man had 
merely to dictate and the woman to obey. 
But those days are over. And how any 
intelligent man or woman can expect two 
highly-strung, entirely individual natures to 
settle down, balancing their lives on a pre- 
carious precipice—called, by our sentimental- 
ists, “give and take”—I do not know. I for 
one am not going to try. 

For, to sum it all up, life is half poetry and 
half prose. Do you find the try in mar- 
riage? Yes—for a little while. A year, two 
years, perhaps even five. But after that, the 
lyric falters, the rhymes become clumsy, the 
gay sweep of song dwindles into dreary prose. 

Don’t tell me that it doesn’t. It 
Don’t try to put me off with pretty prints of 
Darby and Joan. Don’t try to deafen. me by 
the patter of children’s feet. I am not to be 
deceived over that. All I know is that the 
glory dies, and a bewildered mad night of en- 
chantment turns into the most sordid dawn. 

Forgive my purple passage and turn to the 
prose half. Where am I to obtain comfort, even 
peace, in marriage unless I am to subordinate 
my individuality entirely to another? : 

I have said enough to show that I consider 
women, as housekeepers, a back number. 
They have no system, they worry intensely 
over details, and they are usually possessed of 
an esthetic taste very inferior to that of the 
male. Whatever else I possess today in my 
home, I possess comfort, and within my means, 
beauty. And it is suggested to me that I 
sacrifice my comfort for discomfort, and the 
quiet, grave “rightness” of my house for fuss. 
Why, in the name of reason? Why? Why? 
You will find that question, unless I am very 


much mistaken, engraved upon my tombstone- 
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(Above) VAL LESTER goes out 
walking with a winning entry. Her 
smile of victory is sparkling white 
by help of Pepsodent that brightens 
teeth by dingy film removal 

















(Adove) BUBBLE BOATING is the latest water sport at San Diego. Judging 
from smiles kept gleaming bright by Pepsodent, Dorothy Prather and Charles 


Lipton find it highly entertaining 


Glistening Smiles 


come when teeth are cleansed 
of dingy film this new way 






(Above) A CHANNEL 
ASPIRANT? From re- 
cent exhibitions, Gloria 
Rowe may be expected 
soon to attempt the 
classic swim. Her flash- 
ing smile.that Pepsodent 
keeps dazzling white, 
shows her confidence of 
success 


(Left) IT’S THAT 

TWO-MINUTES-A- 

DAY that counts, Miss 

Margaret Mulhall is told 
by her dentist 


HE millions of sparkling smiles you 

see today result largely from cleans- 
ing teeth of film twice each day—at morning 
and at night. Thus this new hygienic 
measure becomes one of the great beauty 
treatments of the day. 

As film goes, smiles grow dazzling 
bright. Dull or “off-color” teeth regain 
their former snowy color. Exquisite 
lustre comes through gentle polishing of 
enamel. Gums firm to healthy coral tint. 

Thus winning smiles that mean so much 
commercially and socially are given a new 
brilliance othérs note and marvel at. 

Thousands who, on dentists’ recommen- 
dation, have made Pepsodent, the special 
film-removing dentifrice, a daily habit, 
know how true that is. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 1268, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 





pO lO: aden OE ee 
PPT See Lan: Senet aap ieee aes 

Cor ae A relied ote te - eee 
Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co. 

191 George St. . « «.« + Toronto 2, Can. 

42 Southwark Bridge Road . London, 8.E.1,Eng. 
(Australia) Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W. 


Only one tube to a family 






































































The after -shave 
is half the shave! 


T the first touch of Aqua 
Velva’s cool, sparkling 
drops, you can feel your skin 
wake up with new life. Any 
little nicks of the razor, seen or 
unseen, are quickly soothed, 
sterilized for easy healing. 
Flabby tissues are stimu- 
lated, and the skin is made 
buoyant with a new feeling of 
vigor that sets up a man for 
the whole day. 


It protects your skin 


Aqua Velva is the scientific 
resultof 87 years’ study of what 
the skin requires to keep it in 
perfect condition. Its daily use 
is the finest possible protection 
against irritations caused by 
wind, sun and weather. 

Large 5-ounce bottles, soc in the 


U.S.A. By mail postpaid on receipt of 
price in case your dealer is out of it. 


Made by the Makers of 
Williams Shaving Cream 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


FOR USE AFTER SHAVING 


FREE Trial Size. Simply write “Aqua Velva” ona 

postcard and mail to The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 

Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. (Canadian address, 1114 
St. Patrick Street, Montreal) 
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Heart Disease (Continued from page 55) 


nothing. So, infinitely better but still a 
guarded flame, I spent the second year of my 
career as a cardiac. Although it was relent- 
ing, my heart yet held the centre of the stage. 
It was not until the third year of my heart 
experience that I achieved a return to normal; 
and this I owe to the magical springs of Royat 
in Auvergne. 

Oh, that I could chant a pean in praise of 
that peerless thermal station whose waters 
partake of the magic of the fountain of eternal 
youth! Indeed, the air of that little valley is 
so charged with their virtues that the natives of 
Royat are said to be the longest-lived in all 
France. Yet it is a place of quiet. 

Above the door of the bath-house should be 
written: “Abound in hope all ye who enter 
here”; for as surely as you pass that portal, 
you are going to emerge fitter and better. 
Of course it will not do the impossible. If your 
arteries are like pipe-stems it cannot soften 
them again. But it will defend you against the 
results of hard arteries. If you have a real 
malady of the heart, you will get instant relief; 
if you have a false one, it will vanish away. 
Above all, if you have high blood-pressure, 
down, down it will go steadily, till once again 
you know security and calm. 

Heart specialists are as plentiful in Royat as 
blondes on Broadway, but I had the good luck 
to choose one of the best: a little, round, rosy 
professor at Clermont University. He fairly 
radiated hope and cheer. For five minutes he 
hovered gravely over me. How long these 
five minutes seemed! 

Suddenly he said with a cherubic smile: 
“The motor is quite sound. There is no lesion. 
But you have strained your heart by some great 
effort. It is dilated and the rhythm is affected. 
Also it is nervous and fatigued. Now, I am 
going to cure you. With the waters and baths 
of Royat alone, I am going to restore your 
heart to normal size.” 

“You can?” 

“IT can. After half a dozen baths that faulty 
timing will disappear, never to return. Your 
blood-pressure is two hundred and twenty. 
I will lower it to a hundred and fifty. This I 
promise you.” 

““Go ahead, Professor,” I said. “TI’ll do my 
darnedest to back you up.” 

Feeling enormously cheered, I presented my- 
self for my first bath. The bath was of the 
Roman type, about three feet deep and abrim 
with what looked like tepid coffee. As I slid 
into it my heart gave a surprised bound, then 
settled down to throb slowly, steadily. Lying 
there with the running water rippling about me 
I had an extraordinary feeling of happy arter- 
ies. The water was rusty in color, because to 
temper it to the tyro it had lain all night in a 
tank. Yet I had an immediate sense of its 
potency. So blissfully I lay there till the clock 
warned me that my ten minutes was up. As I 
stepped out of that brown liquid I was a rich 
rose-color. 

From the bath one must hurry to bed and 
remain there an hour. And in all this record 
of voluptuous experience that hour is most 
to be cherished. As I lay under the blankets 
I tingled with pleasure. My body seemed to 
purr, and every touch of the sheets was like a 
caress. I was like a careless god, high floating 
on ecstatic clouds. Then amid a delicious 
languor I drifted off on a golden sea of sleep. 

And after five days that two-year falter of 
my pulse disappeared and has never returned. 

y blood-pressure dropped so rapidly the 
doctor kept me to these same emasculated 
baths instead of promoting me to more virile 
ones. However, I backed him with religious 
fervor. Especially in diet. After a ten-mile 
tramp in the woods it is hard to refuse dainties 
that would tempt an epicure. But haughtily 
I waved away the velouté de volaille and the 
soufflé glacé a la mandarine. “Bring me,” I 
said, ‘the steamed potatoes and the stewed 
prunes.” 

Somewhat to my surprise the doctor had told 





me to walk at least ten miles a day. “Circy. 
late your blood,” he said. “As long as you 
don’t get out of breath, exercise all you can,” 

So from after luncheon to nearly nightfall 
I roamed the high hills. And it was on these 
occasions I became conscious of a prodigious 
change in myself. I can only call it a renajs. 
sance. I seemed to live entirely in the p 
and that present was of such sunny serenity 
that merely to be alive was the height of hap. 
piness. e 

Soon my probationary baths of water 
tuted in the tank were over, and I a 
moted to the virgin spring. Here in all its 
virtue the water comes right from the source, 
It is clear as cut glass, sparkling as cha | 
As it is released it chuckles joyously. And now 
at last one can appreciate the esthetic quality 
of the bath. ae 

You glance at the minatory hand of the 
clock. Only ten minutes are allowed you in 
this milk-warm limpidity that wells up from 
the bowels of the earth. But it is so delectable 
you will take twelve. In your ears the break- 
ing bubbles are like tiny bells, and you are 
transported to ineffable serenities. Your body 
floats ethereally. It dissolves. You have no 
body. You are all spirit. Nirvana. Oh, to 
prolong this bliss forever! . . . You rouse 
with a start. 

I dwell on this experience of rapture because 
after the first season I could never quite re- 
capture it. Never again did I feel so exalted. 
In those first weeks of regeneration to breathe 
< to be were enough, and I envied not the 
gods. 

And you too, my reader of the growing girth, 
may have the same superb uplift. If your heart 
is flabby or your arteries beginning to crackle, 
Royat will do you more good than a dozen 
doctors. Towards the end of their cure you 
will hear people say: “I feel ten years younger.” 
And you in your turn will say the same. When 
I left there after my first visit my little doctor 
beamed with joy. My heart and blood-pres- 
sure were normal again. Physically and 
morally I was a new man. 

“My friend,” he told me, “if you only look 
after yourself as you ought to do, there is no 
reason why you should not turn the century.” 

There, however, he was wrong. Too much 
folly and ignorance have to be paid for. I will 
never live to be a hundred. No, I will have 
to content myself with a mere ninety or so. 
And you too may make it your goal. All you 
need is a bit of belief, a dash of discipline. 

But don’t overdo the discipline. Therein 
lies a danger. Physical culture is an ideal, 
apt to inspire its votaries with an excess of 
zeal. So flattering are its results we are en- 
couraged to increased efforts, till a chance visit 
to a doctor may reveal to us that the outside 
of our bodies is not the most important. 

So let the moral of this article be moderation. 
Let exercise be adapted to age. If after a dash 
across the tennis-court, my friend of the widen- 
ing waist-line, you find yourself scant of breath, 
do not say: ‘‘Wind’s poor—must train—get 
it back.” Probably you can; but if you are 
wise you will realize that a man is as old as his 
age. It is ripping to feel younger; but if you try 
to act younger, you may come a cropper. 

There is exercise for every age. In the 
forties, if you play tennis, you might give up 
singles for doubles. In the fifties, resign tennis 
for golf. In the later sixties, drop golf for 
croquet. While even in the seventies you may 
yet become the household champion, and beat 
your grandchildren at tiddledywinks. 

And so having wrecked my health and re- 
stored it again, I may venture to speak from 
experience. Today I am fitter than most men 
of my age, and I hold myself in hand. I en- 
joy life more than ever before, and there are, 
I feel, many years of well-being before me. 
Why should I not be a second Sandford Bennet? 
Having discovered the wrong way to keep fit at 
fifty, I have now found out the right one 
and exultantly I practise it. 
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INTERIOR PICTURES noweasy 

tomake. This interesting photo- 

graph was madewitha Modern 

Kodak, by an amateur just like 
yourself. 
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Ourtpoor Pictures— Children playing in the shade... picnics in the 








Rainy Day SuBjects—Now 


you can make snap-shots in the 

rain. It’s no longer necessary to 

have your subject in direct 
sunlight. 


woods... favorite subjects once so dificult aresimple"'snap-shots’”’ now, 


New Facts About 
Amateur PHOTOGRAPHY 


pay, photography for the amateur 
has been made easier, simpler, surer 
than ever before. 

No necessity now to leave your camera 
home on “‘dull’’ days. If it’s raining. . . 
don’t let that change your plans. 

If your subject is indoors . . . hard-to- 
take, according to your past ideas .. . for- 
get these hazards entirely. For the modern 
Kodak is an all-day, all-weather camera. 
Ready to use in rain or shine. Indoors 
or out. Daylight to dusk. 


or indoors under favorable light condi- 
tions. It’s no longer necessary to have 
your subject in direct sunlight. 

Children playing in the shade . 
traffic during the rain . . . picnics in the 
woods . . . favorite pictures once so diffi- 
cult are simple ‘‘snap-shots’’ now. 


Picture-Making Simplified 
The modern Kodak is simplicity itself. 
Everything possible has been made auto- 
matic. Things to adjust have been reduced 
to a minimum. 





Faster lenses the rule—better 
pictures the result 


This wonderful new develop- 
ment in the art of taking pic- 
tures is made possible by 
faster lenses on cameras of 
moderate price. 

Thus the photographic day 
is lengthened for those using 
the less expensive Kodaks. 

For example, on the $18 1A 
Pocket Kodak is now supplied 
a lens that in 1925 was not 








The camera illustrated above 
is the 1A Pocket Kodak, 
which takes pictures 23 x 4% 
inches. Equipped with an 
£6.3 lens, itsells for $18. Other 
Kodak models $5 and up. 


On many Kodaks you'll 
find a simple “‘Exposure 
Guide’’— a wonderful fea- 
ture, created by Eastman 
Scientists, which practically 
does your thinking for you. 
It instantly shows you the 
correct speed and lens opening 
to suit any light conditions. 
Helps avoid mistakes... 
takes the guesswork out of 
making pictures. 

In addition, Kodak film in 





available on any camera selling for less the famous yellow box is dependably uni- 
than $40. Now you can take “‘snap-shots”’ 
in cloudy weather that would aave been 
impossible a short time ago. 

You can even take them in the rain. . . 


* KODAK 


Only Eastman Makes the Kodak 


form. It has wide latitude. Which sim- 
ply means that it reduces the danger of 
under and over exposure. I+ gets the 
picture. 


**Picture ahead — Kodak as you go”’ 


Look around you! Everywhere you go 
you'll find picture-making opportunities. 
Friends, neighbors, children. Adventure, 
travel, romance. There’s no need now to 
miss a single picture opportunity—no 
need to wait for sunny days, or summer 
suns, or “‘right’’ hours. 

Step up to the nearest Kodak counter 
and see these modern cameras. Find out 
how modern science has simplified the 
making of pictures. You can start at once 
. .. today, tomorrow . . . making just the 
photographs you want, wherever and 
whenever they ‘‘happen.”’ 

If you would like toreceive an interesting 
and informative booklet about these mod- 
ern Kodak improvements, mail the coupon. 


v 7 v 


Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. CS-2, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the 
booklet telling me about the Modern Kodaks. 


Name 





Address 
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Just a Sweet Girl by Thyra Samter Winslow (Continued from page 75) 


Mrs. Bryan, Mrs. Ledge who lived on the 
floor below—all faded away—and there she 
stood—she and Lawrence Bryan. 

He must have said good night, finally, for 
Mamie went back to her own little gube of a 
room in an ecstasy. She didn’t even'go to the 
studios in the morning, waiting for Lawrence’s 
telephone call. ; 

Of course he telephoned. Of course he-came 
to see her that night. They, walked through 
the fragrant Hollywood streets under the 
pepper and the orange trees—and for once 
orange blossoms had a real significance. They 
talked about nothing—and everything.- And 
they saw each other the next night and the 
next—and the nights after that. . . 

Lawrence Bryan worked in a Hollywood 
bank. He made $32 a week but he’d be making 
$35 before the end of the year and he’d have a 
small raise every six months after that. Oh, 
he’d be making $40 a week in another year or 
so. They could be married then. You can live 
inexpensively in Hollywood. 

Somehow, Mamie had never thought defi- 
nitely of marriage—even with Lawrence. She 
had thought of success, and her pictures in the 
magazines, of gifts of flowers and candy and 
automobiles even, luxury, servants. A butler 
bringing in cooling drinks in the afternoon. A 
French maid in white cap and apron: _ “What 
gown, Madam?” “Order my car, please.” 
“Who’s that lovely creature in the next box?” 
Things like those.- Not marriage with Law- 
rence ‘Bryan and living on $40 a week in a tiny 
little apartment ‘orsa brown Hollywood bunga- 
low. Why, she was going to’be a success! 

There was nothing to do.at the studios. 
Didn’t they recognize charm and beauty when 
they saw it? And at night—the soft Holly- 
wood nights—Lawrence would hold her in his 
arms and urge that they get married right 
away. What a darling he was with his soft 
brown hair and his sober blue-green eyes and 
his lean face! 

Perhaps Lawrence felt that something might 
separate them. Mamie loved him, she knew 
that. She loved him more than she could ever 
love anyone else. And yet—a bank clerk! 
He’d never be more than that. He was too 
gentle. Too yielding. Oh, he had a dear face. 
She loved his eyes. His hair.. The curve of his 
chin. But he’d never be a movie star or a di- 
rector or be able to help her in any way. Still, 
if there were nothing else . . . 

There was nothing at the studios. Not a 
thing. Days of trailing out to the studios. Of 
sitting and talking with other movie extras. 
Rushing out, then, to a new studio because 
there was a rumor that a big spectacular picture 
was to be put on. Rushing back to another 
studio because of rumors of a comedy. “Ben- 
nett wants bathing girls’”—but Bennett had all 
the girls he needed by the time Mamie got 
there. Well, she’d marry Lawrence—re- 
linquish her dream. After all—Lawrence was 
a darling. He loved her. He’d work all day, 
every day trying to make her happy. He was 
the type who cared like that. 

She was engaged to Lawrence! He gave her 
a diamond ring. It wasn’t like the ring she had 
dreamed of. Those nice dream-jewels! Huge, 
opalescent, living pearls—pear-shaped dia- 
monds—square emeralds. It was a tiny 
diamond in a simple setting—and it took three 
months of Lawrence’s savings to get it. It 
never occurred to Mamie to suggest that she 
wouldn’t have an engagement ring. Didn’t 
girls always have engagement rings, even back 
in Waterford? 

Engaged to Lawrence. Orange blossoms and 
the curiously dreamy atmosphere of Hollywood 
nights. Wasn’t this better than fame and 
your pictures in the magazines? Was it? 

Mamie kept on going to the studios. After 
all, even when Lawrence was getting $40 a 
week they’d need extra money if—if she could 
get a chance. 

Mrs. Blatz was glad enough to have Mamie 


get married. A girl is better off if she’s got a: 


husband to look out for her. But she was am- 
bitious, too. She didn’t see any reason why 
Mamie had come all the way to Hollywood to 
marry a bank clerk. Couldn’t she have done 
that back in Waterford? 

The picture was called “Any Wife’s Hus- 
band” and the director, eager for new faces, 
picked Mamie out from a hundred other girls 
—all pretty, all slender, all with pert little 
over-rouged mouths and turned-up noses and 
big eager eyes. He gave her Her Chance! 
Mamie was one of a group of girls. She went 
through the automatic gestures as she was 
directed and, oddly enough, there was just one 
instant when she was on the screen alone. One 
tiny bit of action. She picked up a letter, put 
it down again, glanced toward the camera and 
fled. And in the rushes this wasn’t cut out. 

Arnold Berger saw it. Arnold Berger was 
looking for a new lead. Pansy Drake had mar- 
ried her director just when Arnold had thought 
of making another proposal which did not in- 
clude marriage to Pansy. He rather wanted to 
get even with Pansy. He felt if he picked out 
an unknown girl and gave her a part that 
Pansy would have delighted in, that it would 
annoy her. Pansy was still under contract to 
him but the contract didn’t include featuring 
her in fat parts. 

The director looked up the girl who had so 
briefly appeared on the screen and remembered 
px face. She had screen possibilities, that 
girl! 

When Mamie received a call from the Four 
Star Studio, she was so excited that she rushed 
away without even letting Lawrence know 
about it. Why tell him anyhow until she knew 
herself? No use getting hopeful about some- 
thing that might turn out to be nothing at all. 

At the studio the blond and usually pert girl 
at the door let her in without a word. She was 
sent in to see Beasley, the director. A twenty- 
minute wait, then, and Arnold Berger came in. 
She was rather afraid of him at first. He 
seemed so stern and heavy and middle-aged. 
But after all, she had heard of him. He was 
rich, famous, a Power. Here was her first 
chance to meet anyone important in the 
motion-picture world. 

She did all of her little tricks, the same little 
tricks that proved so successful with the 
traveling salesmen in Waterford. After all, 
weren’t men all alike?] She pouted, tossed her 
head, smiled eagerly up into Arnold Berger’s 
face, was just a little girl so eager to get ahead. 
But she was trembling, too. Of course he met 
hundreds of girls. They all had tricks. What 
of it? After all, what if—— 

She was to have a screen test at three o’clock. 
A screen test, all alone! 

“Come back at three, Miss—oh, yes, Miss 
Blatz.” 

She was out of the office! She went to the 
cafeteria on the lot, and ate kidney stew—it 
was six months before she went on a diet of 
crackers and milk for luncheon. She didn’t 
telephone Lawrence. She’d tell him that 
evening. 

At three she had the screen test. She regis- 
tered expressions, made tears come to her 
eyes, smiled. . Was this all there was to it? 
Why, this was awfully easy. 

“You will hear from us in a day or two, Miss 
—oh, yes, Miss Blatz. Yes, that’s all today. 
We'll let you know.” 

She couldn’t tell anyone about the screen 
test. What was the use of getting hopes up? 
She’d tell later. Time enough. 

She was so excited she could hardly eat din- 
ner. She was so excited during the evening 
that half a dozen times Lawrence asked: 

“What is the matter, Mamie? You aren’t 
yourself at all, Honey.” 

She didn’t answer. She made little faces and 
kissed him instead. She loved Lawrence’s 
kisses. But after all—— 

Days of waiting. -Four long days. Then the 
telephone from the studio. 

“Tomorrow at ten.” 


Tomorrow at ten! Why not? Other girls 
get their chances. Look at all the stars. Why, 
most of them weren’t a bit better looking than 
she was. Not as good-looking if it came to 
that. She’d show them! 

Arnold Berger spoke to Mamie when she 


appeared at the studio. There was no reaséq.. 


why she couldn’t make good if she were willing 
to work hard. He said that! He squeezed her 
arm a little, but Mamie, who had had her arm 
squeezed by a good percentage of the traveling 
salesmen who visited Waterford when she was 
sixteen, drew away just enough to show 
maidenly disapproval. 

Her name was all wrong, of course. They'd 
think up a good one. A contract, then. And 
a three-years’ contract if she made good on the 
first picture! It wasn’t often a girl got a chance 
to get ahead quickly like this. Did Miss, oh, 
yes, Blatz know this? Yes, Miss Blatz knew, 

A contract. An advance. New clothes, 
Brighter than ever. At the studio every day at 
ten. A small part in “Ready for Anything.” 

She didn’t tell Lawrence. She couldn’t have 
told why she didn’t tell him. First it was be- 
cause there was no use getting excited—-getting 
more’ excited unless you were sure. Later 
there was no place to start to tell him. He’d 
ask questions, not quite understand about— 
about Berger. Not that there was anything 
wrong about Berger—about his attitude. Still, 
well, she couldn’t tell Lawrence now. After 
the first picture. That was it. She’d take 
him to the rushes. No, to the opening, as a 
surprise! He’d see her on the screen—see 
what a little beauty she was—appreciate her. 
That would be what she’d do. 

She had to break engagements with Law- 
rence now, occasionally, for sometimes they 
worked at the studio at night. Sometimes, too, 
Arnold Berger wanted to take her driving in his 
car. A huge black limousine with a correctly 
liveried chauffeur. Solemn and heavy and 
ponderous—like Arnold Berger. They would 
drive out to Venice or one of the other resorts. 
Arnold would talk solemnly of his own affairs 
—and hint of the glories that would come to 
Mamie—to April Morning—if she—if she ac- 
cepted his advice about things. 

Mamie definitely expected to yield to Berger. 
She had no rigid moral rules. Here was an 
opportunity. She did not love Berger but he 
had a very valuable thing to offer her. It was 
her one chance, she knew, of getting what she 
wanted. She had heard that managers didn’t 
care about—about “helping” girls any more— 
too many girls—too many opportunities. She 
was awfully grateful. 

When Berger asked her to marry him she was 
absolutely amazed—although not even Berger 
guessed her amazement. She had acted un- 
sophistication and youth and innocence far 
better than she knew. He wanted a hostess 
at his parties. His wife was old, unattractive, 
unadaptable. Talked with an accent. He 
hadn’t taken her any place in years. 

Berger wanted to give parties to which the 
more exclusive Hollywood set would be glad 
to come. He wanted position. So far, his 
rather promiscuous affairs had kept him from 
Hollywood’s more conservative circles. A 
certain male film star and his charming an 
wealthy wife had never included him even in 
their least exclusive parties. Two other film 
stars, married to each other and socially on 
the heights, acknowledged their acquaintance 
with him in a business and never in a soc 
way. Divorced from his wife, married to a 
pretty young girl whom he knew to be free 
from any scandal, he could have prestige, 
could give the sort of parties that he wanted to 


give, could have a home to which he could 


invite both social and business acquaintances. 
Besides, he saw in April very real screen 


promise. Her screen test had been most satis- ' 
factory. Her face was smooth, responded to ; 
and reflected emotions. -She-was pliable, docile, 


pretty. She would develop character faults of 
course, but then he’d run that risk with any 
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Don’t wait till your tooth brush “shows pink” 


- Start your 
use of IPANA 


today! 


Brush your teeth and gums 
with it, twice a day, for thirty days. 
You'll have cleaner, whiter teeth 


and firmer, healthier gums. 
eer Pa 


bad could hardly find a better case in 
point for the maxim of *‘an ounce of 
prevention,"” than the troubles so many 
people are having with their gums. 


For disorders of the gums are both prev- 
alent and stubborn. And while pyorrhea, 
happily, is by no means the menace some 
people suppose, there can be no doubt 
that “‘pink tooth brush”’ is on the rise— 
and that the afflictions which follow in 
its train are a source of concern to almost 
every family in the land! 


How our diet impairs 
the health of our gums 


According to the dental profession, our 
modern foods are at the root of these tooth 
troubles that arise in the gum structure. 


For our food is too soft, too easy to eat. 
It is delicious, yes—but it is refined and 
denatured, it lacks roughage and fibre. It 
pampers our gums and robs them of the 
quickening stimulation that coarser fare 
would yield. The gingival tissues lose 
their tone, they grow soft and weak. And 
“pink tooth brush’’ brings a warning of 
More setious troubles to come. 


How Ipana and massage 
offset the damage soft food does 


Asany dentist will inform you, the simple 
device of gum massage—with the brush or 
with the fingers—will do much to prevent 


IPANA Tooth 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 
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or correct these troubles. And even 
if your gums are sound today, the best 
assurance that they will stay in health 
lies in faithful daily care. 


This gentle frictionizing takes only 
a few moments night and morning, but 
it helps to restore the flagging circu- 
lation, to relieve the congestion, and 
to keep the gums in normal health. 
One famous specialist writes us, ‘‘I 
have long advocated the necessity of 
gum stimulation with the brush, and 
have seen the beneficial results in the 
mouths of my patients for many years.”” 


And to make these good effects speedier 
and more permanent, thousands of den- 
tists tell their patients to perform both 
the massage and the regular brushing with 
Ipana Tooth Paste. For because of its con- 
tent of ziratol, an antiseptic and hemo- 
static known and used by dentists for 
many years, Ipana has the power to aid in 
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To guard the health of 
your gums there is no more 
effective measure than to 
massage them twice a day 
with Ipana Tooth Paste. 






toning and strengthening the gums, and 
in rendering them firm, sound and more 
resistant to infection. 


Make a full-tube trial of Ipana 


The coupon in the corner will bring you a 
ten-day tube—enough to acquaint you 
with Ipana’s delicious flavor and its re- 
markable power to keep your teeth white 
and brilliant. Indeed, thousands use it 
for these virtues alone. 


But the full-size tube from the drug 
store, providing more than a hundred 
brushings, makes a fairer and more thor- 
ough test of its good effects on your gums. 
So give Ipana the full 30 days’ trial it 
should have, and see if you, too, do not 
decide that it is the tooth paste you wish 
to use for life. 





Paste 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H-97 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send mea trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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woman. Give any one of them unaccustomed 
luxury and she’d be apt to get spoiled and 
peevish. You can’t trust the best of the lot. 
After all, he felt he knew how to take care of 
a woman, how to keep her the way she should 
be kept. 

Except for a pretty girlish hesitation, April 
accepted Arnold Berger’s proposal immedi- 
ately. When he told her that he was married 
—“‘We’ve been practically strangers for years. 
How could a woman from the East Side, New 
York, you know, understand a man like me?” 
—she dropped her eyes prettily, said that she 
would wait. Why should she let his past—a 
mistake he had made as a boy—interfere with 
their happiness? ; 

The next day Berger invited April into his 
own private office for luncheon and gave her 
an engagement ring, one of the largest pear- 
shaped diamonds she had ever seen, flanked 
with narrower diamonds and emeralds in a 
lace-like platinum setting. She took off Law- 

_rence’s ring so Berger could put it on for her. 

“That’s a little ring my mother gave me 
years ago,” she told him. 

The “engagement” was to be a secret one, 
of course. You can’t be engaged to a man who 
is married already. Before long, though—— 
April smiled bravely. 

She took off the ring, tied it around her neck 
on a ribbon, tucked it inside her sleazy silk 
combination. 

She didn’t tell her mother. She didn’t tell 
Lawrence. He still thought she was making 
the rounds of the studios, getting a chance as 
an extra now and then. How could she tell 
Lawrence now? If she could only have both 
of them—Lawrence and Berger, too. It 
wouldn’t mean anything, being married to 
Berger. When he kissed her, his thick, pudgy 
lips did not rouse in her any emotion at all 
except a slight repugnance at having an 
alien face pressed so close against her own. 
Well, why couldn’t she marry Berger—see 
Lawrence when she wanted to—have—every- 
thing? Why, that would be far better than 
the girls in stories who were married to poor 
men and had rich ones as lovers. 

Berger spoke to Ma Berger about his plans 
—part of them, that is. After all, Ma Berger 
had entered into his life very little during the 
past years. If she’d be sensible, now, get a 
divorce He was willing to make a settle- 
ment on her, make her comfortable. 

The divorce was swift, almost secret. You 
can buy a lot of things in Hollywood. April 
didn’t see Arnold Berger too much while the 
divorce proceedings were going through. Just 
as well. And there was Lawrence. Evenings 
with Lawrence. Lawrence’s plans which 
could never come true. Lawrence’s kisses. 

Then the divorce was granted—and Berger 
was free to marry. April Morning—and 
Arnold Berger. They’d have a “surprise” 
wedding! It was Berger’s nearest approach 
to romance. April liked that, too—the secrecy 
of it all—before folks could talk, even in 
Hollywood. Marriage. That was it. She could 
be -sure of Berger then. Married to Arnold 
Berger. Everything ahead. She was nineteen. 

She told her mother, who was sufficiently im- 
pressed to suit even April. ‘My little girl— 
to think that you—a man like that—if Papa 
were only alive to see——” 

April had insisted that her mother live with 
them. “I’m all Mother has in the world, you 
know,” she had explained in her best shy and 
naive manner. “She has always done every- 
thing for me—gone without, sacrificed so much 
since—since we lost our money. We have 
never been separated even for one day.” 

They were to be married in Berger’s church 
—the largest church in Hollywood. With the 
stolidness with which Berger did everything he 
had established church affiliations immediately 
on coming to Hollywood and he gave liberally 
to his church each year. The church did not 
represent the religion of his forefathers—nor 
did this worry him. After all, does it make 





any difference how you worship God? 
Shopping then—a frenzy of getting ready— 
and Lawrence didn’t know! 
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The day of the wedding—a correct “high 
noon” wedding, of course, with breakfast at 
the Berger home afterwards: There was to 
be nothing in the papers until after the wed- 
ding, though photographers were to be there 
to get photographs of the bride and groom— 
and of the guests as well. Waking up. “Get 
up, Honey, don’t you know what day this is?” 
Flowers there already. Berger telephoning to 
see how she felt. Bathing—dressing in the 
new clothes. There’d be more things later. 
She’d just let him buy her a few—so he’d see 
what a little darling she was. 

Then—the telephone. It was Lawrence. 
April trembled as she answered it. If she could 
only show Lawrence that he could keep on 
seeing her, even if she were married! That 
would make everything all right. After all, 
she couldn’t give up Lawrence—but Lawrence 
alone, without luxury—Lawrence only—and 
Lawrence’s salary, nothing else—that would 
be impossible. Especially when she had this 
chance—marriage—and Berger—— 

“Hello, Lawrence,” she said in her most 
cooing voice. “I’ve—I’ve something to tell 
you. It’s—it’s important—but I don’t want 
it to come between us, Dear. I—I won’t be 
here tonight. I’m—I’m going away. [I'll 
telephone you—in a day or two.” 

“Going away? What do you mean?” asked 
Lawrence. Then he added, “Martin, here at 
the bank, told me that your name had been 
mentioned over at the Four Star Films. His 
girl works over there and told him——” 

“Yes, that’s what it’s about, Lawrence. 
About the—films—I’m if 

“Tell me, Honey. Whatvis it, quick? Is it 
just nonsense, their talking? Have you got 
your chance? I know it won’t make any 
difference, honest—any difference between us 
—if you succeed.” 

“Of course it won’t, Darling. I’m so glad 
you see that. I was awfully afraid you wouldn’t 
understand. Nothing can separate us, can it? 
Nothing at all?” 

“Of course not, Honey. Why are you so 
excited? Come on, tell me——” 

“Tt’s—it’s—Lawrence, I’m going to—to be 
married!” 

April never exactly remembered what hap- 
pened. She knew that Lawrence hung up the 
receiver. She tried to get him back—tried and 
tried—until the black limousine came. She 
knew that she left the telephone with a curious 
feeling that things had dropped—something 
was gone—an empty feeling. Everything 
wasn’t coming out the way she had planned. 
Why, she hadn’t planned this at all. Lawrence 
acting this way! She had Arnold Berger— 
and his immense home and servants—and 
stardom! Why, it was Lawrence with whom 
she had planned things. Lawrence and a 
little Hollywood bungalow—lots of pleasant 
times together and now—— 

Oh, well, Lawrence would come back. If 
not, there’d be others. Still—— Why, it 
must be Lawrence. Why, it was Lawrence 
she loved and here she was marrying someone 
else—Arnold Berger. She only half believed 
it was true. She talked to her mother. They’d 
have everything—the Berger estate—cars— 
money. 

“Mother always knew her baby would make 
a grand catch,” her mother had said. 

Her white dress. The church: People. 
Berger’s friends. Music. White flowers. 
“She looks like a little flower herself.” The 
altar. “Dearly beloved, we are gathered 
here——” Why, Berger really was—marrying 
her. Married to Arnold Berger. Astar! April 
Morning! Married. Lawrence—Lawrence... 
“We must see a lot of each other” “Never 
met before——” Little nothings murmured 
nicely. Married to Arnold Berger! 

They didn’t go away on a honeymoon. Too 
much work at the studio just then. Later, 
when they had time—Europe—New York. 

Berger’s kisses—his arms—her husband. 

The next morning, between scenes at the 
studio, April managed to get away to telephone 
to Lawrence. He-didn’t answer his telephone 
and she was told that “He is not in.” In the 








afternoon she tried to get him again but wig Pe 
no success. Two days later she tried ao.} . 
It became more difficult for her to get ays 
even to go to a telephone. It wasn’t ema 
as if she were being watched but 

the opportunity didn’t arise. It was hard ty 
explain why she had to telephone to anybody. 
Who was there to telephone to? : 

April knew all of the calls from “the 
went out from the main switchboard in the big 
office. What if they were taking notes on why 
telephoned? She’d go out to a near-by drug 
store on some pretext or other—try to tek. 
phone there. Lawrence wouldn’t come to th 
telephone. She wrote him a note, begged hin 
to see her so she could “explain.” She neve 
saw Lawrence again. 

The luxury of Berger’s establishment close 
in about her. She became as accustomed tp 
servants, to her own car, to the routine of the 
studio as she had ever been first to Waterford, 
then to the tiny Hollywood apartment—as she 
had dreamed she could be to riches. She haf 
no affairs with young men. There were 1 
young men to have affairs with. All the me 
with whom she came in contact—director, 
stars, hangers-on at the studio—were too awed 
by Berger—by his success—to have more than 
a formal conversation with his pretty wife, 

Besides, Berger wove a web of protection 
around April. He did not suspect her—but B - 
then, you can’t tell. It doesn’t pay to tut B 
any woman. He saw to it that she never had 
a moment alone with any man. Even at 
formal dinners and parties April was under 
Berger’s surveillance every minute. 

Usually they left together in the morning 
for the studio. When Berger had to go early 
or when April did not have to go at all she had 
the ‘feeling that his very excellent servants “as 
would report the least change of routine to him. 

Breakfast in bed—carefully selected so that 
she wouldn’t gain weight. A drive to the 
studio or on the boulevard. Solemn sentences 
of no particular interest. Futile, meaningless 
flatteries. Working on a set or on location all 
morning. Luncheon and a short nap in the 
little bungalow on the set that Berger had made 
for April—as nice as any bungalow on the lot, 
too. More work. A drive back to Beverly 
Hills. A short nap. Dressing for dinner. A 
formal dinner, either at home or at the home | 





of one of the other important people in the 
moving-picture world. Perhaps a picture 
opening or a private showing. Or an occasional 
visit to the theater or a party. 

If there was nothing to do, they spent the 


evening at home. They didn’t have to gooutin § tun 
a search for pleasure. They could always have : 
one of the newest movies or the newest rushes 810) 
right on their own motion-picture screen in the the 
basement—a charming miniature theater. 
course there was the pool for swimming but cyl 
Berger was too old for the pool, he felt, and 
April had never learned to swim. She didn't § pet 
like the water, anyhow, so they always avoided 
putting water stuff in her own pictures. 

April Morning and Arnold Berger—always 
together. Together at parties. Together at 
theater. Together at restaurants and of 


beaches. Together in their own home. 

As it should be, of course! You can see for 
yourself—can see their pictures in all of t 
motion-picture magazines. If it is stretching 
a point to call their beautiful Beverly Hills 


Etl 


home a “love nest” it really isn’t stretching fue 
anything to say that they act, always, like “a m 

pair of lovers.”” Even their servan e 
after all, aren’t servants the best judges of the Cor 
Master and Mistress?—say they never qual | 
—and they repeat stories about how attentive § gat 


Berger is to his lovely bride—and how loving 
and gracious she always is in return. ] 
When you—and the other fans—see photo- 
graphs of ‘The Star at Home” you know full 
well why April is starred—and on her own 
particular account—in certain types of fil 
stories—stories like her own life—stories # 
which young love comes true—stories in wil 
romance triumphs over realism and where 
awsig is no sacrifice too great for youth. and 
ve. 4 
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ORE than a million motor- 
ists are now enjoying the kK, 
benefits of high compression 
through Ethyl Gasoline. In two ways: 


Through high compression automobiles. 

The advent of Ethyl Gasoline has at 
last given car manufacturers the oppor- 
tunity mechanically to raise the compres- 
sion of their engines. For cars now in use 
they can offer special high compression 
cylinder heads which greatly increase 
performance. 


Through carbon formation. By letting 

carbon form in the cylinders of a car 
of ordinary compression, you automati- 
cally increase compression. And since 
Ethyl Gasoline is a high compression 
fuel, those deposits which heretofore have 
meant ‘‘knocking’’ and power loss be- 
come a source of extra power and driving 
satisfaction. 


Ethyl Gasoline is motor gasoline con- 


Compression 





tt & 
Ocks out that ®™ 


and get the benefits of 


High 


taining Ethyl brand of anti- 
knock compound, the ingredi- 
ent which eliminates the 
‘*knocking”’ characteristicsof ordinary gas- 
oline and makes it a high compression fuel. 


In terms of you and your car, high com- 
pression and Ethyl Gasoline mean a more 
powerful and flexible car, less gear-shifting, 
faster pick-up, less vibration and lessened 
depreciation. In short, a performance and 
economy impossible with ordinary compres- 
sion and ordinary gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline is distributed in the 
United States and Canada by responsible 
oil companies. It has absolutely no ill effect 
on the motor or its parts. 


The first tankful will prove every 
claim. On sale at pumps which bear the 
“ETHYL” trademark shown on _ this 


page. There’s one near you. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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Movie-size—movie thrills—with 


The ANSCO 


sw” 


$20 


including gray 
suede carrying 
case. 


still-camera ease and economy 


Fifty pictures on a 50c film—but 
that only begins to tell the story 
of this new, sensational camera. 
The pictures it takes are regular 
movie-size, clear and sharp in de- 
tail. There’s room for a barrel of 
’em in a regular pocket notebook. 
And the new Ansco rapid enlarg- 
ing process can give you 3x4 or 
2x3 paper prints for little more 
than the usual charge for regular 
contact prints in those sizes. And 
then—there’s projection! 


Just have positive film strips 
printed from your original Memo 
film rolls and you can project pic- 
tures of yourself, your family, your 
friends—your pets and your play- 


grounds—“on the screen” in your 
own home. The simplest (and least 
expensive) of still-film projectors 
answers this purpose admirably. 

Truly the most versatile of cam- 
eras. Size 2x24%x4 in.; weight 12 oz. 

Note: Thedemand forthe Memo 
Camera has been so great that, 
though most dealers can supply it 
(together with Ansco film) your 
local dealer may not have it in 
stock. In that case send us hisname 
and we will see that he is supplied. 
You will be interested in a new 
booklet which describes fully the 
Memo Camera and its use. Mail 
the coupon today for your copy. 
It’s free. 


CAMERA 





Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please send me your free 48-page booklet, 
describing Ansco Memo Camera. 


> 
in 
> 
3 
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The Love of a Loafeg: 


(Continued from page 97) 





also as a protection trom Madge—if he 
given Madge that notion. e 
“Julia’s got to marry me the first ¢ 
tomorrow morning,”’ resolved Dickie, ~~ 
He crossed the street and entered the 
of the establishment over which Julia presig 
midway in the block—“Mme. Julie” wag. 
sign on the window, and it was the office 
laundry, both hand and steam. Julia Mart 
manager and half owner of the business, 
discovered that there is, for some str 
reason, a commercial advantage attached ¢ 
French name in New York City. And so, # 
she took charge, she became “Julie Martin? 
With her dark hair, and clean-cut aquil 
features, and glowing eyes, she did not k 
unlike the Frenchwomen who manage gj 
businesses so successfully, although she 
handsomer than the average run of them, | 
sometimes amused herself by affecting 
French accent and turns of speech with 
patrons. But not with Dickie; for Dic ie 
was frankly Julia Martin, originally a Por 
keepsie girl, and now a New York busig 
woman very proud of her success. a 
And well she might be, for she had reso 
battled her way onward from bookkeeper 
half-ownership in ten years. She was especially 
proud of the hand-laundry side of the b 
and of her reputation for dealing with { 
fabrics as they should be dealt with. 4 
She was behind the cashier’s desk as Die 
entered, and she gave him a smile that was 
once warm and quizzical. a 
“Julia,” he said, without preamble, “I 
you to marry me tomorrow.” c, 
Her smile, as she answered him, became 
even more quizzical. “I’ve got too much sense 
for that, Dick,”’ she said, “and I’ve told you 
so a dozen times since Christmas.” ba 
Being fond of Richard Peters was one of the 
few weaknesses Julia had allowed herselfin 
her very busy life. In the three years she had 
known him, and sometimes yearned over him 
as if he were a wild and engaging boy, and 
occasionally gone about with him to theater 
and cabarets, she had always succeeded in con- 
cealing from him the real depth of her affection. 
Julia had a heart—but she had a head, too. 
And Dickie—well, you’ve known Dickie for 
several pages now, and you can see very well, 
why he really wouldn’t do. ; 
“Tl get a job,” said Dickie. y 
“Come in sometime,” said Julia, “and tell 
me you’’’e had a job for a year—the same job— 
and maybe I'll talk it over with you!” “a 
“You’re a mercenary wash-woman,” said 
Dickie, “and you have no idea whatever of 
romance or passion or the finer things of life.” 
“Mercenary!” laughed Julia. “Look here!” 









































And she led him to a small back office, ent 
opened a filing case, and extracted therefrom a 
bill—his own bill. He saw with astonishment Anc 
that he owed her $167.<0. : ; 
He would have been still more astonished tair 
if he had known that on three different occa- h 
sions during the past year Julia had gone into wh 
the hand-laundry side of her establishment, less 
after work hours, and washed and done up his. 
shirts with her own hands; and that she always fro: 
personally kept his buttons sewed on. Not for ap 
worlds would Julia have had him guess this. lici 
“You haven’t paid me a cent since the first és 
time you proposed to me, and I think thats qui 
the real reason you proposed,” she gibed. “Do 
you get your meals the same way?” Pla: 
They were out of eye-shot from the street, ; 
and Dickie, suddenly overwhelmed by her sim 
warm-blooded nearness, threw his arms about rati 
her and kissed her on her red mouth. For an 
instant she seemed yielding to him, yielding mu: 


richly—and then she recovered herself 
pushed him away. : 

“Don’t,” she said. “It’s not quite a squale 
deal—when you know I can’t marry you. 
“But you can!” said he. ‘ . 
“Listen, Dick,” she said seriously. I'm. 
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ITH autumn 
da _YY comes a new 
2 job— interest in the 
” aif! delights of the 
ever of table—a new 
ei pleasure in the 
i, entertainment of guests. 
eirom 4 
shment # And what a pleasure enter- 
po: taining becomes in the home 
ne ino where Frigidaire serves. Count- 
uphis | (¢ss dainty surprises, delightful 
alwys | frozen desserts, novel and de- 


his licious salads—all so easily and 


he first s - Berets 
that’s quickly prepared in Frigidaire. 
pe Planning of meals is greatly 
by be simplified. Last minute prepa- 
Foran § ‘ations are reduced to a mini- 
‘ielding 


i and | MUM, for Frigidaire’s constant 


square See the new Frigidaire models at the nearest Frigidaire 
you. Salesroom. Steel Cabinets made in the Frigidaire compartment—Sel| 
factory with hydrolene treated insulation that keeps an abundance of crystal ice cubes an 
“Pm. heat out and cold in, thus reducing operating costs 
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to a minimum. Direct frost-coil cooling that main- 
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variety of frozen salads an 






low temperatures will keep 
cooked or uncooked dishes for 
days till you are ready to use 
them. 


And Frigidaire is economical. 
It more than pays for itself in 
better kept foods, in prevention 
of food spoilage and in low 
cost of maintenance. 


Visit the nearby Frigidaire 
showroom today. See what 
Frigidaire does and how it does 
it. Learn how easily and how 
economically you can equip 
your home with this greatest of 
kitchen conveniences. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. V-62 Dayton, Ohio 


tains a constant cola-storage temperature in the food 
‘sealing freezing trays that freeze 


that provide 


below freezing temperature for making an end. 


desserts. 
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Hesdaches 


will go if you 
get at the cause 


E all know the woman who “always 
has a headache.” 

She can’t make any plans. Time and again 
she has to disappoint her friends and family— 
for any minute the familiar ache is liable to 
start its dull throb. 

Nothing is so enervating as a headache. 
Nothing is so aging—so nerve racking! 

There are scores of ways of deadening a head- 
ache — but to really correct a headache you 
must get at the cause of the trouble. And the 
natural way to do this is by the use of Sal 
Hepatica, the standard effervescent saline. 

Most headaches are due to congestion in the 
stomach orintestines. Congestion produces ex- 
cessive blood pressure—and results in dizziness 
and headaches. Sa/ a defeats a headache 
by promptly and effectively removing this congestion. 

Sal Hepatica combines the same health- 
giving salines that draw thousands to European 
Spas. It is efficacious not only in relieving head- 
aches, but in the treatment of many other ills. 

For Sal Hepatica flushes away the poisons 
set up by .oods retained too long within us. 
These poisons affect different people in differ- 
ent ways, causing stomach disorders, bad com- 
plexions, hyper-acidity, rheumatism, and even 
serious organic troubles. 

Keep free of headaches — keep free of the 
poisons of waste. Take Sal Hepatica when 
you need it. 

For an acute headache, take two teaspoonfuls of 
Sal Hepatica dissolved in a large siened of water 
and repeat in 15 minutes if not relieved. For 
chronic headaches, take a teaspoonful of Sal Hepatica 
in water, before breakfast. ~ 

Send for our booklet that explains more 
fully how Sal Hepatica helps relieve headaches 
and other ills. 


Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. E-97, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 
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fond of you—you know that. But I—well, I 
can’t afford you! If I were worth a million 
dollars, I might take a chance—or even a 
hundred thousand. But as it is, you’d be too 
expensive a luxury.” 

Dickie flushed. But he did not answer 

angrily. 
“J was worth a hundred thousand dollars 
once,” he said thoughtfully. It was the 
solemn truth. Dickie had really been that 
much ahead of the game at one time. “I 
wonder what I did with it,” he murmured. 
For it had gone from him in less than a year. 
His face getting still redder, he moved towards 
the door. 

“Come back here—don’t go away mad!’’ she 
cried. 

“You're right about me—I’m not worth a 
hoot; and I probably couldn’t support a wife,” 
said Dickie, pausing nevertheless. “But just 
the same, you ought to know I wouldn’t be 
supported by one. When I said I’d get a job, I 
meant it.” Then he suddenly became angry, 
and spoke without realizing that his anger was 
more at himself than at her. “If you had a 
million dollars, you could go to blazes before 
I’d propose to you,” he said, “and you know 
it, too, Julia!”’ 

Her anger answered his own. 

“Be a fool!’’ she blazed. “That’s right—be a 
fool! You know very well, Dick Peters, that 
I don’t care about money, any more than you 
do! When I marry, I'll marry a man that’s 
got hold of his life—you get me? A man!” 

Anger did not answer her again. A sudden 
humility and dejection descended upon 
Dickie. Then he mumbled: “I’m going home 
and take a warm bath.” 

Julia watched him out. “Warm bath? 
What did he mean by that?” she asked herself, 
staring after him. 

And then the proprietress of Mme. Julie’s 
establishment ceased to be an efficient busi- 
ness woman for a while. She threw herself into 
a chair and cried and sobbed—and sobbed and 
cried again. 


But Dickie, as he crossed the street, was 
smitten with a vision that kept him from in- 
dulging himself in that warm bath. What he 
saw in front of him was a face, a face floating as 
it were, a face detached from time and space 
and all surroundings, drifting independently. 
It was a man he had been with last evening 
and it gave Dickie something to go on. 

He went through the rest of his route with 


the question upon his lips: “Was I in here last ¢ 


night with a dark-complexioned, sleek-looking 
young fellow about thirty years old, with a big 
Roman nose and black hair plastered down 
tight to his head with this slick-em stuff?” 

And in no less than four different places the 
answer was: “Dickie, you was!’’ not including 
two places in which the answer was: “Dickie, 
you were!” 

It was the prominent nose which had 
emerged first from the mists into consciousness 
—a nose large and strong-looking and heavy 
enough, Dickie thought, to pull any head and 
body after it. His query finally changed to: 
“Say, was I in here last night with a fellow 
with a nose?” And he was gratified to perceive 
that that was all he need say—just “a nose.” 
He had been to at least a dozen places with 
that nose. 

Dickie got another notion. He said to him- 
self, “If this bozo with the nose comes to life 
for me because of the few little drinks I’ve had, 
why not take a few more little drinks and get 
into just the same condition I was in when I was 
with him? Then, no doubt, I will remember 
who he is and what we talked about.” 

After about the third little drink he began to 
admire himself greatly for the notion. He was 
sitting in a tea-room when this admiration 
struck him, with two acquaintances, and they 
were imbibing gin cocktails from teacups. 

‘What the world needs,” said Dickie, “is the 
application of psychology to the practical busi- 
ness of detecting crime. The creation of a 
bunch of psychological detectives—men who 
are skilled in mind-reading, in all varieties of 


thought transmission, in telepathy, in ¢j 
ploration of the subconscious as well ag 
conscious mind. A psychological sleuth! ” 
“Why, with a few scientists at my digpg 
I could organize a bureau right here in 
York City, the like of which has never e; 
on the face of the earth before, and this y 
be just the time to do it.. There has. 
been an era in the history of the world, in 
city of the world, when there has been gop 
crime as there is in New York City tog, 
crime that needs detection badly. » is 
million dollars in it—let me show you.” 
With a soft lead-pencil and the back of aj 
of fare Dickie was soon engrossed in making 
million dollars once more. 7 
“You see, these detectives,” said Dick 
“these superior, trained, scientific, telepath 
sleuths will even know what crimes the crimin 
element intend to commit before they ha 
committed them, by getting into touch wif 
them telepathically. It will be the great 
crime prevention agency that the world hg 
ever seen. We should be able to sell g 
services at a high figure to every corporation 
New York City; banks and jewelry stores w 
simply have to have us. What we need is sox 
capital to organize our corporation. Son 
body’s got to go into Wall Street right a 
and get hold of the capital——” 
And then he paused, his pencil in the air, © 
“Wall Street!” he said and gave a whoop, = 
He stuck the pencil in his pocket and without” 
a word to his prospective partners in ¢ 
Psychological Detective Agency, he | 
from the tea-room, and that promising ente 
prise perished then and there. 4 
“Wall Street!” With that word there had=| 
been another click in Dickie’s mind. Pa 
Now he remembered whom the nose 
longed to! It was the nose of that spectacula 
young Wall Street operator, Theodore Jz 
All the world is aware of the sensational rise 
Theodore Jarvis, from messenger boy to a 
great stock exchange operator, and the details} 
do not need to be repeated here. 3 
Jarvis! It was Jarvis whom he had met in 
Madge Elder’s dressing-room last night, and. 
they had gone away together to get a drink 
They had planned something—planned some 
thing together—but what was it? . 3 
Dickie sat with this problem for half 
hour, but the secret resolutely refused | 
emerge any further into the light of day. 
then the notion came to Dickie that mig 
have come to many more commonplace pers 
half an hour sooner; the notion of ca 
Mr. Jarvis on the telephone. He was lid 
enough to catch him before the great you 
man left his office for the day. But Jarvis¢ 
not recall ever having met any Richard Pe 
“Don’t you remember wiat we talked 
last night?” said Dickie, wishing to heave 
that he himself could remember it. “Afters 
left Madge Elder’s dressing-room? Certail 
you must remember it!” : 
“Oh,” said Jarvis, “so we met in 
Elder’s dressing-room?” Then, with rele” 
tance: “Well, come on down and I'll see you 
Dickie was into the subway and out aga 
and into a large office-building in the finane 
district as rapidly as the Interboro om 
manage it for him. me 
Mr. Jarvis proved to be a rather ple! 
looking chap in spite of his salient probe 
and narrow forehead. But he seemed a ff 
worried when he received Dickie. BS 
He looked long at him. “You say I met} 
in Madge Elder’s dressing-room? I knev 
met somebody there, but I don’t remem 
you.” “ 4 
It was evident to Dickie that if it had} 
been for the mention of Madge Elder he 
not have got to see Mr. Jarvis at all. B 
Jarvis looked, in fact, a little suspicious of 
Dickie risked everything on one remark: 
“You don’t mean to say,” he said, “that you 
have forgotten what we talked about!” 
Mr. Jarvis was blunt. “I don’t . 
talking with you about anything, Mr. Peters. 
“But you couldn’t have forgotten a ‘@ 
that importance!”’ protested Dickie. 
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‘I didn’t know 
what careless 
washing could do 


“The twin sons of my dearest friend insist 
upon dressing exactly alike. Recently they 
announced rebelliously that the soft blue 
sweaters I had given them for their birth- 
day did not match. While one had been 
washed the other had not—and the washed 
sweater had shrunken and faded badly. 

“When their mother showed me the two 
little garments I was amazed to find that 
careless washing could make such a dif- 
ference. The laundress had rubbed one 
poor little sweater with cake soap and quite 
ruined it. Fortunately the sweater could 
be duplicated . . . Since then both sweaters 
have been washed in Lux a number of 
times and they are still soft and beautifully 
blue—to the pride and delight of the 
twins.”” Mrs. M. R. Lee, 2801 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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In Minneapolis 75% of the women questioned 
on washing woolens use Lux 





Two letters selected from the ee 5 
{ 75,000 cia during the pat | ee) 0 new-looking 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. = I couldn’t 
believe my eyes’ 


“Late in the spring I found a perfectly 
darling printed silk marked down to noth- 
ing at all! A close friend was with me 
when I bought it. And with me later when 
a passing motor car splashed muddy water 
all over it. Of course I was furious and 
almost gave the dress away when I got 
home. 

“But it was so becoming I decided to 
save it instead. It seemed just the mo- 
ment to test what you say about LUX! 
So I washed it and put it away clean when 
I went on my vacation camping trip. 
When I. came home I got the dress out 
again—and I couldn’t believe my eyes. It 
looks smarter than ever and the silk is as 
lustrous and fresh as it was when new. My 
friend says it looks even better!” Mrs. 
Karl McCormick, 80 Chatham Drive, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


95% of the women inter- 

viewed in Buffalo wash 

precious fabrics in Lux 

—most of them use the 
BIG package 








in water ’ * it’s just as safe in Lux 
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“Mr. Peters,” said Mr. Jarvis, “I never 
discuss matters of importance with perfect 
strangers.” 

“But we weren’t perfect strangers, you 
know,” said Dickie. “We were both friends of 
Madge Elder and we got better and better 
acquainted as the evening went on. We got 
terribly friendly as we had more and more 
drinks together.” 

Mr. Jarvis looked at him, still in silence for 
a moment, and then in cold dignity delivered 
himself of this declaration: 

“Mr. Peters, I never drink. Probably you 
were drinking yourself last evening, Mr. Peters, 
and talked this important matter over with 
somebody else.” 

Dickie felt somewhat humiliated and more 
than a little angry. He was conscious that the 
liquor he had drunk himself that day was dif- 
fusing an odor around Mr. Jarvis’s business 
office, and he felt he was rapidly declining, in 
Mr. Jarvis’s estimation, to the status of the 

. visionary and the souse. 

“Mr. Peters,” said Jarvis, “what is this 
important thing that you fancy you talked 
over with me last evening?” 

There it was! What was it? 

Dickie stared long at Jarvis in silence, 
hoping for even the slightest inspiration, but 
it did not come. And in another moment he 
was being gently eased out of Jarvis’s office. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Peters,” said Jarvis 
with chilly politeness. 

On the pavement outside the office-building, 
Dickie stood and stared upward between the 
great buildings at the cold, cruel sky. He had 
no doubt now that millions had been within 
his grasp. . He had lost them forever. He had 
lost them because he was.a waster, a drunkard, 
a _ne’er-do-well. It served him right. Julia 
had been right... He wasn’t a man! 

It would have interested him greatly if he 
could have seen Mr. Jarvis in the room he had 
just left, staring at the wall, and could have 
heard his murmured meditations. 

“So that,” said Mr. Jarvis, “so that is the 
bird I was drunk with last evening! My 
Lord, what did I say to him? Could I have 
told him—but no! I can’t imagine myself 
getting stewed enough to pass a tip like that 
out to a stranger! He didn’t know! If he had 
he would have come through with it!” 


Maybe, Dickie reflected, he really hadn’t 
talked with Jarvis about anything important 
the night before. Probably he hadn’t. It 
was just the idea of being with Jarvis that had 
inflamed and disordered his imagination. He 
humbly confessed to himself that he was like 
that—easily inflamed. Probably, after all, 
the thing that he had been trying to remember 
was that he had got himself engaged to 
Madge Elder. Well, anyhow, he thought, 
Julia couldn’t have anything to say to that 
now! Julia was through with him. He might 
as well call Madge up and find out the worst. 
He went into a telephone-booth. 

“Madge,” he said, warily, “I suppose a lot 
of people have been congratulating you.” 

“Only two or three people know about it 
yet, Dickie,” answered Madge’s musical voice. 
“‘And see here, don’t you tell, either, until I say 
you can. A girl wants to be the first to an- 
nounce her own engagement!’ 

“All right, Madge,” he said, with a sinking 
heart. So he was engaged to Madge Elder! 
And then, because he was a chivalrous soul, 
and fundamentally game, he said: “You know 
I’ve always been just simply crazy about you, 
Madge, old dear!’ 

There was a melodious tinkle of laughter 
from Madge. ‘You old sweetie!” she said, 
smacked a kiss into her end of the telephone 
connection, laughed again and hung up. 

Well, here it was, out at last! The impor- 
tant thing that had happened the night before 
was, after all, that he had got himself engaged 
to Madge Elder. And Julia—but he wouldn’t 
let himself think about Julia. He was miser- 
able. How could he face Madge? He couldn’t. 
He sent her a box of flowers, and a note saying 
that he would be out of town for ten days. 
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age days will give me time to think,” he 
said. 

But the next ten days were a miserable 
period for Dickie. He had losses at poker. 
He had losses at craps. He had losses at the 
grand old game of keeping one’s self-respect. 
He arose one morning and found nothing clean 
to put on—neither socks, underwear nor 
shirts. There must be at—at—well, at the 
laundry—quite a bundle of things. And, he 
calculated, the bundle should have been back 
yesterday. He had the janitor up. 

“Sure there isn’t a bundle of my laundry 
sticking around somewhere, George?’’ he in- 
quired of the colored man. 

“No, Sah,” said George. “It came ovah 
yest’day f’om Madame Julie’s, and they 
wouldn’t leave it without the money—said it 
was C. O. D.—and I didn’t have the change 
myself, Mr. Peters.” And then, sympa- 
thetically: ‘(Dey nevah done dat befo’, Mr. 
Peters—ain’t no way to treat a gen’man!” 

“Oh!” said Dickie. “All right!” 

He felt hurt. Sorry for Julia, he told him- 
self. He had never thought it possible there 
could be anything petty about her—but this 
was petty. Because she must know, she cer- 
tainly knew, that she had practically all his 
things in her possession. 

What was that bill of hers? Somewhere on 
the road towards $200. Very well, he would 
borrow the money and pay it—pay it at once. 

It was three hours before he was able to 
achieve the total sum, from different sources. 
And while he was collecting it, he also collected 
something else—inadvertently; to wit, a job. 

“T need a press-agent, Dick,” one of his 
friends, a theatrical producer, told him, “and I 
wonder if you can help me out.” 

Here it was again—a job! Dick reflected, 
and all the vicissitudes of his checkered career 
raced past his inner vision. Suddenly he felt a 
real, a genuine yearning for a job—almost any 
kind of job. For something stable and regular 
and commonplace. 

“All right, Billy, I’ll take it,” he said. And 
there was a note of something like gratitude in 
his voice. He didn’t even ask what the salary 
would be—he could trust Billy to do the fair 
thing about that. What he was after was the 
feeling of solid ground under his feet again. 
Under his spiritual feet, if you get the idea. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “I guess I'll 
have to quit being a kid sometime.” 

It’ was in this sobered mood that he stood 
before Julia again, with the money to pay the 
bill. “I'll pay the whole thing, Julia,” he said. 

“You don’t need to, Dick, if it isn’t con- 
venient right now,” said Julia. And then she 
laughed: “TI held out on you—all your things— 
because I wanted to see you, and I thought you 
were too sore to come in unless you had to.” 

“Tt’s all right, Julia—I’ll pay it now, and 
take the big bundle there home with me.” 

“You'll need it; you’ll need something clean 
to get married in,” said Julia. 

Dickie groaned. ‘Who told you?” he asked. 

“A little bird,” replied Julia. 

“T suppose it’s all over town,” said Dickie, in 
deep dejection. 

“T haven’t told anyone but you,” said Julia. 

“You haven’t?” said Dickie, in genuine 
wonderment. 

“Wake up, Stupid!” cried Julia. “I’m tell- 
ing you that I’m going to marry you.” 

And she threw her arms around him. 

What can a man do under such circum- 
stances? What a man can do, that Richard did! 

“We'll get married tomorrow,” said Julia. 
‘And the day after that, you’re going to work. 
I’ve got a job for you.” 

“T’ve got a job for myself, Julia,” he said, 
“and I’m going to work this afternoon.” He 
smiled at himself as he caught a note of pride in 
his announcement. “Before we get married!” 

She looked at him almost as a mother might 
look at a son—and yet there was something 
more than that in her regard, too; something 
more and something vitally different. 

“T—JI—I love you, Dick!” she said. “And I 
want to live with you. I—I—TI just couldn’t 
keep my hands off you any longer!” 





During the next two minutes he didn’t try 
make her, either. And then he suddenly 
laughed. She looked her inquiry. 

“T was just thinking of Madge Elder,” jy 
explained. “I got myself engaged to her. 
know.” es 

“You did?” Julia looked puzzled. Fromt, 
counter she took an afternoon paper. “Then? 
she said, “she must have broken the engage, 
= pretty quickly!” t 

e read the front-page story announc 
that Madge Elder, the actress, had been sali 
in the holy bonds of matrimony—her fi 
venture—with Theodore Jarvis, the well 
known Wall Street operator, that mornin, 

“So that’s the bird she was engaged to, and 
not me!” said Dickie. 

“Richard! Richard! You certainly do neg 
a boss!” cried Julia. And then, “This may 
Jarvis——” She paused; interrupted hersef 
Dickie waited. ‘Promise me that you'll 
me, no matter what I tell you,” she said, 

“T promise.” 

“Nothing can keep you from it?” 

“Tomorrow, as sure as the sun rises,” said 
Dickie. 

“Even if I should turn out to have beens 
desperate adventurous gambler at one tim 
in my career?” d 

“T’d like you the better for it.” 

“Even if I should turn out to be a wealthy 
woman?” 

“Even then—I’ve got no pride any mor, 
I’m licked.” 

“Well, then,” said Julia, “I am a wealthy 
woman—and this man Jarvis has something to 
do with it.” She reached under the counter 
and pulled out a soiled table-cloth and spread 
it before him. “The steam laundry does a lot 
of business for the restaurant and tea-rooms 
in this neighborhood,” she said, “and this 
table-cloth came in, with a lot of other things, 
the day after you were last here. I was over 
at the plant that day—where we do the 
washing—and as luck would have it I saw this 
table-cloth and got interested in it. Look!” 

It was, in effect, a map of a pleasant hour, 
that table-cloth. It was stained with cigaret 
ashes, and it was stained with the marks of 
glasses, and part of it was a medley of pencil 
scrawls and sketches. One profile of a face 
stood out trenchantly, in soft black pencil 
strokes—Jarvis, unmistakably Theodore Jar- 
vis, with his salient nose and narrow forehead 
and sleeked-back hair. And under it was 
written “Jarvis.” 

Dickie began to get excited; he began to 
remember—everything! “Jarvis says—Jarvis 
says’—he recognized his own handwriting 
—“Jarvis says—Midland Express—straight 
tip from Jarvis—buy Midland Ex.—straight 
tip—Jarvis says big deal—Mid. Ex.—let 
loose at—Mid. Ex. up—up—let loose at 
110—Jarvis—straight tip——” Over and over. 

This was it! Dickie looked at his own 
scrawls, speechless. Then he told her. 

“Well,” said Julia, “I played it! I hocked 
the laundry and shot the works! Margins! 
And I did what they call pyramiding—and I 
let loose at a hundred and ten! And we're 
worth a quarter of a million dollars today!” 

He blessed her for the “we’”’—and he felt, all, 
things considered, entitled to a certain measure 
of inclusion. 

“But just the same, Dick,” she said, “you'll 
keep that job—and T’ll keep the laundry.” 

But Richard was immersed in figures. 
had drawn towards him a stiff-bosomed dress 
shirt that was lying on the counter, freshly 
and finely laundered, and with the stubPof a 
soft pencil was busy organizing the Hand 
Steam Laundry Trust—a gigantic amalgama- 
tion! 

“Millions in it—millions in it,” he mur 
mured happily. 

But Julia took him tenderly and firmly by 
the ear and separated him from this sudde 
splendid dream. ‘No, Richard,” she said, 
“you're not going to spend this afternoon that 
way—you’ve got a job, and you're going 
out of here and get busy at it. Now!” 

And Richard smiled and went. 
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had assured her forcibly. “Why, if it wasn’t 
for you—why, you know——” 
“Know what?” she had prompted. 


“That if it wasn’t for you I’d bust,” he had 


It = in her father’s workshop that Sally 
met his new acquaintances. Not the bankers 
or merchant princes among whom her mother 
had visioned him taking place, but the village 
riffraff. Such as, for instance, the mechanically 
inclined young Swede who, after Sally had 
twice been observed riding with him, had been 
identified as a second chauffeur on a neigh- 
boring estate. 

“But he wanted to see how the super-charger 
on my engine worked,” Sally had protested. 
“And how could I show him unless I took him 
riding?” ; 

That was the sort of thing her mother had 
to be ready to deal with at any time, as she 
was prepared to deal with it this morning when, 
in the living-room, she turned and faced her 


husband. 

“Will you please tell me,” she demanded 
frigidly, “just what you were up to this 
morning?” ; 

“Well, you see, Emmeline,” he began, 
“Mark dropped in a couple of weeks ago to ask 
about that jigger of mine and——”’ 

“Mark?” repeated his wife, 
lifted. “Mark who?” 

Sally’s father hesitated. In his eyes was 
that slippery, evasive look that his wife well 
knew. But she was determined he should not 
evade her. Her eyes held his, relentlessly. 

“7 just don’t know his whole name—to say 
it out,” he apologized. “It’s one of those 
spaghetti names, you know.” 

“Just who and what is he?” she demanded. 

Again that maddening flicker of hesitation. 
“Why, I guess he’s what they call a wop, Emme- 
line. But”—hastily—-“‘he’s a darn nice fellow 
just the same. He knows a lot about automo- 
biles and airplanes. That was a glider he was 
explaining to us this morning——” 

“May I ask why you call him Mark?” inter- 
rupted his wife. 

“Why, that’s sorta American for his first 
name, I guess. I’ll get his name straight if 
you’re interested.” 

“Y’m not,” she snapped. ‘Will you tell me 
why you had to introduce him to Sally?” 

“Introduce him to Sally? I didn’t. She 
just happened to be around.” 

And that was the beginning of one more bad 
quarter of an hour for Samuel Middletown. 

“Woosh!” he breathed when his wife de- 
parted. 

In the meantime the tall, personable young 
foreigner, having assisted the gardener in re- 
moving the wrecked glider from the terrace, 
had turned to Sally. Her nose had swollen a 
little, but he seemed not to notice that. 

“I must go to Detroit,” he announced. 
“And I am sorry—very.” 

ore not a bad trip,” Sally reassured him 


eyebrows 


She offered him her slim, competent hand. 
It was a bit grubby at the moment, but he 

id not seem to notice that. 

.‘T hope I may see you again soon,” he said, 
his eyes meeting hers for the fraction of a sec- 
ond before, bending his fine young head, he 
kissed her fingers. 

This took her by surprise and she wasn’t 
at all sure she liked it. It was such a silly 

for a man to do. A foreign custom, of 
course. She was like her father, hopelessly 
provincial—her mother’s phrase—in her pref- 
erence for things American. And yet—she 
was still considering that “yet”? when her 
father appeared. 
; ° ag Mark?” he demanded. 
€ just went,” she explained. And added 
What happened?” 5 : 

Her father knew what she meant. “I guess,” 
retorted, with a wry grin, “that I don’t 
Tightly know. I feel kind of like the fellow who 
when he came to in the hospital said that he 
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A. Regular Fellow by Royal Brown (Continued from page 85) 


was driving along peaceful and when he saw 
the train, blew his horn politely to let it know 
he was coming, but the darned thing didn’t pay 
any attention.” 

Sally grinned. Then: “I suppose she 
wanted to know where you picked him up,” 
she said. ‘“Did—you tell her?” ~ 

“Well—not exactly. I just sort of let out 
that he was a wop but a regular fellow when 
you got to know him.” 

“Wop!” echoed Sally indignantly, and then 
bit her lip. She was silent fora second. Then: 
“Tf Mother learns the truth she’ll murder you.” 

“Maybe so. But as they used to say when I 
was a boy, it’s a long worm that has no turn- 
ing—and I’m just about plumb ready to turn. 
If I’d known that darned invention of mine was 
going to land me in all this——” 

He turned, cocked an eye toward the south- 
ern facade of all the magnificence of which he 
was presumptive owner. 

“T reckon that the man who wouldn’t be 
happy with a place like that would be discon- 
tented in jail even,” he remarked. “Guess I 
must be as-ornery as your mother says.” 

As ornery, he might have put it, as her 
mother was proclaiming him at that moment. 
To Victoria who, of recent years, had adopted 
the habit of partaking of a Continental break- 
fast in bed at eleven. 

Lackadaisically she listened to her mother’s 
résumé of the morning’s crop of annoyances. 

‘Well, if you’re asking my advice,” she com- 
mented, ‘“‘you know what it is. We could easily 
live abroad, you know.” 

She let it drop there. It was part of her pose 
never to urge anything strongly. She was 
twenty-four and had been presented to society 
ateighteen. At the time her début had seemed 
to presage wonderful things. They had failed 
to come. She had, at times, even suffered the 
torture meted out to those who, at dances, lack 
partners. 

This had reddened her eyes unbecomingly 
then in spite of her mother’s vehement reas- 
surances. 

“Tt’s just because you’re finer than the other 
girls,” the latter half comforted, half raged. 
“You aren’t common—you don’t pet and 
cheapen yourself.” 

At first that had seemed poor balm to Vic- 
toria. No sophisticate then, she had had a 
healthy desire to be sought out. At the begin- 
ning of what would have been her second season 
her mother had taken her abroad. There Vic- 
toria had discovered that American girls were 
really considered crude, lacking in culture and 
distinction. She had set herself to the task of 
acquiring both. As a superior, protective 
veneer—though she had not realized that. 

It had not proved difficult. One wore odd, 
arresting costumes, had a special shingle de- 
signed for one’s type. One read not popular 
novels, but only the books the intelligentsia 
talked about. One lifted one’s piucked eye- 
brows at the mention of any native author and 
one agreed with anybody European that any- 
thing American was quite impossible. 

One might have wondered why Victoria 
chose to live in America. She didn’t. Nor did 
her mother. They would have preferred to 
live abroad. But Samuel Middletown em- 
phatically preferred not to. 

“No siree bob!” he had announced, with the 
absolute finality that was occasionally at his 
command. “If you think I’d live where a man 
can’t talk to anybody but frog-eaters you’re 
everlastingly mistaken.” 

Which had ended the matter for him. But 
not for Victoria. 

“T don’t see the slightest reason in the world 
why his wishes should rule you,” Victoria had 
calmly assured her mother. “A divorce could 
be easily arranged for—and secured in Paris.” 

“Victoria!” her mother had gasped. She 
was, after all, not without certain inbred Con- 
necticut inhibitions. 

“Why not?” Victoria had persisted. ‘You 
have not a taste in common. You can’t change 








him. And it does seem that you owe something 
to me.” 

Her mother knew what she meant. Abroad, 
Victoria had never lacked attentions. Both 
a French count and a Russian prince had been 
obviously much intrigued by Victoria—or at 
least by something about her. To Mrs. Middle- 
town it had been made clear that Victoria could 
either be a countess in France or a princess in 
Russia. She had been dazzled, yet kept her 
head. 

“Europe is full of penniless adventurers,” 
she had reminded herself fearfully. “One 
should make investigations first.” 

The trouble was that she did not know how 
to set about investigating. As a result, both 
suitors, left desolate, had murmured something 
about coming to America. So Mrs. Middle- 
town, swelling with pride, had reported to her 
husband. He had always been partial to Sally 
and it had been her chance to. make him see 
that half the nobility of Europe—this being the 
impression she gave—admired Victoria beyond 
words. 

But Mr. Middletown’s reaction was purely 
personal. He had visions of the house being 
filled with lords and dukes. After a time he 
rested easier. 

“T guess they couldn’t dig up the price of a 
trip over,” he told Sally, in his crude American 
way. 

Of course Victoria and her mother had been 
abroad since. Enough to realize what could be 
accomplished there. If, that is, they could 
establish themselves permanently, achieve a 
Continental. background. 

This was always in their thought and it was 
that to which Victoria referred this June 
morning. 

Mrs. Middletown hesitated. 
set uncompromisingly. ‘I shall at least offer 
this place for sale,” .she announced. “It has 
become impossible—thanks to your father. I 
will not tell him that I would prefer a separa- 
tion, but it will amount to that. We will go 
abroad for an indefinite period. He, of course, 
will stay in America.” She rose. ‘I will speak 
to him now—at once,” she promised. 

But that proved impossible. Mr. Middle- 
town, she discovered, had gone off with Sally. 
Presumably to his workshop. They were 
neither of them present at luncheon or visible 
during the afternoon, and dinner was being 
served when they finally appeared. 

“T have decided,” said Mrs. Middletown 
, once, “to close this place and offer it for 

a e ? 


Then her lips 


“‘What’s that?” gasped her husband. 

“Victoria and I will spend the summer—and 
probably the winter abroad,” she went on, as 
inexorable as the Delphic sibyl. ‘Our plans 
are uncertain—and I assumed that you and 
Sally would not care to keep this place up just 
for yourselves.” 

“You said a mouthful,” approved he cor- 
dially. ‘All I ask,” he plunged on genially, “‘is 
that you don’t let Victoria get married to one 
of those foreign dukes or princes. [——” 

He stopped, conscious of gathering electric- 
ity. And forked lightning would have lashed 
at him had not the butler entered at the 
moment. 

“The Marchese della Fiuggi,”’ he announced, 
as if savoring the title, “‘presents his compli- 
ments and wishes to ask if——” 

“The Marchese della—della what?” gasped 
Mrs. Middletown. 

She rose automatically, missing the cold dis- 
approval in the butler’s eyes as her own ques- 
tioned Victoria’s. She had no memory of any 
Marchese della anything met abroad, but 
surely 

“I guess,” her husband announced, in the 
placatory tone that presaged fear of punish- 
ment, “he kind of wants to speak to me, 
Emmeline.” 

“To you!” she snorted. 
makes you think——”’ 

“Well, you see, Emmeline,” he explained, 
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who used to say it with 
epigrams in dear old 
Padua, experience is the 
teacher of fools. Titus 
left this vale of tears 
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by H. C. WITWER 


“No time for Yale took college | 


home” says H. C. Witwer 


H. C. Witwer, popular short story writer, 
confessed that he has acquired a college 
education without going to any college. In 
response to a query concerning the classical 
literary flavor of the opening paragraphs and 
titles of his current stories in Collier’s and in 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, Witwer produced 
a letter he had just written to a friend in 
New York. 

“T most assuredly have a Five-Foot Shelf,’’ 
he wrote, “and if you don’t think T use it 
constantly for inspiration, reference and 
mental calisthenics, you should see the well 
thumbed pages.’ 

In response to further inquiries, Witwer 
said that he has been successively a news- 
boy, soda jerk, circus publicity writer, sports 
editor, and short story writer. “I have never 
had time to be an inmate of dear old Yale,”’ 
he added, “but a constant inmate of my 
home; has-been 
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“it’s that young feller that was here with the 
glider this morning. He’s sort of a markayzay 
something or other and I just called him Mark 
for short, as I told you.” 

The butler cleared his throat austerely. 
“The Marchese della Fiuggi,’’ he announced, 
in the chilliest tone at his command, “wishes 
to know if he may speak to Miss Sally.” 

“To—to seal murmured her mother 
dazedly. 

They all looked at Sally. She, helping her- 
self to another roll, buttered it and set her 
charming teeth into it with relish. 

“Tell the Marchese that I’m busy just now,” 
she retorted coolly. “But if he’ll stick around 
I'll see what I can do for him.” 

Her mother sat down heavily. ‘‘Where and 
when did you meet this Marchese?” she de- 
manded of her spouse. 

“Why, he came into the shop a couple of 
weeks ago,” he explained apologetically. “He’ s 
sort of a mechanical, too, like I told you.’ 

“And tried to borrow money—asked you to 
invest in something,” she sneered. “How do 
you know he’s a Marchese, anyway?” 

‘Well, I couldn’t go on the stand and swear 
to it,” he confessed. “But he didn’t try to 
borrow anything. He’s pretty well fixed him- 
self, I reckon. He just wanted to look over 
that jigger of mine. He makes cars, you know. 
They sell for eighteen thousand apiece.” 

“Why didn’t you introduce him to me?” she 
broke in furiously. 

“You sort of didn’t give me a chance to,” he 
reminded her. “I——” 

He stopped. She had risen from her chair 
as if pulled by an invisible string. She was 
going to see this Marchese for herself. 

She saw him. In the living-room. He smiled 
his swift, boyish grin and bending over her 
fingers, acknowledged her introduction of her- 
self with exquisite grace. 

“T have one of my own cars outside,” he ex- 
plained. “I wish very much to show it to your 
daughter. I am sorry that it is but for two, but 
if I may have the privilege of taking her for a 
little ride——” 

“‘Why—of course,” fluttered Mrs. Middle- 
town. She gathered herself, smiled bewitchingly. 
“But you must drop in after your ride,” she 
added. “I want you to meet my other daugh- 
ter, Victoria. She has been much abroad and 
she knows your beloved Italy very well. And 
loves it, too.” 

“T shall be charmed,” he assured her cour- 
teously—and glanced past her. 

Exquisitely languid, as was her pose, 
Victoria had drifted in and was registering a 
wholly specious surprise at finding the room 
occupied. 

“Victoria, I wish to present the Marchese 
della Fiuggi,’”’ said her mother proudly. 

The Marchese, she felt, would now have no 
reason to judge her by her husband or Sally. 
And immediately she saw that the Marchese 
was impressed. Surprised, doubtless, that any- 
body so crude and tomboyish as Sally could 
claim such a sister as Victoria. 

“J wonder,” she suggested to Victoria the, 
moment the Marchese had finished expressing. 
his pleasure, “if you would care for a little ride 
in the Marchese’s car.” She turned to the 
Marchese, smiling archly. ‘You'll have plenty 
of time—Sally lets nothing hurry her away 
from the table.” 

The Marchese said he was charmed. He 
was helping Victoria into his car, solicitously, 
when Sally finally appeared in the living-room. 

“‘Fast work,’’ commented Sally—and 
yawned. 

She was nowhere in sight when the Marchese 
and Victoria returned, nor did she appear dur- 
ing the half-hour that Mrs. Middletown held 
him in conversation. When he finally took his 
departure Mrs. Middletown turned immedi- 
ately to her older daughter. 

‘‘What do you think of him?” she demanded 
breathlessly. 

‘Rather nice,”’ conceded Victoria languidly. 

But her mother was not to be fooled. Their 
minds worked together. The Marchese had 
informéd them, with evident regret, that he 


must go to Detroit. But he had accepted 
with satisfying alactity, Mrs. Middletos 0 
suggestion that he come to ‘see them on 
return.. She had forgotten; ‘so ‘soon, that, 
had planned to sell the place. . Her new pis 
filled a moment of silence..» Then: . 

“Oh, my Lord!” said Victoria... “Ho 
pressibly crude!” 

This, her mother realized a second late; 
ferred to Sally, visible through the ae ' 
windows. Victoria did not know—and w 
not have credited’ it anyway—that’ Sally. 
glimpsed the Marchese’s car‘ parked in 4 
drive and been irresistibly drawn to it, as 
always was to anything mechanical. To Vj 
toria, it seemed as obvious that she had mail 
for and waylaid the Marchese as it was f 
without waiting to be solicitously helped im 
even bothering to open the side door, Sallyy : 

swinging herself. into the car. * 

“And that,” commented. ‘Vittoria: bi 
“4s: why all cultured Europea 
can’ irls to conduct themsel ves. si : 
I’d like” —viciously—‘“‘to wring he neck,” 


And her mother felt almost the same ¢ de ca 


as Sally and the Marchese drove’ away. 
second, thought provided a ray of re 


“At least he can see you're different,” she ; 


sured Victoria. =e 
The late June dusk was setting in with: 
first stars, peering through. A glow in thee 
presaged the emergence from the Sound.of; 
moon:- ‘Toward'that glow the Marchese dro 
the motor. throbbing softly. « rg 
“That’s a smooth-running motor,” approve 
Sally. . “But then it ought to be—at the rice. 
He glanced at her-but. said nothings 4 Ty 
speedometer mounted steadily. .-Jt- toy 
sixty and speed became both an-into: 
adrug. They were silent until a risé 
gave them a. glimpse of the Sound 
moon, an orb of orange, just rising. 
spilling.glory with prodigal largesse: A 
left. was a silvery strip of beach washed by 
moon-witched tide. : °° ; 
He-turned to her, ‘the speedometer. 
rapidly. ;‘‘Could we park here?” hea 
petuously. “And just walk a little?” + 
“But I thought,” she protested, “that it 
the car I was to see—not the night.”’: bingy 
did add, “I’m not-sure ,what the Tale 
are—probably they forbids ‘Sal vont migh 
take a chance.” 


The brakes. went ‘on, ,the car sirungite the: 


side of the road. , A few seconds -la 
were on the beach. 

Sally drew a deep breath. “It.is beat i 
she murmured. “But. I suppose—unless* 
are too polite to—you will assure me that 
is much more beautiful.” 

He did not answer her for.a: thoment. 
are very American, aren’t you?’’ he “ane 
his eyes seeking ‘hers. “What th 
one-hundred-percent ioe 

“And that,” protested Sally, “is an a’ 


thing to be, I'm told—but I’m afraid lam, 1 


don’t mean that I think it’s perfect, but—well,_ 
I simply can’t imagine wanting to live: 


where else. . Mother doesn’t feel that way—OF 3 


Victoria. But Father and I—~” 

“T think,” -he broke in, ‘that. that is ba 
admire your father—and you so. much, 
are so American. You do-not seem to t 
you must excuse it, as so. many. 


people: da. _ 
They seem ashamed and tell me T must ea 


America its faults. When I see so few. 
them——” 

“Oh, we have them—lots of them.” 

“Of course. They tell me there is po 
even here. But one can hardly. believ 
Even your shop-girls and your stenographe! 
they dress and carry themselves like + 
cesses. And they are so charming, too. 


your great cities. So many, all in one countrye 


New York—I think of it as even greater th 
Imperial ‘Rome; Chicago——” 

“Gosh—how the newspaper reporters ual 
love you!” observed Sally. “Just the same 
you wouldn’t want to be American yo 
would you?” 


“T wish I might hecoune American enough 0" 


that you would approve’of me,”’ he answeé 
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/NLY FOR THOSE 


WHOSE NOSTRILS ARE KEENLY 


ATTUNED TO SCENTS 


Out of a room heavy with a medley 
of tobacco odors—into a dark, fresh 
night. 

There, floating up from a garden, is 
a harmony of scent. 

You catch the sweet and haunting 
odor of oleander—there flashes through 
your mind the picture of a low white 
house on the coast, almost hidden by 
the deep rose-red blossoms. 

The timid smell of a wild rose vine 
—and in your mind's eye you see a 
spot in Cornwall where the wild roses 
were thick last May. 

But such graceful and elusive asso- 
ciations are only for persons keenly 
appreciative of scents. 

To them, pictures conjured up by 
scents are more real, more lovely than 
the original. 

To them, nothing is complete with- 
out its scent . . . old books would not 
be old without their odor of paper and 
ink —a teakwood table would not be 
rare without its oriental fragrance — 
and a soap would be unthinkable with- 
out the delicacy of a scent. 

To the lovers of fragrance, a bath 
with Cashmere Bouquet Soap gives 
sensuous joy. They would no more 
bathe with an unscented soap than 
they would have their garden planted 
with paper roses and wax tulips. 

Only for those who are gifted 
with scent-consciousness is Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap made; only by those 
who revel in its distinguished fra- 
grance is it used. 

Exceptionally precious are the 
scents in Cashmere Bouquet Soap... 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Colgate & Co., Dept. 30 I, 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me a free sample cake of Cash- 
mere Bouquet, with a copy of “Nature's 


Way to Lovely Skin.” 














in addition to giving the soap dainti- 
ness and refinement, these scents make 
the lather gently, gloriously cleansing. 

A full-sized cake of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap is twenty-five cents at 
drug stores. 


A sample cake will please you or 
leave you quite indifferent 


The piquancy of Cashmere Bouquet 
scent —are you responsive to its deli- 
cacy? A sample cake will acquaint 
you with this delightful scent —will 
give you several pleasant baths. 
Cashmere Bouquet, being a “hard- 
milled” soap, lasts a long time. 

Send in the coupon—we will return 
to you a free sample cake together with 
a tiny book on the care of the skin. In 
this book, “Nature’s Way to Lovely 


Skin,” all advice is endorsed by a 


skin specialist. 
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Front teeth 


Back teeth 


All are 
“Smiling Teeth’’ 


when you use the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
brush 


HE success of a smile 
depends on your teeth. 

Frequently front teeth give a 
good report of brushing but a 
generous smile puts the back 
teeth on parade too. Can the 
back ones stand the test of a 
smile? To keep all your teeth 
beautiful and sound usea brush 
that cleans them all. Some 
brushes won’t let you do this. 
But the Pro-phy-lac-tic will. 

Sold by all dealers in the U. S., 
Can., and all over the world. 
Three sizes— Adult, Small, Baby; 
with white handles or colored 
transparent handles—red, green, 
orange. Prices in U.S. and Can. 
are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro- 
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phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Three different bris- 
tle textures—hard, medium, soft. For those 
who prefer a larger bristle surface, we make 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic with four rows of bris- 
tles. Price 60c. 





‘What makes you think I don’t?’ asked 
Sally. 

“Because,” he explained, “I know that to 
you I am but an alien who has come here from 
another land and will return. there and who is, 
therefore—what. is it you say?—nothing in 
your young life!”’ 

It was true. But that he should have 
guessed it surprised her. They had seen a 
great deal of each other these last two weeks, 
much more than her mother dreamed or even 
her father realized. He had a boyish enthusi- 
asm for the same things that she liked, he had 
proved himself a gay and charming fellow ex- 
perimenter. But he wasn’t American. 

The most she could say for him was that 
had he been an upstanding young six-footer 
named Tommy Jones or something like that, 
she—well, she’d like him better. A lot, even. 

“But you are going back to Italy,”’ was what 
she said to him now. 

“T must—sometime,” he admitted. “But— 
my heart will stay here.” 

“You—love America that much?” she mur- 
mured. 

“T love you that much,” he replied. 

She had not expected this. Or at least not 
so soon. Yet she wasn’t surprised. And an ex- 
quisite little thrill ran through her. 

“But—but you hardly know me,” she re- 
minded him, in a voice that sounded strange 
to her. “If you did # ; 

“T should love you that much more,” he 
assured her firmly. “But why need we argue 
it? It is hopeless, I know.” 

She risked a glance at him and their eyes 
met and held. Then hesmiled. But the move- 
ment of his lips, revealing his strong, beauti- 
fully white teeth, was quite different from the 
boyish grin she was more familiar with. 

“OQh—Mark!”’ she cried impulsively. “If 
you only were American! Or anything but a 
Marchese. I simply couldn’t be a Marchesa. 
I should have to become somebody else, become 
dignified and——” 

“T would not have you become anything 
else,” he protested swiftly. 

“And live in a palace,” she all but wailed. 

‘What you live in now is a palace really,” 
he reminded her. “It is only in America that 
anybody but the king himself lives in palaces. 
In Italy——”’ 

‘“‘And your people would think me a savage,” 
she plunged on. “As I am.” 

“J am the head of my own house,” he as- 
sured her, with swift dignity. ‘I make my 
own choice—I am not to be questioned.” 
There he stopped short, remembering that it 
was not for him to choose after all. “My 
heart,” he amended, “and not my people 
would have had what you Americans call the 
say-so. For me there is but one always—-she 
whose hand I kiss now and—in memory, 
always.” And, taking her hand, he placed his 
lips to it. 

The moonlight which drenched land and sea 
seemed to focus on them and—she caught her 
breath, unconsciously—to find a focus in him. 














For, that is, all these vagrant yet irresistible 


|forces that nature so ceaselessly unleashes, 
| which send the birds north in the spring, make 


roses to bloom in June, arch the stallion’s neck 


| and forever cause youth to call to youth. 


Especially on a night like this. The sort of 
night when eyes darken, pulses beat riotously 
and a new and thrilling significance is given to 
the most significant of all Biblical verse: ““Male 
and female created He them.” 

Therein lies all the history of the world. In 
it is the explanation of why kings and queens 
risk their crowns and sometimes, even literally, 
lose their heads, why dynasties fall and why 
little Miss Ritz elopes with her riding master. 

It also explains the impulse which betrayed 
Sally to him—and to herself. 

“You’ll—you’ll get over it,’’ she said, im- 
petuously, breathlessly. ‘We both will.” 

“Both!” he echoed. “You—you don’t mean 
that—that——” 

“T don’t mean anything of the sort,” she lied 
swiftly, desperately. “I—just mean that a 

She did not finish, could not. Something 
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had happened to her. And what she might 
have said would not have mattered anywa: 
because she was, all in a second, in his pb 
He had reached out and gathered her in. Just 
as any hundred-percent American—or any 
man—must have at such a moment. 

And it was not her hand that he kissed this 
time. 
“Will—will we have to live in Italy alll the 
time?”. asked Sally piteously—piteously be. 
cause she knew now, irrevocably, that where he 
led she must follow. 

“Tn Italy?” he echoed, still holding her tight, 
‘Why, I must go there sometimes, and I 
you will go there with me when I do. If not 
my stay will be very brief there.” : 

“But—but your home is there—and your 
family and your business!”’ 

“It was only of my business that I even 
thought,” he confessed. “At times I must 
visit my factory where my cars are made. 
But it is here that they are sold, you know, 
In Italy, or anywhere abroad, there are few 
people to pay the price I ask. America is my 
best market and——” 

“You—you mean you will be here most of 
the time?” she pxaned. 

“Of course. -I may even have an American 
factory soon like——” 

“You dear, darned goop!” she breathed. 
“Why didn’t you tell me that in the first 
place?” 

“Because I was afraid that even in America 
you might find me impossible,” he replied 
humbly. Yet his embrace @ more mas- 
terful and his adoring voice even dared tease 
her as he added, “I will still be a Marchese in 
America—your people will not let me forget 
that if I would.” 

“Oh, I can stand that,” Sally assured him. 
“Tt’s a defect, of course, but——” 

She glanced up at him, under her lashes— 
and was punished as she deserved. And 
proved a glutton for punishment, too. The 
moon had made appreciable progress toward 
the zenith before either spoke again. 








“T suppose,” murmured Sally then, in the 
dreamiest of voices, “that we simply must go 
back. And—break the news to the family. 
Gosh—won’t it knock Mother’s eyes out”! 

It did. It was some time before Mrs. 
Middletown could actually credit it, and even 
then she couldn’t explain it. 

But Victoria could—and did. At once. 

“They have much in common—including 
very common tastes,” she commented dis- 
dainfully. “Imagine anyone who could live 
anywhere else preferring to live in America!” ~ 

But at the moment her mother was not as. 
well attuned to Victoria’s thoughts as nor- 
mally. In fact, she wasn’t even listening. 
“It’s a very old and distinguished title, I be- 
lieve,” she remarked thoughtfully. “And—of 
course we can’t go abroad just now after all. 
Unless Sally would care to go to Paris to select 
her trousseau. But I don’t suppose she 
would.” 

“Sally!” sneered Victoria. ‘She’d as soon 
be married in riding-breeches. Don’t you know 
her that well by now?” 

Sally’s mother did. She had dismissed Sally 
as impossible, washed her hands of her long 
ago. And yet—well,-she did not usually ap- 
prove of the language in which her husband 
expressed his emotions, but what he had said 
when the news was broken ran through her 
mind, expressing hers. : 

“Jerusalem the Golden!’ Samuel Middle- 
town had exploded. “If Sally marries Mark I 
suppose she'll be a Markayza. Who'd ’a 
thunk it?” 

Meanwhile, in the moonlight, the Marchese 
was saying good night. For the twentieth or 
thirtieth time. 

“T shall not go to Detroit just yet,” he as 
sured Sally. And added, just as Tommy — 
Jones might have, “What time can I see you 
tomorrow?” aid 

“Well,” replied the Markayza-to-be, “I 
usually get up at six and take a swim. If—— 

“J,” said the Marchese, “will be there with — 
bells on!” 
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EFRESHING, revivifying, delightful are the 
fine powders of Houbigant, when used 

after the bath. They touch the skin lightly, with 
the loveliest lasting fragrances — Subtilité, so- 
phisticated as the Orient; Quelques Fleurs, like 
a gay French bouquet; Le Parfum Ideal, remi- 
niscent of romance; Mon Boudoir, a languorous, 
luxurious odeur; or Le Temps des Lilas, the true 
perfume of Spring lilacs. @ Houbigant Dusting 
Powder is in a smart French box with a flufly, 
flat puff. It is $1.50 Bo ae Houbigant Talcum 
Powder isin a glass bottle with shaker top,$ 1.00. 


HOUBIGANT BATH SALTS 
EFFERVESCENT BATH TABLETS — SOAP 


Sachets, fragrant with five Houbigant odeurs, will be sent you 
with the booklet, “Things Perfumes Whisper” upon request. 
Houbigant, Inc., Dept. 202, 539 West 45th Street, New York 
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back, and there are a hundred other things of 
which you know hardly anything.’ 

‘* “All you say is true,’ said Miss Ada. ‘We 
shall meet with many difficulties, but there is 
Mr. Maxwell.’ 

“Miss Pinkie, who had begun to hum ‘Annie 
Laurie,’ stopped suddenly. ‘Mr. Maxwell can 
advise us only about our investments.’ 

“The truth is that we know very little 
about our affairs,’ said Miss Ada. ‘Do you 
think, Charlotte——’ 

“TI have said all I have to say, but you 
will not listen to me,’ Miss Charlotte answered. 

““*We are not angry with you, Charlotte,’ 
said Miss Ada, bolding out her hand; ‘Pinkie 
is not angry. with you, nor am I.’ 

“‘T am glad to hear it, for there’s no use 
being taken aback, Ada,’ Miss Charlotte re- 
plied. « “The thing is to find some way out. 
I don’t-think anything else will stop him, but 
I am: sorry if I offended you. I know I am 
always: wrong and:shall say no more.’ 

“*Charlotte!’ said Miss Ada. ‘But what 
we should like to hear is what put the word 
marriage into your mind?’ 

“Why, the dreadful difficulty we are in, 
of course—what else?’ 

“« Ves, yes, the difficulty; but how do you 
propose to communicate your wish?—that’s 
what we mean, isn’t it, Pinkie?’ 

“« ‘Yes, Ada, Charlotte’s wish.’ 

“* ‘Not my wish,’ cried Miss Charlotte, ‘but 
to save you and Pinkie——’ 

“ ‘Arid yourself, Charlotte!’ 

“ “Yes, of course,’ Miss Charlotte answered. 

“ ‘But we fail‘to see how your wish, for lack 
of a better word, may be communicated to 
Trout. Do you propose that we should write 
to him?’ 

‘No, no, Ada, not write. What we have 
to propose would seem ridiculous in a letter, 
and if he refused all three he’d have the letter 
to show.’ 

“<T have always believed Trout to be a 
strictly honorable man,’ said Miss Ada. 

“““So have I,’ Miss Charlotte answered; 
‘but we are creatures of circumstance, and 
think what our position in the town would be 
with our letter in the pocket of the landlord 
| of the George.’ 

“‘ ‘Charlotte! Charlotte!’ cried both sisters. 
“ ‘Tt’s very easy to cry “Charlotte! Char- 
lotte!’’? but we are within three days of the 
| catastrophe. You ask me what we are to do. 
| We must just tell him to pick and choose.’ 
| ‘Tt seems a little brutal,’ said Miss Ada. 
| ‘*You can put it differently, if you like; 
| you can ask him if he ever thought of marrying 
| one of us.’ 
| ‘There is no use asking him that, for I 
}am sure he never thought of such a thing!’ 
| cried Miss Pinkie. ‘And when do you propose 
| that we should put the question to Trout?’ 
|. “ ‘He will come up here tomorrow morning 
| to receive orders for the last time but one,’ 
"= | said Miss Charlotte defiantly. 

| _ “How did you say, Charlotte, that we 
| | should make this proposal to Trout?’ 

“T think the simplest way, Ada, is always 
the best way.’ 

“<The simplest way!’ said Miss Ada. 

“ ‘But which is the simplest way?’ Miss 
Pinkie lisped, speaking to herself. 

“<Since you are willing to take him, Char- 
lotte,’ said Miss Ada, ‘wouldn’t it be better 
that you should put the question?’ 

“<But he may not choose me; he may, 
and very likely will choose you, Ada, or maybe 
you, Pinkie. You must be prepared to take 
him if you are chosen. I think you had-better 
take the lead, Ada, in this matter, too.’ 

“ ‘You’re very selfish, Charlotte!’ 

“Tt will not be me, I am sure of it,’ said 
Miss Charlotte. ‘I wonder what kind of 
women he likes—blond or dark?’ ” 
| “How did all this story come to your ears, 
+ | John—all the talk of the sisters? You prattle 

| it all as if you had it by heart.” 

| “Tle story has been going round Sandwich 
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for thirty years or more, sir. I use bits of 
own here and there, but I’m telling the sto 
just as I heard it and as everybody else has 
heard it.” 

“A legend,” said I, “rather than a sto 
a legend being the work of several, a story the 
work of one. But continue, John.” 

‘Well, there they were the next morning 
sitting on the sofa all arow, trying to k 
up their courage, Miss Charlotte being not less 
frightened than the others when it came to the 
point of popping the question to Trout.” 

“Which was it, John, that spoke to him?” 

“T have always heard, sir, that it was Miss 
Ada, and that she said: ‘Trout, this is our last 
day together, unless you marry one of us.’ 

“Marry one of you!’ said Trout. 

“We know you never thought of such a 
thing, Trout, we know you didn’t, but we had 
to think, and after all what is best for all. of 
us must be the right thing to do.’ 

““¢There’s a great deal of -wisdom in what 
you say, miss.’ 

“So, Trout, you are willing to forego the 
George?’ 

“Well, miss, I’m so taken aback by what 
I’ve just heard that perhaps it would be better 
for us all to think it over. I will give you my 
answer the day after tomorrow.’ On. these 
words Trout turned round sharply and was 
about to leave the room, but when he came to 
the door (this is how he used to tell the story 
himself), something seemed to speak within 
him. He returned to the ladies and said: I 
have thought it out. I will.’ 

“€ You will take one of us?’ said Miss Ada. 
‘Then you will have to choose, Trout.’ 

“‘Oh, miss!’ Trout used to say that~his 
heart seemed to stop beating, and that he stood 
like a stock before the three Miss: Pettigues 
till at last Miss Ada said: 

*€ ‘Well, which do you choose?’ 

“Miss Ada’s words brought courage to 
Trout, and he said: ‘You do beautiful water- 
colors, Miss Ada, and Miss Pinkie sings like 
a lark or Jenny Lind; but I have no thought 


for such things, and you won’t take it amiss .. 


if I say that I could do better with Miss 
Charlotte? You don’t mind my frankness?’ 

“Not in the least, Trout, not in the least; 
on the contrary, we admire it,’ said Miss 
Pinkie. 

“At these words Trout was more embar- 
rassed than before, for he didn’t know how 
to get out of the room, nor did he know in 
what terms to address his future sisters-in-law; 
and it was whilst feeling himself the biggest 
fool in Sandwich, unable to go forward or to 
go back, that Miss Charlotte said: ‘Herbert!’ 

“It was the Herbert that woke him up. 
‘Trout today, miss; Herbert and Charlotte 
after the ceremony!’ 

“Miss Ada and Miss Pinkie could not keep 
back a smile, and the success of his quip 
enabled Trout to tell the ladies that the mar- 
riage would take place by special license. 

“«T must have a new dress, for I haven't 
had one for two years,’ Miss Charlotte inter- 
rupted, ‘and I’d like to be married in gray 


silk trimmed with pink ribbons. What do you ° 


say, Pinkie?’ 

“Trout drew himself up. No smile appeared 
on his face, for though a hearty, communicative 
man, he knew how to keep his countenance 
when the occasion required, and the story, 
as his cronies ‘tell it, is that he spoke without 
faltering, though it was difficult, saying that 
he would advise an immediate trip to London 
in search of the gray silk gown and wedding 
presents, for—— He stopped on the ‘for, 
and spoke instead of the necessity for silence. 
Nobody, he said, need be told of the wedding; 


and nobody would have known anything about — 
it before the ceremony if the question had not ~ 


arisen on the door-step whether Trout sho 


go to church sitting inside with the ladies, or 00. ; 


the box with the coachman. 


“Miss Charlotte was all for his sitting inside. . 


with them, but Miss Ada and Miss Pinkie 
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thought otherwise and the bickering was only 
brought to an end by Trout pushing his bride 
inside the phaeton, jumping on the box, 
and telling the coachman to whip up the horses. 
After the wedding, of course, the phaeton was 
waiting at the church door to take the bridal 
y back to the Red House, and when Trout 
came out with his bride on his arm Miss Ada 
and Miss Pinkie whispered to him that they 
were going to walk home; and they walked on 
quickly to escape from the gapers and gazers. 
“The church isn’t more than a couple of 
hundred yards from the Red House, so Miss 
Ada and Miss Pinkie arrived not long after 
the phaeton, which had not yet left the front 
door. On the steps were Mr. and Mrs. Trout, 
with the footman and housemaid, and the 
other servants looking out of the windows, 
and the joke that’s been going round ever 
since is Miss Charlotte’s asking if she was 
to sleep in the basement with Trout or if 
Trout was to sleep with her in the bridal 


chamber. : 

“{ don’t believe myself that Miss Charlotte 
could have put such a question to Trout or 
to the head housemaid, but there’s no saying 
what a woman without much restraint on her 
tongue at any time will blurt out in an emer- 

. If she didn’t say it, it was as well 
invented as those remarks generally are, for it’s 
just what she might have said. 

“Hearsay, sir, hearsay, but there’s sometimes 
good truth in hearsay, and never has there been 
such hearsay about a wedding in Kent as there 
was about this one. Everybody’s tongue was 
wagging for months; whoever wasn’t a prophet 
was a prophetess. And all agreed on one 
thing, that Trout wouldn’t be able to break 
with the old habit of backing his fancy for 
some of the big handicaps. And a number 
came round to the belief that Trout would 
waste all his wife’s fortune at the George. So 
long as the marriage was an unhappy one, it 
didn’t seem to matter to anybody how the 
unhappiness came about. 

“But the marriage wasn’t unhappy; Trout 
was loyal to his wife. He never told her to 
shut up—no disrespectful words of that kind 
were ever spoken by him. She couldn’t keep 
her tongue quiet, which is to say that Trout 
didn’t get his fifteen hundred a year for noth- 
ing; but he never complained, and when his 
wife died the gossip began again, all the 
prophets and prophetesses agreeing that he 
would marry a second time. But which of 
the sisters would he marry? 

“Of course, they all knew that marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister wasn’t legal; 
but, people said, rather than lose Trout, they’ll 
try it again! And nobody will ever know 
whether it was the unlawfulness of such a 
marriage or Miss Ada’s ill health that stayed 
Trout from marrying again into the same 
family. For him to marry into another family 
would have been out of the question. Miss 
Ada and Miss Pinkie couldn’t have borne it, 
and Trout would have been a hard-hearted 
man if he had brought a stranger into the 
Red House. 

“Miss Ada was taken ill soon after her sister’s 
death; she was an invalid for some years; 
and Trout continued to serve his sisters-in-law 
just as he had done when he was their servant, 
managing everything for them, his conduct 
never changing during Miss Pinkie’s lifetime, 
though she outlived Miss Ada by many years. 
It was not until Trout had buried her that the 
sportsman that was always in him began to 
break out again. 

“Trout was then worth something like five 
thousand a year, and a man with five thou- 
sand a year is not satisfied with backing 
other people’s horses. Though he bet in 
hundreds, he was not satisfied; he must have 
a horse of his own. About that time Colonel 
McAllister’s stud was up for sale, fifteen 
thoroughbreds, mares, yearlings, platers, and 

ers, with one galloper amongst them, 
and it was a great day indeed for Trout, and 
4 great day for Sandwich, when Lady Olympia 
won the Canterbury Steeplechase. My belief 
48, sir, that when luck once gets hold of a man 
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come back’ 
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She was a typical American 
woman—clever, capable, active. 


But gradually it dawned on her © 
that her endurance was slipping. 
Often she would come home with a “draggy”, tired feeling. And the 
tell-tale lines in her face—these were disturbing too. 


Then one day a wonderful discovery—she read in her favorite magazine— 
“Keep Young in Foot Savers!” ‘Foot Saver Shoes! Wonder if I do need 
different shoes? My feet are always tired.” 


She visited the Foot Saver Store. The beauty of Foot Savers captivated 
her. And when she stepped into a pair—how wonderfully they fit! 
How comforting they felt to the arch! 


In Foot Savers, the tired feeling vanished. The Winton 
She felt lighter, more buoyant, more capable 
than in years. As she told a friend—“I 
couldn’t believe shoes could make such a 
difference. My youth seemed to come back!” 






Foot Savers do remove foot strain and that 
tired feeling. Exclusive patented features 
fit and support the arch as nature intended 
—give to your step a youthful ease and grace. 


Go to the Foot Saver store in your town. 
Be fitted in these perfect shoes. You may 
choose your style from many beautiful models. 


Send for Style Book and name of your 
nearest Foot Saver Dealer 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 
Dept. C-9. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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by the collar, whatever he does will turn up 
trumps. We cannot put off our luck, whether 
it be bad or good, no more than a hunchback 
can put off his hump.” 

“You don’t believe, then, that a man may 
catch another’s luck?” 

“To answer that question, sir, I’d have 
to know whether the young man to whom 
Trout left all his money was lucky or unlucky 
before he met Trout.” 

“So Trout is dead?” said I. 

“Not very long after Lady Olympia’s win at 
Canterbury, Trout’s heart began to fail him. 
He consulted all the specialists and went 
abroad to take the waters, but without getting 
much benefit from either one or the other, 
and he returned home having lost three 
stone in weight.. Every morning he began 
to think of his end, his will, and to whom 
he should leave his money. His mother was 
dead and he was without legitimate relations, 
and having given up all his life to the Miss 
Pettigues he found himself without intimate 
friends. A great number of acquaintances 
there were, but he came to the conclusion that 
it would be no pleasure whatever to leave his 
money to any one of 'these. 

‘The only man that he could call his friend 
was the solicitor Maxwell, of Maxwell and 
Hurt. But Maxwell, he remembered, was’ as 
old a man as himself, perhaps evén his senior. 
All the same, he would like to-talk to Maxwell 
about his will. So Trout told Maxwell of the 
fix that he found himself in. 

“Maxwell was touched by his friend’s kind 
thought of him, but he was retiring from 


.| business at the end of the year with a very 


comfortable competence, all: of which would 
at his death go to his wife and to his children. 
‘Of course,’. he said, ‘if you like to leave your 
money to my children . . .’ 

“But Trout had no care for leaving his 
money to acquaintances, and he promised to 
consider the claims of -hospitals.and the endow- 
ment of universities, schools, and nine hundred 








and ninety and nine other institutions jn need 
of money. But the more he turned the subject 
over in his mind the more sure he became that 
he would like to leave his money to some 

he liked, and he invited Maxwell to dinner 

_ “ ‘Maxwell,’ he said, ‘to whom would you 
leave your money if you had no wife or chi. 
dren?’ 

' ‘Tt is odd,’ said’ Maxwell, ‘that you 

ask me that question. I think I should leaye 
my money to young Cather.’ 

“‘And who may young Cather be?’ asked 
the dying man. - ..* 

“*You know: I have the fishing of the 
Bourne,’ said Maxwell, ‘and_that for years past 
I have given it away—a day here, a week there, 
a fortnight, to differeht'men. All sorts ang 
conditions .of men have had license from me 
to fish in the Bourne, butnot-one of them ever 
left a creel of trout at my-office with the ex 
tion of: Mr: Francis Cather, a ‘young man for 
whom I have done some business, advising 
him about the placing of money on mo 
and such like. One of the mortgages he holds 
is on lands down’. Canterbury ‘way and in 
speaking about it ‘the Bourne was mentioned, 
and we got talking about angling. Well, he 
was the only one who ever brought me a cree 
of trout. I have taken a liking to the young 
man, and, I: think you would like him, too 
Trout. It‘is my turn to ask you to dinner 
and I’ll ask Cather to come; too.’ ” 7 

“Now,” I cried, “I see the end of the story, 
John! Francis Cather inherited all Trout’s 
money, and continues to fish the Bourne in the 
belief that his luck is in the river. Three trout 
brought him sixty thousand pounds, and though 
the trout “sometimes rise when the horses fail 
to get first past the post, Cather’s belief is 
not shaken that his. destiny is in the Bourne. 
So that is his fishing-rod, the rod that caught 
the three golden fishes! .I thank you, John, 
for your story, the only one I know that follows 
successfully what Henry James. used to call 
‘the irregular rhythm of life.’ ” 


«rv > 
The Mad Care WS (Continued from page 89) 


me, but I can guess pretty well how you feel 
about it. Just let us forget it.” 

“What time will Hildreth be over?” Elsa 
heard herself ask in a voice that was surpris- 
ingly quiet. 

“She said she’d be over early in the after- 
noon, right after luncheon, I suppose. She’s 
coming alone—Grace isn’t feeling any too 
chipper. It looks to me as if Aunt Grace is 
going to be a problem for the family before 
long. I talked with her today, just before I 
left. I thought I saw a change in her—some- 
thing—I don’t know just what it is. She was 
looking out of her window when I came into 
the room and spoke to her. I must have 
frightened her. She jumped out of her chair 
and turned on me with an expression that 
startled me. When I apologized she said she 
had thought it was Peter when I spoke. 

“T didn’t think anything of it just then— 
she has always talked about how much I re- 
minded her of Peter. But when she told me 
that she had been talking to Peter several 
times lately—right there in her own room— 
well, I began to wonder. It may be nothing 
more than the nervous shock of Peter’s death 
showing its effects. On the other hand—it 
may be something more serious.” 

Elsa’s mind seized perversely upon the 
thought that Grace was simply paying her 
price for having married a Carew. The 
thought frightened her—there was something 
darkly ominous about it. She hurried into 
small talk about the house. 

They were seated together at last on the 
couch before the fire in the living-room, Bay- 
liss was bending forward, looking into the fire. 

“T drove through the Hollow this afternoon, 
Elsa,” he said quietly, almost as if he were 
talking to himself, Elsa thought. “You 


know—I’ve been mulling an idea over in my 
mind for weeks—and I’ve wanted to talk to 





you about it. It isn’t as easy to talk to you 
about things as it might be.” 

“T’m sorry for that, Bay,” she said painfully. 
“T don’t try to make it hard for you.” 

She heard his quick laugh. “I know—I 
know. I’m not kicking. Three months ago— 
I told you I’d wait for you to quit hating me. 
The truth is, little enemy—I had no idea it 
was going to be so hard—this waiting business. 
That’s why I’ve been working on this idea of 
mine. I’ve had to give myself something to 
think about.” 

Elsa glanced quickly at his face with the 
glow of the fire upon it. What she saw there 
was the hurt look of a boy—or was it the look 
slfe had seen once on the face of a boy grown 
to young manhood, standing with a bridle in 
his hand, asking her to take his favorite saddle- 
horse and keep it for her own while he was 
away? She could have wept for pity—wept 
for him and for herselfi—wept for the whole 
crazy pattern of human life in a mad world. 

“Tell me about it,” she said, afraid to say 
more. 

“T’ve got to be planning something, Elsa— 
looking forward to something—doing more 
than just raising live stock and waiting for the 
spring. I’ve been looking over the Hollow. 

A vague presentiment of evil swept Elsa 
suddenly. It was the feeling she had always 
had when a Carew set foot upon Bowers land. 
Struggle against it as she might—a Carew had 
no place in the Hollow. She waited for Bayliss 
to go on. : 

“You and I, Elsa—you and I might take 
that land down there and make it worth some- 
thing—get a good engineer to look it over— 
drain it—clear it—make something of it~ 
make it grow something besides wild rice and 
mosquitoes.” ; 

Elsa said nothing at first. She could think 
only of the wild absurdity of the idea. She 
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A tip for office workers 


What kind of people do em- 
ployers like to have around 
them? 


Certainly not people 
with halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). You couldn’t blai.re 
a man for firing an em- 
ployee with halitosis to hire 


one without it. Why not keep yourself be unwelcome because of halitosis 
continually on the safe and polite side now can go anywhere. 
by daily rinsing the mouth with Lister- Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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ine, the safe antiseptic? 
Immediately it destroys 
mouth odors—even strong 


: 
Had Halitosis 
20 dentists de- 

clare that 


about every third pa- 
tient is frequently hali- 
toxic—and further de- 
clare they have been 
forced to use Listerine 
in self-defence. 


ones like that of the onion. 
And its antiseptic essential 
oils combat the action of 
bacteria in the mouth. 


| ToothPaste becauseitcleansteeth | 
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—the safe antiseptic 
FALL IN LINE! 
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always lived within sight of the Hollow—it 
had been as much a part of her world as the 
clouds and the blue skies had been, or the 
constant parade of the seasons. And Bayliss 
Carew was asking her to'help him change it— 
level: it—make ‘it yield a profitable harvest. 
How could she expect him to understand her 
love for its strange earthy ruin, its charmed 
squalor, its dingy and -pathetic mystery? 

“Tt-would mean a lot of work—and expense, 
wouldn’t it, Bayliss?” she asked him absently. 

“Probably. We'd have to find out all about 
that before we undertook it. But I believe 
it would pay well in the end. We could get 
the land for next to nothing to start with, of 
course. What if it did mean work and a little 
money? Think of the satisfaction there’d be 
in doing a job like that. It’s funny no one 
has thought of it before now.” 

When she looked at him it was to see some- 
thing of Peter, something of Hildreth, in his 
face—and elfin humor, a look at once wistful, 
appealing, aloof. She found no voice in her 
to reply to him. She saw him glance up at her, 
then bend toward the fire again. 

“Of course, there would be difficulties to 
meet. I have a good hunch that Nate Brazell 
would bring on a war right now if he knew 
what was in our minds. I’ve run into him three 
or four times lately down there. He was out 
after ducks when I came by today. He prob- 
ably wants to see the place left just as it is.” 

“In his own way,” Elsa suggested, “even 
Nate Brazell may have his sentimental side.” 

Bayliss turned to her quickly. ‘“So—that’s 
your answer, then! You don’t want anyone 
to lay a hand on the Hollow. I used to think 
you hated the place.” 

She felt the color mount suddenly to her 
cheeks. “I have hated it, Bayliss,” she said 
unsteadily, “and I have loved it. It would 
probably sound very silly of me if I were to 
tell you exactly how I feel about it. I’m not 
at all sure that I could tell you if I tried.” i 

A heavy silence fell between them. Elsa, 
thinking of Nate Brazell, wondered irrelevantly 
if he had chanced to raise a flock of red-winged 
| blackbirds anywhere among the reeds that 
afternoon. Then she realized that Bayliss had 
got to his feet and was looking down at her. 

“Elsa,” he said, in a voice that was curi- 
ously gentle in spite of its tone of cold reproof, 
“T’ve been waiting for years—just to find you 
| grown up. I’ve been waiting for you to get 
beyond that age of ten—or was it eleven, 
|past. The truth is, you’ve never quite got 
| over the fact that I stepped on your bare toe 
| that day when no one was looking. But you’re 
| going to get over it. Some day you're going 





| |to think of me—not merely the things about 


|me that you hate.” 

He stood before her in silence for a moment, 
| then turned and went out of the room. Pres- 
| ently she heard him close the outer door and 


H | she was left alone, bewildered with-anger at 


his inexorable assurance, shaken by the com- 
pelling truth of what he had said. 

After a long time she got up and went out, 
closing the door softly behind her. It had 


I. ceased raining and a great stillness had come 


down upon the Mountain. There was a light 
| in the window of the shack on the slope below, 
where Gorham was. Listening, she heard 
Gorham’s voice, then Bayliss’s answering 
laugh. After a little she turned and went 
back into the house. 


Elsa rode to the Bowers farm next morning, 
looking scarcely to left or right through a 
landscape shrunken under the dun brown of 
autumn. It had turned unexpectedly warm. 
As she came out of the cottonwoods she let her 
eye drift over the buildings of her father’s 
farm. How small and gray they seemed, how 
self-conscious and apologetic! 

Yet, for all the outward pathos of this place, 
there was the doorway of the haymow in 
which she had lain on her stomach one hot 
August afternoon and looked down with fierce 
eyes upon the princely young head of Bayliss 
|Carew. And there, where a frugal extension 
lof the vegetable garden lay now with its 
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autumn shards, had been the perilous pigweed 
jungle and the inviolable house in its green 
heart. Bayliss . . . Bayliss Carew... 

It was her mother’s day for baking. There 
was an air of important bustle about the 
kitchen that brought old memories trooping 
into Elsa’s mind. 

“Bayliss has gone to town and won’t be back 
until this afternoon,’ Elsa announced as she 
removed her hat. “I can stay and eat with 
you—if you have plenty.” 

“Plenty? I haven’t seen the day yet when 
we didn’t have enough in the cupboard to feed 
one of our own—and I hope I’ll not live to 
see it. Reef’s comin’ out for supper, did you 
know?” 

Elsa had begun to notice of late that her 
mother was always flustered at the prospect 
of seeing Reef. She seemed happy enough at 
seeing Elsa, but there was a difference. Elsa 
had left them, had married incomprehensively, 
had gone beyond their ken. She had taken 
herself out of their world. 

“T didn’t know—but I supposed he’d be 
out,” she replied absently, “You'll all be over 
tonight, of course?” 

Her mother stared at her. “Then they had 
to go an’ tell you—after them warnin’ me not 
to say a word to you about it!” 

Elsa laughed. “Don’t be silly, Ma! Sur- 
prise parties never surprise anybody. Hildreth 
told Bayliss about it yesterday.” 

Her mother turned away and began placing 
the bulbous shapes into the waiting pans. 
“Of course,” she said after a moment of 
silence. “You might know she’d tell it. Them 
that had to bring you up haven’t much say in 
it any more. But that’s the way of things, I 
s’pose. I expect we won’t have Reef to our- 
selves much more, either—though I’m not 
complainin’. Clarice is a good girl.” 

She sighed, but Elsa knew that the sigh had 
little dolor in it. It was her mother’s old habit 
—her happiest moments brought sighs, if not 
tears, to cover her excitement. 

“Has Clarice been over lately?” Elsa asked. 

“She comes over when Reef is home—or he 
goes over there. Reef’s bringin’ her over for 
supper tonight—though I do hope they won’t 
bring Lily and Axel along. It makes so many 
at the table—and I didn’t get time to clean 
the stove. What’s more, I’ll be too tired to 
have them. Though Clarice is a good hand 
at helpin’—I’ll say that for her. But it ain’t 
likely they’ll bring Lily and Axel along. Lily’s 
not feelin’ any too well these days. I guess 
you knew she was expectin’?”’ 

Elsa got up suddenly. Lily Fletcher was 
expecting—God of all the crazy universe, what 
sardonic humor in the homely phrase! 

Her mother closed the oven door noisily. 
“You’d better go on out and bring Lenny in. 
I’m all through here now except to redd myself 
up. Pa’ll be in for his dinner before I know 
where I am.” 

“T’ll set the table,” Elsa said, checking the 
impulse to escape from the sound of her 
mother’s complaining. “We can call to Lenny 
when it’s time.” 

“All right, then. Oh, I didn’t tell you Lenny 
had a letter from Joe Tracy!” 

Elsa hurried into the other room to hide her 
sudden confusion. ‘Yes? What did he say?” 
she asked as she passed through the doorway. 

“Not much. He’s on the ranch in South 
Dakota. Talks cheeful enough. He wanted 
to be remembered to you.” 

“That’s nice,” Elsa said aloud. 

“Ye-e-s.” Her mother sighed heavily. “I 
always did like Joe. He seemed almost like 
one of our own.” 

Elsa did not reply. She hurried about the 
task of setting the table, hoping her father and 
Lenny would come in before her mother could 
find time for more talking. As she moved 
about her work a spirit of rebellion smoldered 
deep within her. She could not help knowing 
what was in her mother’s mind—what 
been there for weeks now, although she had 
never expressed it openly. Elsa had gone over 
to the Carews, she was already one of the 
Carew women. What good would it do to 
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test? Her mother never would understand. 
She was glad when her father came at last 
lied her with questions about ‘the new 

house on the Mountain, and the horses Bayliss 
had bought in Hurley last week, and how many 
of his prize Holsteins Seth Carew was going to 
keep through the winter, and what. was. all 
this excitement in town about Nellie’s brother 
striking it rich down in Texas? : 

Steve Bowers wanted to know if a man like 
himself, now, couldn’t put a little money into 
a company like that and make himself com- 
fortable, perhaps, in two or three years. The 
Carews were putting money into it, Michael 
especially, and Mahlon Breen. There’d be 
some others in it, too. There was money to be 
made—a lot of it—and easier ways of making 
it than spending your days.on a farm. 

Elsa’s spirit revived under her father’s chat- 
ter, ‘She rallied him on his sudden desire to 

t alot of money without working for it, 
pleased him mightily when she told him that 
the land on the Mountain was the most pictur- 
esque building spot in the district, teased him a 
little about how bald he had become in the 
last three months, and rode away at last after 
she had urged them all to get the work done 
early so as not to come late to the party. 

Instead of returning by way of the old trail 
through the Bowers farm, she followed the road 
that led eastward to Fanny Ipsmiller’s corner, 
then turned southward past Nate Brazell’s 
place and dipped into the Hollow. It was a 
day that tempted one to linger in familiar 


ways. 

lo the slough’s edge to the eastward, 
nearly half a mile away, two hunters moved 
slowly among the reeds. From their hiding- 
place just off the road, a flock of mallards rose 
suddenly with a great rushing sound and took 
their way eastward in a hurried straggling line. 

Elsa sat in-her saddle and watched. them until 
they' were almost out of sight. When she 
turned her eyes to the road again she saw a 
movement among the reeds a short distance 
ahead and a moment later the huge figure of 
Nate Brazell emerged and clambered up till he 
stood directly before her. 

Elsa had always thought of Nate Brazell 
with cold fear at her heart. Now, however, 
she rode toward him with stubborn resolve to 
conceal her feelings. She smiled a greeting as 
she came to where he stood and would have 
ridden past him with no failing of her courage 
had he not put out his hand and seized the 
bridle; letting the gun he carried slip down 
into the crook of his elbow. 

“You ain’t been up talkin’ to my woman, 
have you?” he asked gruffly. 

“No—no, Nate,” Elsa replied with a feeling 
that her voice was suddenly leaving her. “I’ve 
been over home. I’m just going back to——” 

His ugly laugh interrupted her. “I don’t 
want to know where you been—nor where 
you're goin’. Just so you keep away from 
there. An’ you listen to me! You keep that 
han’some man o’ yours to home, see? He 
comes down this way more’n he ought. No 
foolin’ roun’ my woman no more, y’under- 
stand? She’s my wife now—she ain’t for no 
Carew dog while I’ve got her, see? You can 
tell him Nate Brazell said so, if you want. 
Now—get out 0’ the way!” 

He took his hand from the bridle and 
stepped aside. Elsa rode off, afraid to glance 
ehind her until she had reached the farther 
side of the Hollow and had started up the 
slope that led to the Mountain. When she 
looked back, Nate Brazell had vanished. 

She rode home at a gallop, praying that 
Bayliss would not have come back from town 
before she reached the house. She had need to 
be alone for a while, to still the gaunt fear that 
Was stirring within her. Above all,' Bayliss 
must not know that she had seen Nate Brazell. 


In the early evening, an unexpected threat 
of more rain gave Elsa the hope that perhaps 
only a very few might venture to come out, 
af ll. She expressed the hope to Bayliss 
and Hildreth Carew while they were eating 
a light supper together after they had made 
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everything ready for the evening. Bayliss 
merely smiled and shook his head slowly, but 
Hildreth laughed scornfully. 

“Tut, tut!” she said and bent toward Elsa 
with a merry glitter that made her look almost 
unhuman, like some extravagant, wild spirit in 
an aging body, Elsa thought. “How very 
young you are, my child! Haven’t you found 
out yet how far one’s friends will go to satisfy 
their curiosity? You remember how curious 
they all were three months ago when you ran 
off and married a Carew—don’t you suppose 
they’re more curious than ever now? You’rea 
Carew woman now, my dear—you’ll have to 
get used to such things.” 

Elsa glanced quickly at Bayliss, but his eyes 
were on his plate. Some day, she thought to 
herself, she would have the courage to tell 
Hildreth that she was not a Carew woman— 
that she was Elsa Bowers, of Elder’s Hollow, 
whatever the world about her might think. 

She had put on a simple dark serge gown 
which she had worn in the Hollow school the 
spring before, and had stepped out into the 
living-room when she heard the first distant 
sound of the arriving company. Bayliss was 
standing beside the fireplace, his pipe in his 
mouth, dressed in an old tweed suit and a 
flannel shirt. She looked at him blankly. Be- 
neath his humorous grimace as he inclined 
his head in the direction of the increasing din 
outside, she thought his face looked haggard. 

“We'd better go to the door,” he said. 
“Shall we go together?” His voice sounded 
tired. 

“Yes,” Elsa said, with a slight faintness, 
“Jet’s go together.” 

Bayliss opened the door and Elsa stepped 
out ahead of him. Immediately they were sur- 


jrounded by jostling, eager figures, shouting, 


laughing, calling, storming the doorway where 
Elsa stood beside Bayliss. They retreated 
within the house, the crowd pouring in after 
them. Everyone seemed to be shouting at 
once. 

The house was more than full now. People 


| seemed to be crowding the very walls. Wraps 


were being flung off and tossed here and there. 

“Elsa, Elsa!’ There was Clarice Fletcher, 
her hair bright under the light that fell from 
the wrought-iron lamp swinging from the beam 
above her. Reef was beside her, his arm sur- 
reptitiously about her waist. And there was 
Leon, waving his hand to her above the crowd, 
looking a little self-conscious and ill-at-ease. 
The Magnusson girls—there they were in new 
dresses—and behind them, Michael Carew 
and Nellie, with Nellie’s mother between them. 
Fanny Ipsmiller, hideously radiant in a violet 
dress, with her hair in a crimped bang—good 
heavens, was she dyeing it?-—Fanny, big and 
raw-boned and smiling determinedly—and 
young Nels Lundquist, with a girl from the 
Scandinavian settlement east of Sundower! 

Elsa heard herself, as through the baffling 
confusion of a dream, greet one after another of 
her guests with a sparkling delight that made 
her mind feel raw. Bayliss was playing up 
handsomely, she thought—he could not have 
chosen better clothes for the occasion—com- 
fortable, homely, contented tweeds. 

The living-room and dining-room and the 
hall between were hurriedly cleared for dancing. 
Elsa caught a glimpse of someone thrusting a 
large package into the closet under the stair- 
way—that would be the eight-day clock, she 
thought—someone would make a speech later 
and present it. 

Now Johnny Johnson and the Whitney boys 
were seated beside the piano—tuning up a 
banjo—rippling over the keys of an accordion 
—tapping lightly on a snare-drum; and 
Annabel Murphy, daughter of the school super- 
intendent in Sundower, was at the piano. 

Elsa found her mother and father and Uncle 
Fred sitting sedately in a corner with Hildreth 
Carew, who was very evidently doing her best 
to put them at their ease. As the music 
started for the first dance, Fanny Ipsmiller 
came through the crowd and took Elsa’s 
mother and Hildreth to the kitchen where they 
would spend the most of the evening getting 


sandwiches and cakes cut and brewing the 
coffee. Elsa waited until they had gone, then 
spirited her father and Uncle Fred up-stairs to 
a room where they could play pinochle without 
being disturbed until it was time to go home, 

Passing the open doorway to her own bed- 
room, where a number of women had gone to 
remove their wraps, and where a group stil] 
lingered after the younger women had gone 
down-stairs, Elsa heard her name called and 


thrust her head into the room. Mrs. Block, - 


Nellie’s mother, was there, a rotund, breathless 
woman who wore on her breast, just below her 
left shoulder, a gold medal she had won years 
ago in an elocution contest that had been held 


by the Hurley W.C.T.U. She had taken one 
of the small doilies from Elsa’s dressing-table. 


and was holding it in her hands. 


“We were all wondering,” she said as Elsa. 


stepped into the room, “‘whether you had done 

this lovely work yourself, Elsa. Girls don’t 

take to fancy work now like they used to.” 
Elsa laughed. 


mother’s work.” 


“No, girls don’t make such a fuss nowadays. 


about getting married,” Mrs. Block panted, 
laying the doily aside and fanning herself with 
her handkerchief. She leaned back’ heavily 


in the low chair on which she sat and looked. 
at Elsa with a certain devouring intentness_ 


that brought the color to Elsa’s cheeks. “My 
land, the stacks of things I had when I got 
married! I have some of them left yet. I de- 
clare, but it’s warm for this time of year! I 
think it must be these corsets of mine. I 
never wear them round the house and I haven’t 
been out anywhere for so long that I have to 
break them in all over again. But that’s what 
we women have to pay for having children— 
though I always say I’d do just the same thing 
if I had my life to live over again. Children are 
a blessing in any home. But you’ll know all 
about that yourselfi—and soon enough, Elsa. 
My land, when I was your age a man could 
make his hands meet round my waist.” 

“And I guess a man did!” That was Mrs. 
George Shields, a ruling spirit in the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. She laughed discreetly. 


“Now, none of that, Bertha Shields,” Mrs. 


Block protested, with a glance upward at 
Elsa. ‘But then—you’ll have to get used to 


Bertha, Elsa. She must have her joke—when 


there are no girls around, of course.” 

“T think you’ve got the cunningest house, 
Elsa,” Mrs. Walter Magnusson said. ‘You 
certainly are the lucky girl! My goodness—of 
course, [ have no complaint to make—but if 
I could have floors like these in my house! I 
always say that hardwood floors save you half 
your work, They just look out for themselves.” 

“But Bay will be getting you a maid, now 
that you’re all settled in your new place, of 
course,” Mrs. Block observed. 

Elsa felt a flush creep into her cheeks, but 
managed to smile with her reply. “I really 
prefer to do my own work. I’m afraid I’d find 
time hanging on my hands if I didn’t have 
something to occupy my mind.” 

“And then, too,” Bertha Shields remarked 
in her confidential manner, “I think it’s nicer 
to be alone for a while when you’re first mar- 
ried. I was—with my husband, of course. It’s 
sweeter—more intimate, don’t you think? 
Nobody to see you having your little tiffs—or 
making up afterwards, don’t you know? Be- 
sides—men are men, God bless ’em!”’ 


Again she laughed, a clucking, guarded’ 


sound, and this time the other women laughed 
too. Mrs. Block, however, sighed placidly. 
“Indeed they are—even the best of them! As 
Elsie knows by this time. Three months al- 
ready, isn’t it, Elsa—since?” 

Elsa smiled, desperately. ‘Three months 
ago today.”’ She felt suddenly smothered in 
the lugubrious common knowledge in which 
these women enclosed her with themselves. 
She had been made one of a company whose 
sole bond seemed to be some vague, indefinable 
grievance that eluded expression. She must 
get out of the room at once. 

“T’ll have to run down now and see how 
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things are going,” she announced quickly. 

“They'll think [ve run off and deserted them. 

Won’t you all come down and dance, too?” 
At the foot of the stairs Bayliss caught her 


and swung her out upon the floor. She tossed | 


back her head and looked up at him, smiling, 
but between them there seemed to be a thick 
mist, so that she could not see his eyes. She 
felt again, as she had felt when she had danced 
with Bayliss on that memorable night three 
months ago, that all eyes in the room were 
upon them, following closely, inquiringly, in- 
satiably curious. 

A sudden hush seemed to have fallen upon 
them all. She glanced quickly up into Bay- 
liss’s face. He was smiling down at her 
understandingly. She remembered then what 
he had said at the supper-table the night before. 
“Try to be game about it—and then forget it 
as soon @S it’s over.” And now—was he 
simply being game—and was it as hard for him 
as it was for her? But he had not been up in 
the room there, listening to Nellie Block’s 
mother—and Bertha Shields. 

All at once a shout of laughter went up from 
the dancers and Elsa was aware of a rope 
tightening about her shoulders. It took her a 
moment to realize that someone had tossed a 
lariat about her and Bayliss and was drawing 
it close so that they were pressed together, 
their arms bound at their sides. 

“Do your duty, Bay Carew!” 

Elsa looked around to find the youngest 
of the Whitney boys standing beside her, one 
end of the rope in his hands. 

Half a dozen voices spoke up at once. 

“Come on, Bayliss!” 

“Let’s have a close-up, Elsa!’’ 

“Real movie stuff—make it a fade-out!” 

“Hurry up—we want to dance!” 

“You won’t get loose till you do!” 

The boisterous cries :ang in Elsa’s ears, set 
up a clamor in her heart. She heard Bayliss 


. laugh aloud, felt his arms close about her as he 


drew her up to him—then felt his lips roughly 
against hers. Cheers rose, feet stamped the 
floor in hearty approval, the rope fell away 
and dropped to the floor, the music broke forth 
wildly, everyone was dancing again, and Elsa 
moved with Bayliss into the dance once more. 

When they were in the hall, Bayliss spoke 
in a low tone, his voice almost expressionless: 
“You’d better get away from this racket! 
You’ve had as much as you can stand of it 
now. Slip out into the kitchen with Hildreth 
and your mother. I'll stay here and keep 
things moving along.” 


It was long past midnight before the first 
of the guests left for home. At two o’clock the 
last vehicle had rumbled its way out of the 
yard. Elsa turned back into the house and 
flung herself upon the couch where it had been 
moved against the wall to make room for the 
dancers. She closed her eyes in an unutterable 
weariness. Presently she heard Bayliss come 
in, heard him walk slowly across the floor, 
felt him looking down at her. 

“Get to bed, Elsa,” he said quietly. “You 
look all in, if I know anything about it.” She 
opened her eyes and raised them slowly to his 
face. “I’m sorry for what happened tonight,” 
he went on. “I promised I wouldn’t. But 
under the circumstances, there didn’t seem to 
be any other way out of it.” 

If he only would not look at her, Elsa 
thought, with those frowning dark brows like 
minnows darting together, perhaps she might 
speak. She saw him thrust his hands down 
into his pockets, saw his head stiffen on his 
shoulders, saw the sudden dark scowl that 
clouded his face. Then she closed her eyes 
again. Soon she heard him walk into the hall 
where he paused for a moment, silent. Pres- 
ently she heard the door open and close, and 
she knew she was alone. 

She got up after a moment, when he did not 
come back. In the hall she found that he had 
put on his hat. She threw a scarf about her 
shoulders, stepped out quickly and stood before 
the door in the darkness. 

She looked down to where the shack stood 
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HAVE YOU A DOG? 


"THEN you should have a copy of Dr. H. Clay 
Glover’s book, “Your Dog.’’ Tells how to 
feed and care for dogs — explains diseases and 
proper treatment. Mailed on if you write to: 
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on the slope below. There was no light there, 
as there had been last night. Gorham was 
asleep. She hurried to the side of the house, 
and called softly. 
went back into the house. 

She undressed slowly and lay for a long time 
staring into the darkness, listening for him, 
quaking at every sound in the still house. The 
house was full of fear and vacancy, a stark, 
unhappy thing. Her body ached as though 
she had been through some physical torture. 
Bay—Bayliss Carew—his name would come in 
fragments to her lips. She lived over and over 
the destroying memory of his kiss—that kiss 
he had given her on that night in summer, an 
age ago, when they had quarreled because of 
Lily Fletcher—and now this kiss he had given 
her because there was no other way out of it, 
as he had said. Had her body turned to stone, 
then, under the cold tyranny of her mind? 

After an endless time she heard the outer 
door at the back of the house open and her 
heart stopped to listen to his walk across the 
kitchen floor—through the dining-room and 
into the hall—and then his brief pause there. 


.|Now he was coming up the stairs—coming 


quietly along the hall, approaching her own 
door. He had paused, wondering, probably, 
if she were asleep. Oh, Bayliss Carew! In that 
instant life stopped for Elsa, went out in mo- 
mentary oblivion. She heard his step again, 

ing along the hall to his own room. The 
blood pounded back into her heart. Hunger 
renewed its gnawing in the depths of her body. 
Bayliss . . . Bayliss Carew! 


The next morning was a brilliant wash of 
pure light from a sky like a translucent gem. 
Bayliss left shortly after breakfast for Hurley, 
and Elsa, watching him drive away, was 
overcome with loneliness. A few hours later, 
when her work was done for the day, she took 
Fleta and rode southward to the Carews to 
visit Hildreth. 

As she rode through the avenue of elms she 
saw that the lawn about the Carew house was 
still green and fresh, but that Hildreth’s gar- 
den, farther away, was a drab and blackened 
waste. But there was Hildreth herself moving 
serenely down the garden walk to meet her. 
Elsa gave her horse into the care of one of the 
men and went toward the garden. 

“T saw you coming, my dear,’ Hildreth 
greeted her. “I thought you’d find the house 
stuffy on a day like this. I need the air myself. 
Let’s walk down to the pond.” 

Hildreth slipped her long hand through 
Elsa’s arm, and it seemed as though she leaned 
toward her a little wearily as she walked. 

“Tt’s such a gorgeous day,” Elsa said. “I 
just couldn’t resist a little gallop with Fleta.” 

“T’m glad you came. I live to myself—al- 
ways have—too much, maybe. I get on with 
myself better than I do with most of the people 
I meet. But there are days when being alone 
isn’t all it should be. I guess I’m getting to 
be an old woman, my dear.” She sighed. 

“You’re too tired after last night,” Elsa 
said. ‘You and Mother did nearly all the 
work.” 

“No, no, child,” Hildreth protested. ““What’s 
an old maid for if not to do the dirty work? 
No—it’s not that.” 

“Then—there is something,” Elsa said. 

“Sooner or later, my child,” Hildreth went 
on, ‘“‘you are going to learn that this business 
of being a Carew woman is a little too much. 
I’m just tired of it today—weary of it.” 

Elsa looked at her. Where now was that 
wild spirit that had shone in her eyes last 
night? She laid a hand affectionately over the 
thin, brittle fingers that clung to her arm. 

“Tut, tut!” Hildreth broke forth abruptly. 
“Tt doesn’t affect you.”’ She glanced quickly 
behind her toward the house, as if to assure 
herself that they were alone. ‘There was a 
scene after Michael and Nellie got back here 
last night. It seems Michael left the party last 
night and didn’t turn up again for half an hour 
or more. Nellie says he wasn’t alone—and I’m 
ready to believe her. Michael refused to give 
any account of where he had been. This 


When no reply came, she - 


morning Nellie got the children together and 
left—went back to her mother.” 

“They’re gone?” Elsa asked in amazement, 

“Left right after breakfast—Nellie and the 
two younger children. Little Mickey is here 
—you should have seen him! He is a beautiful 
child, anyhow, with that curly mop of hair—ag 
born Carew, God help him!—and he stood up in 
front of Nellie with his arms folded and threw 
back his head. ‘I’m not going, Mother,’ he 
said. ‘I don’t like the Blocks—they’re com- 
mon!’ Can you imagine that? Nellie—she’s a 
soft-hearted fool, anyhow—burst into tears, 
But she left just the same, without Mickey, 
She left cursing the house—her life wasn’t her 
own—and her husband wasn’t her own—and 
now her children weren’t her own—and a lot 
more in the same line.” 

“And—you think she’ll stay?” Elsa asked, 

“Pht! She’ll be back. Give her a couple of 
days—three at the most. She’s done it before . 
—twice. But she came back. They always 
do. You see, my dear, the Carew women have 
a way of falling in love with their men. Once 
that happens—there’s no hope for them—the 
women, I mean.” She turned her colorless face 
upon Elsa and for a moment the old fires leaped 
in her eyes. “I hope you will have better sense 
than to fall in love with Bayliss Carew,” she - 
observed dryly. ry 

Elsa turned her face away to hide her con- * 
fusion. “Is there no such thing as—as falling 
in love without——” she began uncertainly, 
but Hildreth interrupted her. wr 

“Without living to regret it? Perhaps— -~ 
some women have, my dear—but they didn’t 
marry Carews. I guess I’m just getting too old 
to cope with it,” Hildreth went on. “It all 
tires me—I have no fight left in me. There was 
a time when I would have tried to smooth , 
things over—for the sake of the family. Now— ~ 
I don’t care much whether Nellie comes back 
or not. She will, of course.” 

They walked down the little slope toward 
the pond. Above the pond a little delicate 
herringbone of white cloud hovered remote, 
and on the farther bank flecks of gold and 
crimson still broidered the grove. Always, 
Elsa thought, a sense of richness and well- 
being and calm lay upon the possessions of the 
Carews, and yet, in the great house back there 
—the dark of infidelities and jealousies and 
discords. 

“T have come to the place in life where all I 
ask for is peace,” Hildreth continued. “I don’t 
seem to be able to worry about things any 
more. There’s this new scheme of theirs in 
Texas, now. Michael thinks it will make him 
a millionaire. Perhaps it will. Perhaps they 
are simply riding to another fall. I don’t know 
which it will be. I don’t believe I care. 

“Michael says they are going to let others 
come into it with their money. It seems he was 
talking it over last night with the Whitney 
boys and the Magnussons. Even poor old 
Fanny Ipsmiller was asking me to tell her all 
about it. Mahlon Breen is coming out tonight 
to talk it over with Michael and Seth. I told 
them this morning they were going too far. 
But Michael only grinned and said he was 
doing anyone a favor by letting him come in on 
the scheme. And then, somehow, I lost interest 
init. I’m done for, I guess.” 

Elsa looked down over the pond and pressed 
her lips together. She felt herself in the grip 
of some evil foreboding. What right had 
Michael Carew and Mahlon Breen to bring 
the people of the Hollow into the tangle of their 
affairs? It was damnable—damnable whether 
the thing was a success or a failure in the end! 
But Hildreth was talking again. 

“T sometimes think I lost my love for a good 
fight when Peter died. We don’t always know 
how much a thing affects us at the time.” 

“Ts Grace any better?” Elsa asked. 
liss was saying she hasn’t been well.” ‘ 

Hildreth shook her head. “Grace isn’t 
going to get any better. She says she has gone 
mystic. She’s going mad, if she isn’t 
already. She has visions of Peter—talks to 
him sometimes when we’re all in the room with 
her. Lately she has grown suspicious of US 
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I heard her only yesterday complaining to 
Peter of our treatment of her. If she’d had 
children of her own, she might have been 
different. She blames Peter for that, too. Oh, 
dear—I don’t know—lI just don’t know . . . 
Let’s go back, my dear.” 

Her voice had become gray and toneless. As 
she turned to go back to the house she leaned 
heavily on Elsa’s arm, and Elsa saw that her 
eyes were closed and the lids dark and drawn. 

“T wish you could come over and stay with 
us for a few days,” Elsa suggested. “You need 
a little change and a good rest.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to me today, 
child,” Hildreth replied. “It’s been good to 
have you to talk to. Do you think it’s warm 
enough for us to eat a little luncheon on the 
veranda? The house smothers me today.” 

“Of course. It’s like summer.” 

“Come, then, and let’s fnmd.something to eat 
and [’ll try to be a littleamerecheerful. I ought 
to be ashamed of myself—enadiay like this— 
carrying on this way. I’m just a whimpering 
old maid. If I had a man, now, who wasn’t 
true to me—or something really to worry 
about—I’d feel better, I know Z-evenid.” 

Poor Hildreth Carew, Elsa thought-asathey 
made their way together along the path among 
the ruined flower beds, turning her back at 
last upon the fight, seeking only peace now, 
willing after all to let life take its way without 
her. 


Late that same evening, Axel Fosberg’s 
house burned to the ground. Elsa and Bayliss 
had climbed to the top of the Mountain and 
had looked northward across the Hollow, eerie 
and black, and full now of the grotesque gob- 
lins of dwarf-oaks and squat willow-trees play- 
ing at strange unearthly charades in the thick- 
ening dusk. Thinking of it later, it seemed 
strange to Elsa that they had not seen it 
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at once—that lurid smear of flame on the 
darkened prairie beyond the Hollow. 

“It must be Axel Fosberg’s new house,” 
Bayliss said. “It can’t be anything else.” 

Elsa felt rooted to-the ground. Her teeth 
began to chatter uncontrollably, and Bayliss 
put his arm about her shoulders. 

“You're cold,” he said bruskly. “Get down 
to the house. Ill run ahead and telephone to 
Sundower. There may be something we can 
do.” 

By the time Elsa had reached the house, 
Bayliss had the car out and was calling to Gor- 
ham, who had gone off into the fields some- 
where to the southward at sundown. When 
he got no response, he drove the car to where 
Elsa was standing before the doorway of the 
house. He paused long enough to tell her— 
it was Axel’s new house—all but gone now— 
they were hoping to save the barn, though, 
and the sheds—the neighbors were helping— 
he would be back as soon as he could come— 
in the meantime, Gorham would be in any 
minute. Then he was gone and Elsa stood 
stiffy watching the car as it shot into the road, 
turned northward and vanished into the 
Hollow. 

Poor Axel Fosberg, who had slaved for a 
year, hoarding every penny to build this house 
for Lily Fletcher! What would he do now? 
What could Bayliss do for him? What could 
all those neighbors down there do for a man 
whom fate had chosen to be the victim of her 
gross jokes—the grosser one of which he had 
yet to learn? Tears started to Elsa’s eyes as 
she turned away slowly and went into the house. 

She had made a light in the living-room and 
had drawn a chair under the lamp where she 
could sit and read while she waited for Bayliss 
to come back, when she was startled by a half- 
timid, half-peremptory knock at the outer 
door. She went to the door and opened it upon 


a figure standing dimly back among the 
shadows. A voice spoke softly. 

“T am sorry—I bother you.” ; 

Elsa recognized at once the voice of Zenka 
Nate Brazell’s wife. There was a liquid music 
in it that distinguished it from any other voice 
she had ever heard. 

“Why—Zenka! Come on in. 
bother me at all. I’m all alone.” 

The girl came into the hall and followed 
Elsa into the living-room, looking about her 
with slow, slanting, distrustful eyes, one hand 
grasping her bright shawl close to her breast, 

“Come—sit down, Zenka,’’ Elsa said. 

Zenka seated herself with an odd sliding 
motion upon the chair that Elsa offered her, 
She wore no hat and her hair was wound in 
great black coils over her ears. Elsa tho 
with a confusion of feeling that she was by far 
the most beautiful creature she had ever seen, 

“TI should not come. I am ’fraid I trouble 
you too much,” Zenka protested again. 

“No, no, Zenka. I was going to make myself 
some coffee. You can help me drink it now. 
Bayliss is away—you saw the fire?” 

“Yes—terrible! It make me ’fraid, too!” 

“Did Nate go over?” 

“Heem? No. He is north—shooting duck, 
He come back again tomorrow.” 

Elsa started for the kitchen. ‘Just a minute, 
Zenka, while I put the coffee on,” she said. 
“Or perhaps you’d rather have a cup of cocoa?” 

nka appeared not to have heard. Her 
eyes were fastened ardently upon a vase of 
richly colored pottery. Absently she said, 
“Yes, Ma’am, please.” 

In the kitchen, Elsa wondered what had 
brought the girl wandering up alone out of the 
Hollow to come knocking at her door at such 
a time. Had she hoped to find Bayliss? Elsa 
set her lips obstinately against their quiver 
and thrust the ugly thought back in her mind. 


You don’t 


Love at last comes full-flowered into the life of Elsa, on the night of a strange 
tragedy involving Zenka and Bayliss—in Martha Ostenso’s October instalment 
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Cinderella’s Husband by Gouverneur Mor rs (cominued from pase 50) 


Joe—‘‘I told him that I would like very much 
to meet his wife. And so—and so they’ve 
called. And I’ve told Wang to make some 
coffee, because it isn’t pleasant to be married 
on an empty stomach, and 

Mrs. Randolph hushed him with a smile, and 
then she turned to Polly and said: 

“Your Joe reminds me of our John, and I 
love him for reminding me. And you, my dear, 
have such a sweet face and such kind steady 
eyes that I wish our John could have grown up 
and married somebody just like you. And now 
suppose you come with me, and look in my 
jewel box and see what we can find for a wed- 
ding present.” 

The two women went into the house by the 
garden door, arm in arm. 

Randolph suddenly laughed. “That,” he 
said, “would seem to make it my business to 
think up a wedding present for you.” 

“Tf you could help me to get work ” Joe 
suggested. 

“Do you really want to work? Some people 
don’t.” 

“T want to and have to.” 

“T wouldn’t know how to go about getting 
work for myself,” said Randolph, “if I had to 
work. But—do you know how to keep books?” 

“Yes; Sir.” 

“T need someone to open a set of books for 
me. I’ve always kept everything in my head, 
and that is beginning to lead to confusion. It 
was simple enough when there were no income 
taxes. I had hoped that when my son had 
reached your age, he would have helped 
me out. But he died and things are getting 








to be too much for me. Would you like to work 
for me?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

At that moment Wang appeared at the gar- 
den gate and said, “Blekfas all light now. 
Come along.” 





The young Marions had breakfast in the 
black and white Spanish dining-room with the 
coat of arms of Spain over the mantelpiece, 
and the huge Korean roosters on it. Mrs. 
Randolph hovered about them and behaved as 
if she were trying to fatten them for the market. 
Randolph sat at the head of his table and 
had a cup of coffee with them and looked hap- 
pier and more interested than he had looked in 
years. He plied the young people with ques- 
tions, and they got over all their reticence and 
chattered as they had never chattered before 
in the presence of grown-ups. 

Finally Randolph said that he had thought 
up a wedding present for them. ‘Do you drive, 
Joe?” he asked. 

“Ves, Sir.” 

“Well, then, you shall take one of my cars 
and drive up to San Francisco. I'll blow you 
to a week at the St. Francis. And then you’re 
to go to work for me. How’s that?” 

“T suppose,” said Joe, “that things like that 
sometimes happen in stories.” 

The young man’s eyes suddenly filled with 
tears, and Polly ran to him and threw her arms 
about his neck. 

At dinner that night Randolph said, 
“They’re having their dinner. in the grill. 
Probably they’ll go to a show afterward.” 

“Tomorrow,” said Mrs. Randolph, “they'll 
begin to do their shopping. Did you give them 
plenty of money?” 

“Plenty, I think,” said Randolph, “plenty. 
Joe wouldn’t take it until I had promised that 
I would let him pay it back when he was able.” 

“The house has seemed very empty all the 
afternoon,” said Mrs. Randolph. 

“Tt is very empty,” said her husband. “It 
takes more than you and me to fill a house, my 
dear. Only the houses that have youth in them 
are full.” 

After dinner they sat in the living-room and 


tried to listen to their radio. But it made too 
many foolish noises. Mrs. Randolph put down 
her ear-pieces and said suddenly: 

“How would you like to adopt a baby?” 

“A baby?” 

“Two babies.” 

“Hm,” he said. 

“How about Joe and Polly?” 

“But they’re a young married couple.” 

“T know that, but just the same they’re only 
babies. Seventeen and twenty.” 

“We'd have to build an addition.” 

“No, we wouldn’t,” she said. “They could 
have John’s room.” 

“But I thought that nobody was ever to have 
John’s room or to use his things.” 

“That was foolish. And besides, they’ll feel 
at home there.” 

He looked at her in amazement. ‘What,’ he 
said, “do you mean?” 

“Only that last night I couldn’t sleep. And 
I got up and prowled about the house.” 

“T never heard you.” 

“The rain let up for a little while and the 
moon came out. The garden looked very 
lovely, and so I put on some rubbers and took 
a little stroll. And all of a sudden they came. 
They didn’t see me, and they whispered and I 
listened. Love is so beautiful! . . . And then 
Joe tried the door of the workshop and it was 
open and they went in, and I had gathered that 
they had just been married and that their 
familiés were against them and they had no 
place to go. And I knew that they’d find 
John’s room, and I was glad. I wanted to tell 
them that it was all right with me—but I 
couldn’t somehow. I felt very shy.” 

“They’re not like the usual run of young 
people,” said Randolph. ‘They’re different. 
They’re finer.” : 

“Oh, my dear,” said Mrs. Randolph, ‘ones 
own children always are.” 
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Dangerous Business by Edwin Balmer (continued from page 101) 


i the third floor and he had been watch- 
gio the window and the sight of her 
him. He was very glad he had put off 


aed his door for her, and when he had 
closed it behind her, she dropped the envelop 
and the newspaper from under her arm. 

“You were very quick,” he complimented 


“h came as soon as I could,” said Ellen and 
her fright, before facing him, had fled. He 
looked sick and slack. He was recently shaved, 
recently dressed ; but the trimness of his toilet 
only accentuated his debility. 

“Glad to hear from me?” he asked her. 

“Yes,” said Ellen. 

“You were, eh?” He put his hands on her 
shoulders, pulling off her coat; he put his hands 
on her arms, swaying her slightly. “Did you 
ever call me before I went away?” 

“No.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

Ellen wanted to thrust off his hands but she 
was not afraid of him. “I didn’t,” she replied. 

“Why?” he persisted, holding her. “You 
knew I wanted you to. You’re the only one 
I called; you’re the only one I gave a darn to 
see when I landed,” he admitted to her, his 
eyes roving up and down her body. 

By her body, she knew, she attracted him, 
but if it were only that he would never have 
sought her so. It was what inhabited her 
body—it was herself, her soul and spirit which 
had been keeping him off and defying him. 
He had set himself to break the inhabitant of 
her body and bend her to him; and Ellen was 
not afraid of him, trying that. 

“Are you clear for me tonight?” he de- 
manded of her. Clear? What did he mean? 

She nodded. “I’ve no engagement.” 

“T kept clear for you. Slengel is slinging a 
party but I’ll pass him up.” 

“Will you?” asked Ellen. 

Lew kissed her. ‘You beat anybody in 
Paris! What’ll we do first?” 

Ellen freed herself from him and stepped 
back over the envelop she had dropped. She 
picked it up. ‘“Here’s what I brought you.” 

He took it from her and tossed it away and 
laughed. She picked up the newspaper. “Seen 
this?” She spread it before him, and with an 
arm about her, he glanced at the type. 

“I thought of you right away when I saw it,” 
he said. “I looked for the name of the ship; 
it wasn’t your father’s.” 

“No,” said Ellen. “I don’t know where 
Father is—since I’ve been in New York. In 
Chicago, I always knew.” 

“You know it’s not his ship,” repeated Lew; 
he wanted her to stop thinking about it. “It’s 
not even an ore vessel. You don’t think you 
know any of those men, do you?” 

“Not those men,” said Ellen. “I don’t 
know the Gant; but I know the place where 
they are; I can see them.” 

“So can I,” retorted Lew, “but that doesn’t 
do them any good.” And he possessed himself 
of the paper; but it had given her a chance to 
turn their talk. 

Though he had his arm again about her, she 
tantalized him with questions. She asked him 
about Paris, about his passage and about the 
steamer. 

He could not return her satisfactorily to her 
feeling for him—or what he imagined her feel- 
ing for him—of their first minutes. 

at’s on your mind?” he complained 
finally. “Think somebody’ll come in?” 

(No; but I’m expected at the office.” 

‘Get it off your mind. Kiss me.” 

ia ve got to close it.” 

You've got to get into different clothes, 
too,” said Lew. “We're going to dinner; then 
Vl dance with you! Dance with you!” he 
emphasized, kissing her. 

She had lied about the office; she did not 

ve to close it; no one had waited for her; 
no one had known where she had gone. Her 
little lie, however, helped her to regain the 


street, where she bought another paper and 
read of the men on the mast. Their situation 
had not changed; the men must die this night 
while the world watched them. 

Ellen longed to be in the throng on the shore; 
it would be terrible to stand there, actually 
seeing and able to do nothing; but they were 
her own people; she longed to stand with her 
own; she longed for escape from New York 
this night. 

She longed, that meant, again to dodge Lew 
Alban; but for her, tonight, Lew would “pass 
up” Slengel. Tomorrow and later—for how 
much longer, she could not hazard—Lew might 
prefer to please her. Ellen reckoned on no im- 
pending danger. Even Di, she remembered, for 
a long time had looked out for herself at parties. 

Ellen, in her own room near Washington 
Square, was returned to the room in her home 
where she had determined to come to New 
York to help “hold,” as long as she could, 
Lew Alban. 


“This’s a slow shop,” complained Lew. 
“We'll move along.” 

Ellen studied him across the little table at 
which he had dined and filled himself full. 
Marvelously, the meal, with its attendant 
drink, had restored him. Banished was the 
debilitated Lew of a few hours ago. He had 
slept during the day; now he had eaten and 
drunk; also he had danced—danced with Ellen, 
pressing her close to him, danced cheek close 
to hers, with her little lithe body under his 
hand. But the “shop,” though of his own 
choosing, was slow; he arose from the table. 

“T like it here,” said Ellen. 

“T don’t.”” He put a hand under her arm 
and helped her up. 

They sampled another dance shop but only 
with deeper dissatisfaction for Lew. No 
public dance shop suited Lew’s mood after his 
meal; he preferred a place tonight where he 
would be more in control of conditions, as at a 
party—Slengel’s party, for choice, where at 
his appearance everything would be speeded 
to his mood, whatever the hour. Art had not 
called it off; Art had insisted on expecting him. 

Lew did not name or describe to Ellen their 
destination. ‘“There’sa private party in here,” 
he said, escorting her. 

Mr. Slengel had obtained, for his temporary 
uses, a large, luxurious, furnished apartment; 
a single great room was its distinguishing 
feature. This was high, as tall as two floors; 
doors opened from the big room at the lower 
floor level, communicating to a small den, a 
dressing-room, a bedroom and a kitchen. A 
stairway was an architectural feature, leading 
up one side of the room to a broad balcony 
running the entire width of the big room, and 
from this opened other doors to chambers on 
the second floor level. 

Ellen, entering with Lew, saw only the big 
room and its company. The center of the 
room was clear. The piano was under the bal- 
cony and about it clustered the orchestra— 
saxophone, trombone, violin and drum. The 
company clustered about a tray of bottles and 
glasses and ice on a big table; others, by 
couples, sat on the stairs. Some leaped up, as 
the drum beat and the brasses brayed; others 
pressed to the balustrade and let them pass, 
holding their own places close together. 

Ellen recognized no one. She knew Art 
Slengel by sight, but he was not visible at the 
moment; she did not yet know it was his party; 
but she recognized at once that this must be 
“a party.” The men proclaimed it, too familiar 
or too frightened in the clasp of their partners; 
the girls banished any lingering doubt. 

They were very young, every one younger 
than Ellen; they ogled the men, clung to them. 
One appeal they made to the men and that 
they were paid for—as Di had been paid. 

Ellen went into the dressing-room, and when 
she returned, saw Mr. Slengel; he was with 
Lew, having welcomed him. Slengel looked 
at her but did not recognize her; she was to 


him the girl whom Lew had brought. And she 
guessed that, though Slengel did not identify 
her, he would have liked Lew to come alone. 

His particular point was to please Lew 
tonight with entertainment of his own provid- 
ing; this party would have proceeded without 
Lew, but it had been prepared in hope of him— 
as another party in Chicago, prepared for 
Sam Metten, had capped the campaign which 
had taken the Metten account away from 
Rountree. So Art Slengel preferred to supply 
Lew with partners; but Lew offered his arms 
to Ellen and she accepted them and danced. 

She felt, dancing, a change in his way with 
her; she felt, dancing, that she classed herself 
to him with these girls who sought him; she 
felt them regarding her as a rival. 

Lew held to her hands, after the music 
stopped, and rushed her beside him up the 
stairs; he plumped her down upon a couch on 
the balcony and himself close beside her. 

A big radio adorned one of the corners below, 
and in the interval someone turned it on to 
raucous jazz; but jazz, with a band in the room, 
was ordinary and a twist of the dial caught 
and intensified a speaking voice. The news 
crier, it was, with night announcements: In 
Europe, a prince was born. Somebody 
cheered; nearly everybody else laughed; and 
the girl at the radio let it shout the news as long 
as it was amusing; but it turned to an earth- 
quake in Japan; the men on the wreck in Lake 
Superior still in the same situation. The radio 
dial twisted to a sentimental song which a girl 
on the stairs parodied to yells of applause. 
At the tom-tom beat of the drum, everybody 
scrambled up and piled to the dance-floor. 

The girl who had sung the parody had cast 
off her partner and she tried to entrap Lew; 
she pushed Ellen aside and Ellen, flushing, re- 
sisted. At that, Lew clutched her and, tre- 
mendously elated, bore her to the dance. 

“That’s the spunk; stick with me! I'll stick 
with you!” 

Spunk. For the moment, pushed aside, she 
had felt it; she had resisted; for the moment 
she had won; but she danced in his arms, sick 
with her triumph. 

Lew ignored other girls as he pulled Ellen 
up the stairs again after the dance. The radio 
was roaring, tuned to a jig being broadcast 
somewhere. 

From Lew’s arms, in the next dance, Ellen 
watched the other men. There was a very 
good-looking, quiet, dark-haired young man 
who had dropped in, evidently, later than Lew 
and Ellen; he danced but he seemed mostly to 
be looking on. Art Slengel was giving him a 
lot of attention. 

Slengel also closely followed Lew; indeed, 
between this quiet young man and Lew, the 
host alternated. Lew lost interest in dancing. 
He did not want another partner; he dragged 
Ellen back to the balcony during a dance. 
They were out of sight of the floor, on the couch 
in the corner. 

Ellen cared scarcely whether she was seen; 
she preferred, indeed, to be kept in sight of 
other people. Lew would like to take her out 
of sight of everyone. She opposed him, fend- 
ing off his hands stubbornly and silently. She 
would cry out, but what a maudlin stampede 
she would start! And it would be the end of 
her with Lew; but if not, what for her? 

The music stopped; it was something of a 
relief; more couples stumbled up. There was 
the roar of the radio again and the magnified 
voice shouted above static: “Clear with a few 
storm clouds blowing in the gale with the moon 
breaking through. There is moonlight some 
of the time to help the search-lights in this 
attempt.” The shout suddenly was cut off; 
the dial had been turned. 

Ellen ceased her struggle with Lew; she was 
tense and stiff in his arms. What was that 
shout? What storm and search-lights? What 
attempt did it mean? 

A song started but someone turned it off; 
she heard a man’s voice requesting in the 
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room below, ‘Can we get that voice back?” 

“Certainly,” called Art Slengel quickly. 
The quiet, dark-haired young man had asked 
it, whom Slengel particularly wished to please. 
“Turn it back,” ordered Slengel; and the shout 
filled the room: 

“The vessel coming up is an ore-vessel of 
the large modern type; but she is light, being in 
ballast, for she comes from the east and south; 
she has come from the Soo . . .” 

Ellen was on her feet, having shaken off Lew, 
how she did not know. She was at the rail of 
the balcony and she saw at the radio the quiet 
young man whom she’d liked. He looked at 
Slengel, who called out, “Be quiet, please, 
everybody; something’s coming in!” 

And for a moment everybody obliged; those 
who weren’t obedient were curious, sober or 
drunk. They could see the intentness of the 
dark-haired young man at the radio and 
wanted to know what it was all about. 

“This is from the shore near the village of 
Brebeuf opposite the sunken wreck,” spoke 
the radio; and the young man straightened and 
his quiet voice thrilled. 

“Tt’s the relay!’’ he said. “The relay the 
radio people had arranged all day, if they saw 
a ship making a try to get those men from the 
wreck. They’ve been watching with the relay 
ready to hook in if something started. We’re 
hearing from the shore!” 

Ellen clung to the rail and Lew grabbed at 
her arm. “Come back here,’ he demanded. 
She looked at him. “It’s an ore vessel, 
they said; an ore vessel that’s come up,” she 
whispered to him. 

“What d’you say?” mouthed Lew. 
“Father’d never pass them, never, never!” 
she cried. ‘The radio is speaking from the 
shore of Superior, Lew, Lew Alban,” she said 
to him. ‘They had a relay arranged, waiting 
for a ship to make a try for the men; and they 
see a ship doing it; she’s an ore-carrier that’s 
come up, in ballast, from the Soo!” 

Lew kept his hands from her; he appreciated 
that much. “What you say about Father?” he 
asked her thickly. ‘You want t’ listen to 
that?” said Lew. “All right; listen to ’t.” He 
bent at the railing beside her and called down 
to Slengel. “We want t’hear that, too.” 
Slengel was busy before the dials: and the 
voice vanished. “Trying to tune out static,” 
he explained to the dark-haired young man. 
“Turn it back,” came the quiet, thrilling 
reply. ‘“That’s not static; he’s speaking from 
the water edge; that’s the roar of Lake Superior 
in his microphone.” 

The voice, above the roar, spoke again. 
“You are on the southern shore of Lake 
Superior on a cliff looking north over the 
lake,” spoke the strange, invisible voice in a 
tone which carried the leap of the speaker’s 
heart with it and bore his excitement. “A gale 
has been blowing for three days, one of the 
most violent storms known to this section. 
There has been no let-up in the weather; the 
wind is from the northwest so this shore is a lee 
shore. The water for a mile is greenish white 
under the moon; you look over white, wild 
water to the mast of the Gideon Gant, which 
sank off this point on the first day of the storm. 
“Farther out you see the lights of three 
steamers—the Loring which tried a rescue and 
the Donagon which later tried and has been 
standing by, with the Loring, ever since. The 
third steamer standing by is the Sarrant which 
came up today; the ship which is making the 
try is east of these and standing much farther 
in. The Donagon plays its search-light on her 
and on the water before her to aid her; the 
Loring tries to keep its search-light on the mast. 
The ships are tossing so that the search-light 
beams skip across and across; but you see the 
mast for a few seconds; and you see five specks 
on it—the men! 

“It is plain from the height out of the water 
that the ore-carrier is empty and probably has 
been pumping out her ballast, as she came up, 
to be ready for this; she is long and big but 
very light . . . She has been recognized; the 
ships are exchanging wireless signals which 








are read here; the ship standing in is the 


ore-carrier Blenmora of Duluth which 
the Soo northward-bound this morning.” 

The voice rested and there roared in the 
loud speaker the surf of Lake Superior, 

Ellen was below, before the diaphragm rp. 
sounding with the thunder of waters a t 
sand miles away whereon rode her father’s ship, 
standing in, far in, toward the mast. 

Lew had followed her; Lew was near her 
but she did not know exactly where. He was 
not touching her. “We’re going to hear this” 
announced Lew with thick authority; “we' 
going to hear this all.” 

His command was not necessary; the room 
was listening. Not everyone yet understood 
what the voice in the radio told but its tone 
could not be mistaken. 

“The Blenmora is coming in slowly. The 
moon is clear again and the Donagon keeps its 
search-light on the Blenmora and the waters 
directly ahead. She is in very heavy seas and, 
being light, she rolls; water is flying over her 
. - - Onthe mast, as some of you know, there 
is a man who has been seen all day beating at 
his comrades to keep them active and alive. As 
you look at him in the glass, he seems to move; 
but you can’t be sure; it may be shadows from 
the swinging search-light of the Loring!” 

The awe of the voice filled the room; the 
speaker was standing in the presence of a 
tremendous and sublime attempt of man to 
aid man and no one, drunk or sober, could con- 
fuse it. It struck the room silent. 

“The Blenmora seems to be swinging off a 
little. No; no! It was only the waves fora 
minute. She is standing in-again and coming 
on slowly. She is very well handled; she rolls 
but advances steadily. The wind and the 
water both bear her toward the shore. 

“She has to stand out! She is carried in too 
far! She will have to stand out and circle and 
try again, for the waves have driven her too 
far in. But she’s not doing it . . . She's 
not standing out! She is coming on steadily. 

“Powell—I hear he’s her master—Powell is 
keeping on. It was his intention to be borne 
in; he steered in. He is making his try not on 
the outside, where the others found it useless; 
he is bringing his ship on the inside between 
the wreck and the shoals!” 

Ellen clung to the cabinet, straining. She 
saw not the room at all; she saw her father and 
his ship; she could feel the sway and swing of 
the ship. Forward, far forward on the narrow 
bridge, her father stood in the open with the 
water flying over him. The window to the 
wheel-house was up; he stood in front of the 
wheel. His best wheelsman—Denny, beyond 

doubt—had his hands on the big wheel, his 
strong, steady, obedient hands. 

“Right alittle . . . Left alittle! Steady!” 
her father said. ‘Meet her now! Meet her, 
Paul! Steady! Ease her! A little more!” 

She could hear the bells, the clear, clanging 
bells beating in the engine-room calling atten- 


tion to the dial directions: “Ahead! Full! 
Slow! Stop! ... Astern! Half! Full! 
Stop!” 


She could see the engine-room crew in their 
hot, closed room below, staring at each other, 
sweating and swearing with the strain or, word- 
less, springing to the levers to make each 
change, at each beat of the gong, which de- 
termined the difference between life and death 
for all. She could see them standing, strained 
and blind in their room, listening as the steel 
at their feet rose and feeling it drop to strike 
at any second and tear out—and the seas rush 
in over them. 

“The Blenmora is beside the wreck! There 
is no doubt that the men are alive! They are 
dropping to the Blenmora! Powell has brought 
his bow beside the mast and under it so that 
the men on the mast who had most strength 
have hacked the others free and dropped them 
to the ship. Two have dropped; three; they 
all seem to be gone! Now can Powell get out? 

“He’s moving ahead; moving; he’s not 
aground. He’s fouled the mast; his mast has 


fouled it and broken it off but he moves ahead!’ 


. . . He swings out! He’s clear and free! . - 





He has deep water!” 4 
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The voice ceased and Ellen sat on the floor, 
with eyes shut. Clear . . .- and deep water! 
He was safe; they all were safe. It was over. | 

“J will give you in a minute the report of the | 

rescued,’ resumed. the voice. “The | 
Blenmora is wirelessing and we are reading it 
ashore. The Blenmora is calling Ashland, 
which is nearer than Duluth. Evidently, for 
the sake of the men, she will put in there. The 

ra is saying: 

Oe aadlend. go surgeons and _ hospital 
for five men. Have taken from wreck of Gant, 
Henry Clapaugh, seaman, home Manistique; 
Frank Kerry, assistant engineer, Escanaba; 
Jim Pakker, oiler, Fort William; Otto Lore, 
oiler, and Lars Anderson, mate, both of Duluth. 
Se.” Ellen heard repeated beside her. 
“Powell,” announced Lew’s voice. “That’s 
her name. This is the daughter of that man 
who did that. She comes from there. That 
Powell’s her father!” : 

Many hands were helping Ellen, sobered, 
gentle hands. Girls’ lips kissed her; girls 
brought her cloak to her. eit 

Lew helped her into it. Lew was outdoing in 
solicitude all the others; Lew had become her 
cavalier. “I take you home,” he told her. 

Slengel and the quiet young man_went 
down with Lew and her to the door. In the 
cab, Lew remained her cavalier; and he left 
her at her room. 


In the cold recounting of a great attempt 
tried and won, the news from Lake Superior 
reached Jay in the morning. He was in West- 
chester at his sister’s and was at breakfast 
with Ralph, who first had the newspaper. 

“They got ’em!” exclaimed Ralph. “They 
got those men off the mast last night.” 

Jay went over beside him and started at 
sight of “Blenmora.” He did not, for a 
minute, speak. Ralph kept talking. 

“Powell,” he said. “The captain of the ore- 
ship is Powell. Isn’t és 

“He’s her father,” said Jay. ‘Ellen Powell’s 
father.” 

Ralph looked up at Jay suddenly and stared; 
he looked away and up at Jay again. Then he 
handed Jay the paper. 

He imagined Ellen receiving it as he had, but 
ona street corner, likely, when she went out to 
breakfast. Jay wanted no breakfast; by hurry- 
ing, he could catch an earlier train to the city. 

He found Ellen at work but white and very 
subdued and she was so silent, when he spoke 
to her of her father, that he asked: “Nothing 
happened to the Blenmora later, did there? 
You’ve not had any personal news?” 

“No,” said Ellen, “I’ve not heard at all from 
home. I don’t fear there’s anything wrong.” 

“How did you hear it?” asked Jay. 

. “On the radio last night,” said Ellen, looking 
at him steadily. Would he ask where and with 
whom? ; 

He didn’t. “I saw it was relayed,” he re- 
plied. “It happened about eleven o’clock out 
there. People all over the country heard it— 
and you did.” 

“It was like being there—without any body 
yourself,” said Ellen. 

“No wonder you’re done up. You ought to 
go home. I mean to Michigan.” 

“Why? Father won’t be home. He’ll have 
left the men at Ashland and be loading ore in 
Duluth today. They'll be east-bound to- 
morrow; he’ll pass home, south, and just see it. 
They'll just see the ship. The straits won’t 
close for a month yet.” 

Jay’s business that day was with Lyman 
Howarth and it had progressed to a point of 
meetings with the seniors in the Howarth 
offices; but Lyman did not take Jay at once into 
the meeting. 

“I was in on something last night,” Lyman 
told him. “Slengel was giving a party. I was 
around and ran into it. We had a radio, Jay, 
which we were using between dances and we 
got that rescue on it. Lord, how we got it, 
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Jay! And do you know what? The daughter 
of the master of the Blenmora was there; we 
Saw her get it at the party.” 
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with a man,a woman and a tradesman 












































There are three moods, modes or manners, in which 
one writes letters . . . There is the Feminine Mood— 
one’s letters to a man. The Social Mood—one’s letters to 

a woman. And the Business Mood—“‘Enclosed please 
jind check!”’ . . . Each requires a different and ap- 
propriate paper, just as surely as a dance, a tea 
and a shopping trip have each their appropriate 
gown ... From among the many Montag 
Fashionable Writing Papers we suggest — 
FOR THE FEMININE MOOD —an exquisite paper — 
Montag’s Penistone Weave in lavender, blond, white 

or gray (lower illustration). 
FOR THE SOCIAL MOOD—a smart, gay paper— 
Montag’s Tweedette in blond, lavender, gray or 
white (upper illustration). 
FOR THE BUSINESS MOOD—a fine, simple paper 
—Montag’s Old English Crushed Bond in white, 
gray, orchid or blond (middle illustration). 





















These and other Montag papers are sold by 
stationers and department stores at prices 
ranging from $1.00 to $2.50 per quire box. 

If not on display near you, send 25¢ 
for The Generous Mood Portfolio 
A de luxe sampler-assortment of six 
different exquisite re and en- 
velopes for your selection and use, 
offering a choice of personal writ- 
ing ag for every mood. An 
excellent bridge prize, vacation 
or guest room supply. Sent 
postpaid for 25 cents — four 
for a dollar. Interesting Mood 
Brochure, free upon request. 
MONTAG BROTHERS, Inc. 
Dept. G. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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“What? What did you say?” demanded Jay. 

“T said at the party which Slengel gave, a 
fellow brought in the daughter of Powell, who 
took off those men; and she was there and got 
it! I’d been noticing the girl; she was a nice- 
looking girl. I’d been wondering about her 
and...” He told Jay all about it. 

After he had heard it, Jay was obliged to go 
into the conference; but Ralph arrived to bear 
the burden of negotiation. 

Ralph was elated when Jay and he left. He 
clapped Jay on the back. “Got ’em. We got 
’em! Got ’em from Slengel! I’d as soon have 
L. K. Howarth, Senior, say, ‘I’m satisfied. We 
will arrange it,’ as see his name on a signed 
order. It’s done with him. He’s sold.” 

Jay did not jubilate. He did not doubt that 
Ralph and he had Howarth; he knew it. 
Lyman, privately, had just told him so. Know- 
ing it, he did not know what to do with the 
knowledge. 

He could not yet telegraph it to his father; 
when the order was signed, he would; that 
would be some satisfaction; some—but the 
rest was run from him. He could not take his 
trophy. to Ellen Powell; he could not return 
to her at all. Gone again, and this time forever, 
his end of day with her. 

Gone—gone, end of day with her in Chicago; 
gone his incomparable day—that day begun 
with cockcrow and wood-smoke, gray eyes and 
brown hands on a blue bow! of berries; brown 
arms and legs in the sun of the lake and the 
swim to the little boat; gone the delight of talk 
together on the hill; gone the joy and reluctance 
of parting at the roadside under the dance of 
the dead. She had accompanied Lew Alban 
to the party last night; upon the evening of 
Lew’s return, she had gone out with him. She 
must—miserably, Jay thought—have resumed 
a friendship with Lew developed before he 
went away. 

So Jay could not return to the office; but he 
could find no satisfaction anywhere else. He 
wanted to go nowhere else. 

He went to the office. 

Ellen knew, at sight of him, that he had been 
told. She knew he had been with the Howarths 
and she realized that the quiet young man 
whom she’d liked must have been Lyman; and 
it was certain that Lyman would have related 
to Jay an event like last night’s. 

She looked at him but did not speak to him 
and he sat down, without speaking, in Ralph’s 
chair. He put up no pretense of having any- 
thing to do; nor did she. 

“T came from Howarths’,”’ finally Jay said. 

“T saw one of the Mr. Howarths, I think, 
last night,” Ellen replied hollowly. 

“Lyman,” said Jay. 

“Yes. I was with Lew Alban.” 

Jay pushed himself upon his feet. ‘Lyman 
didn’t know he was telling me about you,” he 
said bitterly. “You were just your father’s 
daughter. He’d no idea it was anything to 
me!’ Jay had not meant to say that; and now 
he said no more. He sat down again, idle. 

“We got Howarth today,” said Jay. 

“What?” 

“We got Howarth—the Howarth business,” 
he explained, politely. ‘“We’d been rather 
needing it, you know. Your friend can leave 
us now whenever he wants; we have Howarth 
and they’re going to stay.” 

“You have them?” insisted Ellen. 

‘*Ves,” 

Her head inclined slowly; she seemed unable 
to keep it up; her shoulders wilted; suddenly 
all her strength was gone. She collapsed over 
her desk and cried and cried. 

Jay stood over her; Jay put a hand upon her 
and at touch of her his anger was gone. He 
had been wrong, he must have been wrong, 
wrong about her. This little body was true 
and right! Always she had been; she must be! 
“Ellen,” he pleaded. “Ellen.” 

“T was at the party with Lew—Lew Alban, 
Jay,” she sobbed; and it all broke from her. 
“T was trying to hold him till you could get 
Howarth. He liked me, you see; I hated him; 
but I thought I could hold him. We had to 





| hold him, didn’t we? . Now you have Howarth. 
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Ican tell you. Oh, Jay, Jay, Ican tell you ,, » 

He left her for the moment required to tum 
the bolt of the door; in any case, it was end of 
day—their end of day and nobody was about 
He gathered her up in his arms and she lay 
against him, looking into his eyes. 

“I love you, I love you, Ellen—Ellen 
Powell,” Jay said. “I love you.” 

He felt her slightly stir and the soul of her 
searched his, frightened, withdrawing. He 
loved her; oh, that Ellen’s soul knew; but what, 
what of Lida, his wife? 

He felt her withdraw and he watched her in 
his arms. He felt her returning to him, her 
doubt of him downed. Her arm drew him to 
her kiss; and at her lips on his, hers were afire 
and his, as never they burned upon Lida’s. 

“T love you.” 

She whispered, ‘My love; oh, my iove!” 

She thrust back from him but it was only to 
see him and smile with happiness such as he 
had never seen. For a moment she lay in his 
arms, her eyes closed. 

“We can love, you and I? You and I, Jay— 
we can love?” 

“Love?” said Jay. ‘“Thcere’s nothing now to 
stop us; and nobody.” 

She asked no more, except, “D’you know 
how long it’s been in me, my love for you? 
Since the day I saw you, do you know?” 

Nothing and nobody between them; it was 
true; for Lida had reappeared to her circle of 
society. Mrs. Jay Rountree had taken up 
residence in Paris, most properly, with an in- 
fant daughter. The papers soon would print an- 
nouncements and comment that, incredibly, 
Mrs. Lytle was a grandmother. No other 
comment would spread, except the one that 
Lida and Jay had proved incompatible. For 
Mrs. Lytle was with Lida, to aid her in nego- 
tiations for divorce through the Frenchfcourts. 

Indeed, Mrs. Lytle had written to Jay that 
the divorce was assured; it required, now, only 
Jay’s perfunctory appearance in Paris. They 
were all very grateful to him; but, except for 
retention of his name for Lida and her child, 
they would trouble him no more. 

So there arrived at a certain resolution that 
item of dangerous business begun when Jay 
left Lida at his sister’s home and Ralph, chal- 
lenged as to Nucast, replied he was “all right.” 

Jay sailed for France at the end of the week. 


Sun and snow and the sharp conical shadows 
of cedar. Green, deep green the pines; blue the 
sky; white the land and the lake—white, all 
white. The lake lay level under its snow. 
Crack, crack resounded the ice in the strait. 

It was midwinter and Ellen was at home; 
she had a wire from Jay that he would arrive 
today. Her father was driving her in the 
sleigh to the station at Hoster. 

How strange was the tiny town; for here, to- 
morrow, she would marry Jay—Jay Rountree 
—and from this little snowy station she would 
set out with him upon a wedding journey. 

Ellen’s mind went to that wedding journey 
for which she had handed him the money . . . 
In few respects would this resemble that. Even 
in finances, it would be different; for Jay would 
see it through on money which he had earned. 
For Rountree had Howarth; and not even 
Mr. Rountree could question that Jay had won 
the order. 

Alban was gone; but the change was for the 
better, for Alban was shrinking and Howarth 
was growing. Metten, too, was growing; and 
there was another chance at recovering Metten. 

Metten recalled Di; and here on the left 
was the Dewitts’ dilapidated cottage under its 
charitable mantle of snow—the home to which 
Di, having been of service to Slengels in win- 
ning Metten, would never return. 

That item of dangerous business was not 
near to any sort of resolution. Ellen drove her 
mind from it but the heaviness of it hung in her 
heart. 

Not now! Her heart leaped in her breast. 
The train whistled. She stood up, trembling; 
she sprang down. The train was in sight an 
stopping; and upon the first step stood Jay! 

Tue END 
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THIS NEW PACE... 


cores is more necessary 
than ever at our new tempo. 
Life speeds up—grows rich and 
variegated and exciting. 

Yet this new pace is a strain. 
And now that keenness is more 
than ever desirable, it becomes 
all the harder to keep always 
keen. 

Thousands are finding Eno 
helpful in solving that problem. 
Much dullness, listlessness, and 
even ill-health, result from a 
sluggish intestinal tract and im- 
proper elimination, and from 
poisons that sometimes accumu- 
late as a result of dining too well. 

In those conditions, sparkling, 
effervescent Eno is more than 
apt to restore the sparkle of liv- 
ing. That’s why some enthusi- 
asts speak of Eno as a “health 










THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 












drink.” In restoring keenness to 
living, Eno acts with a gentle 
thoroughness very different from 
the drastic action of ordinary 
“salts.” And its taste is very far 
indeed from the nauseating bit- 
terness so generally associated 
with saline laxatives 


Eno’s taste is delightful, even 
when its stimulating efferves- 
cence has subsided. 

Keep a bottle in your bath- 
room. Your appetite for living 
may take a new lease on life! 

Eno, world-renowned for more 
than half a century, from drug- 
gists, 75c and $1.25 a bottle. 
Prepared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd. 
Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie 
& Co., Inc., Belmont Building, 
Madison Ave. at 34th Street, 
New York. 
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More than 100,000 dealers 
and garages sell depend- 
able Champion Spark 
Plugs—supplying two out 
of three motorists. You 
will find complete stocks 
of Champions wherever 
automobile parts or acces- 
sories are sold. 


| 


There is a correctly de- 
signed Champion for 
every engine, and all are 
of the same gas-tight, two- 
piece construction with 
sillimanite insulators and 
special analysis electrodes. 


The dealer will be glad to 
recommend the particular 
type of Champion plug 
which will assure the best 


performance from your 


Wied 


VV 
HAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 









Champion— 
for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box 


75? 


Champion X— 
Exclusively for 

Fords — packed in 
. the Red Box 
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| was, of course, just a possibility that Higson, 
| the parish clerk and sexton, might have visited 
| the sacred edifice for some reason during the 
| intervening two days, but that could be ascer- 
tained presently—he had little doubt that 
| Higson had not. 

| He had a very clear recollection of every- 
| thing that had happened. while he was in the 
| church with the Squire and his guests. After 
| admitting them to the church and locking the 
| door from the inside, he had first taken them 
to the vestry and, opening the safe, had shown 
them the old plate, the parish registers, dating 
from 1547, and various other matters of interest 
that had accumulated during the last two or 
three centuries. 

He had left his keys in the lock of the safe 
when he and the others passed into the church 
to examine the architecture, the monuments, 
the inscriptions, the old brasses and paintings. 
And while one was here and another there, the 
thief had slipped into the vestry, opened the 
safe and abstracted the Hislip chalice. 

It was an article that could easily be hidden, 
‘reflected Leggatt—a parcel-gilt cup, standing 
about seven and a half inches high and measur- 
ing two and a half inches in diameter across the 
upper rim and the circular base—why, it could 
be slipped into a pocket. 

“And, of course, I’d told them all about it,” 
he mused regretfully. ““Told them, I remember, 
about the American collector who offered first 
ten and then twenty thousand dollars for it. 
That was dangling temptation before the 
needy. And some of these racing, card-playing 
people are often at their wits’ end for ready 


| money, I believe. 


“However, that’s neither here nor there— 
the thing is, what’s to be done? I don’t want 
the Bishop to know, and as for the Arch- 
deacon—whew! I can’t very well go across to 
the Hall and demand to search the boxes of 
every man and woman there. And as for the 
police—no, I do not want that!” 

Eventually, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, Leggatt went down into the village and 
saw Higson. He soon discovered that the 
parish clerk had not been near the church since 
Sunday evening. And Higson was the only 
person in the parish besides himself who could 
have entered the church. 

He stayed talking with Higson some little 





time; an hour had passed before he went back 


| to the vicarage. Mrs. Leggatt met him in the 


hall. 

“Any news, Francis?” she asked anxiously. 

“None,” he said. “I’ve just been down to 
Higson’s. Of course, I didn’t tell him anything 
of this. Nobody must know, Marian. But 
Higson has never been in the church since he 
locked up after even-song on Sunday. He’s 
never lent his key to anyone, either, so——” 

He paused at that, checked by the sight of a 
card which lay on the old oak side table in the 
hall. Mrs. Leggatt followed his glance. 

“Mrs. Peacock called,” she said, indicating 
the card. “She was so charming—called to ask 








| at the Hall a few days longer.” 


| he glanced sharply at his wife. 


after Bobby. Most sympathetic! She prom- 
ised to call again in a day or two—she’s staying 
Leggatt was staring at the card. Suddenly 
“You didn’t 
tell her anything about—eh?” he asked. 

Mrs. Leggatt flushed. “Francis!” she ex- 
claimed indignantly. ‘As if I should!” 

“Sorry, Marian—sorry. Of course you 
wouldn’t! I—it’s so important, you see,. that 
we should keep strict silence about it. If the 
archdeacon' knew——”’ 

“As if I didn’t know all-that,” said Mrs. 
Leggatt. She was still offended, and she turned 
and went off towards the nursery. “Of course 
I said nothing!” she flung over her shoulder. 

Leggatt remained in the hall. He began 
absent-mindedly to finger Mrs. Peacock’s card. 
So Mrs. Peacock had been to the vicarage to 
inquire after Bobby, had she? Very kind of 
her, of course, but—supposing Mrs. Peacock 
had had another idea in her mind. Supposing 
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‘The Lady Who Turned Thief (continued fom soggy 


Mrs. Peacock had come fishing—wanti 
find out—if—if . . . ae 

It was at that moment that Leggatt hada 
brain-wave. He had not the slightest Notion 
where that brain-wave came from. But jt 
swept him straight out of his front door and 
down the path to the village. 


Leggatt, as a man with a good deal of spare 
time on his hands, was a great reader, almost an 
omnivorous one. Recently he had been readj 
criminology; and now he found himself repeat. 
ing a sentence which he had read only a day 
or two before in a technical work on theft: 


The thief’s first instinct, on securing a 
stolen object, is to “plant” it, i. e., to dis- 
pose of it, as quickly as possible, in some 
safe place, so that in the event of his im- 
mediate or speedy arrest, he may not be 
found to be in possession of it. 


That, no doubt, reflected Leggatt, applied to 
the procedure of the professional thief—but it 
had its origin in a certain attribute of human 
nature, and might be applied to the amateur 
wrongdoer as well as to the skilled expert. To 
get rid of the purloined article quickly—that 
was all of a piece with the instinct to hide, to 
get away, to secrete. 

Well, in this case his brain-wave had shown 
him how the purloiner of the Hislip chalice 
could get it out of reach smartly and surely, 
He proposed to find out at once if the means he 
was imagining had been employed. And 
within five minutes he had turned into the 
post-office and, there being nobody else there, 
was closeted with the woman who presided over 
it, Mrs. Marsh. 

“Mrs. Marsh,” he began, leaning confiden- 
tially across the counter, “I’ve called to see 
you on a very important matter—so important 
that I can’t tell you its nature. I dare say 
I ought really to have gone to the postmaster 
at Chilminster to get his permission to come to 
you, but the matter is of such pressing moment 
that I daren’t waste the time. So—I’ve come 
straight to you.” 

“What is it, Sir?” asked Mrs. Marsh. 

Leggatt leaned closer over the counter. 
“This, Mrs. Marsh,” he replied, his tone sug- 
gesting mystery as well as confidence—“I want 
to see your registered letter book.” 

Mrs. Marsh let out an exclamation that was 
not encouraging. ‘Oh, dear me, Mr. Leggatt,” 
she said. “I—I’m afraid I can’t do that, Sir. 
We're under strict instructions not to divulge 
any post-office business to anybody. It would 
be as much as my place was worth——” 

“Mrs. Marsh,” interrupted Leggatt, “if I 
went to the postmaster at Chilminster and told 
him my reason, he’d come here with me hi 
and show me your book. But that would mean 
—the police. And I don’t want to have the 
police dragged in. I have reasons for that— 
and reasons for asking you to show me the 
book. All I want is to see the entries made in 
that book since Monday last. And, Mrs. Marsh 
—you know me. No one—no one—will ever 
know anything about this!” : 

But Mrs. Marsh still hesitated. “I don't 
like it, Mr. Leggatt! Irregularity——” 

“The circumstances are exceptional, Mrs. 
Marsh,” Leggatt interrupted again. “Still, 
you feel you can’t, I must go at once to the 
postmaster at Chilminster.” ; ass 

“You’re sure he’d come back with you, Sir?” 

“I am quite sure he would, Mrs. Marsh, 
replied Leggatt. “But he would bring the police 
superintendent with him. And that I do not 
want—for the sake of the village.” 

Mrs. Marsh suddenly pushed an oblong book 
across the counter and, opening it, sho 
Leggatt a page of duplicates. 

“There’s only been three registered letters 
sent away from this office since Monday morm- 
ing, Mr. Leggatt,” shesaid hurriedly. “(Look for 
yourself. I[knowallabout them, of course. That 
first one—that’s for a weekly affair, from John 
Coates—he sends his widowed mother a po 
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Monday and he always registers it. 
That’s for a letter, in a registered envelop, 
from Sir Charles to his bankers in London. 
And the third is for a small parcel that was 

sstered, on Tuesday morning, by one ol 
those ladies staying at the Hall.” 

“Just so,” said Leggatt, keeping his Voice as 
steady as possible. “‘And—that’s all? 

“That’s all, Sir,” affirmed Mrs. Marsh. 
“And I beg you'll not let anybody know, Sir, 


take yourself quite easy, Mrs. Marsh,” 
said tt. “Not a soul will ever know. 
And—I’m very much obliged to you.” 

Mrs. Marsh put away her book. “I hope 

u’ve found out what you wanted to know, 
Gir,” she said, eying her caller inquisitively. 

“JJ can’t tell you,” replied Leggatt. “At 
least—not yet. But——” He hesitated a 
moment, murmured another word of thanks, 
and forthwith left the office. 

Outside, he pulled out a notebook and pen- 
cil, “Sent it to herself,” he muttered. ‘Clever. 
And—she’s going to stay at the Hall a few days 
longer, is she? And came to inquire about 
Bobby’s cough, eh? Um!” 

Then he wrote down an address: 

Mrs. Guy Peacock, 
23 Heatherfield Mansions, 
Mayfair, W. 


The first thing that Leggatt did on returning 
to the vicarage was to pick up the card which 
Mrs. Peacock had left on the hall table and 
put it carefully away in his pocketbook; he 
had already thought out a plan of action in 
which that card was to be a highly useful 
factor. The second was to announce to Mrs. 
Leggatt, over the luncheon table, that he was 
going up to town by the afternoon train. Mrs. 
Leggatt looked her astonishment. 

“Francis!” she exclaimed. Then light burst 
in upon her. ‘You have some—idea?” she 
suggested. “‘A—a clue?” 

“An idea, yes,” assented Leggatt. “A clue 
—well, I don’t know. But—I’m going. And 
—it’s to be kept secret—mentioned to—no 
one! I shall be back tomorrow afternoon.” 

At three o’clock, looking very determined, 
his wife thought, he went off to catch the local 
train to Chilminster; at five minutes to four he 
was on the platform at Chilminster, awaiting 
the London express. And as he stood there, 
he suddenly saw one of Sir Charles’s guests— 
Hawksfoot, the man whom he had described to 
Mrs. Leggatt as looking like an adventurer. 

Hawksfoot, who seemed to be in a hurry, 
did not see the vicar; Leggatt watched him 
hasten off towards the express, just then 
steaming in. Presently he saw him enter a 
first-class smoking compartment; Leggatt 
pe its door; he traveled third-class. He 

ad another glimpse of Hawksfoot when the 
train arrived at King’s Cross four hours later; 
Hawksfoot was stepping into a taxicab. 

Leggatt went off to a quiet, old-fashioned 
hotel in the neighborhood of Bond Street, and 
after a belated dinner, over two or three 
pipes of tobacco, reviewed his plan of cam- 
patgn for the morrow. Certain circumstances, 

e thought, were highly in his favor—in fact, 
he was extremely lucky. He knew Heather- 
field Mansions well; he had once had a small 
flat there himself, when, before his marriage, 
he had been curate at a West End church. 
Accordingly he was acquainted with what was 
done there about letters. 

There were some thirty apartments, of 
various sizes, in Heatherfield Mansions; if any 
tenant happened to go away and lock up his or 
her apartment, all letters and parcels for that 
particular person were deposited with the hall 
porter at his office in the main entrance until 
the addressee returned. And it was doubtless 
in the hall porter’s nest of pigeonholes that the 
registered parcel, sent off by Mrs. Peacock 


‘from Meddersley, was then reposing. In that 


parcel Leggatt firmly believed the Hislip chalice 
op be found. And—he was determined to 
get it. 

_ At ten o’clock next morning Leggatt waiked 
into the entrance of Heatherfield Mansions, 
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“It’s a wonder some of the insurance companies don’t 1ssue a 
policy against blowouts.” 


“What's the use, when you can buy Kelly-Springfeld tires?” 











forHatr Beauty 


LEMON rinse gives 

your hair the beauty 
of absolute cleanliness. The 
mild, harmless, natural 
fruit-acid of the lemon cuts 
the curd formed by soap 
and water, leaving each 
separate hair faultlessly 
clean. No amount of rins- 
ing with plain water can 


remove this curd. 

Try it after your next shampoo 
and feel this delightful fresh clean- 
liness for yourself. Your hair will 
be silky, fluffy and soft, and full of 
a “springy” quality that makes it 
easier to retain wave or curl. 

Thousands of women are follow- 
ing this one best method of insur- 
ing the complete beauty of their 
hair. Whether they wear it bobbed 
or long they know that a lemon 
rinse gives the shining, well-cared- 
for look that personal daintiness 
demands. 

To get the best results, wash 
your hair thoroughly—at least two 
soapings—then rinse well to get 
out the free soap. Add the juice 
of two California lemons to an or- 
dinary washbowl of water (about 
4 quarts) and rinse thoroughly with 
this, following with rinse in plain 
water. 

Get a dozen California lemons 
today and have them in the house the 
next time you shampoo your hair. 

Send coupon below for free booklet, 
“Lemon—the Natural Cosmetic.” It ex- 
plains many other beauty uses for lemons. 
Pe 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Sec. 1409, Box 530, Sta. “C,” 

Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me free booklet, “Lemon 
—the Natural Cosmetic,” telling how to 
use lemon for the skin, in manicuring, 
and in beautifying the hair. 


Name 








Street 


Ly City 
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and to his great joy recognized in the hall 
porter the same man who had acted in that 
capacity when he himself was a tenant—<n 
ex-army man named Murphy. Murphy re- 
membered the former curate well enough, and 
greeted him almost affectionately; Leggatt let 
him talk awhile before entering on his own 
business. At last he drew out Mrs. Peacock’s 
card—and prepared to tell the lies which he 
just had to tell. 

“T don’t know whether you’re aware of it, 
Murphy,” he began. “I have been Vicar of 
Meddersley, away in the North, for some 
years, since leaving here. There is one of your 
tenants, Mrs. Guy Peacock, staying at Med- 
dersley Hall just now as a guest of Sir Charles 
Leddingham. Mrs. Peacock is going to remain 
there rather longer than she intended, and 
knowing that I was coming to town last night 
and returning home this afternoon, she gave 
me her card, asked me to hand it to you, and to 
ask you for a small registered parcel which 
she-sent here the other day and now wants— 
she said you’d have it.” 

He knew before he had come to the end of his 
last. hurried sentence that there was some- 
thing wrong; that his carefully contrived 
scheme wasn’t going to be successful; that 
something had happened. Murphy was 
looking at him oddly. 

“Well, bedad, that’s the queer thing entirely, 
Mr. Leggatt!” he said. ‘‘You’re the second 
gentleman that’s called for that same par- 
cel this morning, and with the same message. 
Mr. Hawksfoot, that’s a great chum of Mrs. 
Peacock’s when she’s at home—sure, he was 
round here for that parcel at nine o’clock. 
And of course I gave it to him.” 

Leggatt thanked his stars that he was able 
to keep his countenance. 

“Oh, Mr. Hawksfoot’s got it, has he, 
Murphy?” he answered. “Oh, that’ll be all 
right. I know Mr. Hawksfoot—he’s been 
staying at Sir Charles Leddingham’s, too. I 
see how the mistake arises. So long as he’s 
got the parcel . . . By-the-by, doesn’t Mr. 
Hawksfoot live somewhere round here?” 

That was a chance cast—Leggatt’s tone sug- 
gested that he knew something of Hawksfoot’s 
whereabouts; in reality he knew nothing. But 
Murphy swallowed the bait. 

“Ob, he does, Mr. Leggatt,” he answered. 
“At 231A, Half Moon Street. I often carry 
notes for him there from: Mrs. Peacock— 
mighty thick is them two, Sir—and rale 
sports, both of them.” 

Then he turned to attend to another caller, 
and Leggatt, with a nod and a smile, went out 
into the street. He was conscious of only 
one thing—Hawksfoot, without doubt, had got 
the Hislip chalice. 

And now Leggatt stood wondering what to 
do next. Should he go to his solicitor? Or 
should he go to the police? to Scotland Yard? 
That, perhaps, was what he ought todo. There 
was no doubt in Leggatt’s mind now that these 
two people, whom ex-Sergeant Murphy had 
aptly described as being mighty thick, were in 
a conspiracy about the theft of the Hislip 
chalice. And there was no doubt that it was 
now in Hawksfoot’s possession. 

Leggatt suddenly came to a decision. He 
would go round to Half Moon Street, call on 
Hawksfoot at his rooms and tell him his 
business in plain words. If Hawksfoot blus- 
tered, equivocated, protested, he would not 
only threaten him with the police, but would 
immediately summon their assistance. That 
was surely the thing to do—and, as Half Moon 
Street was close by, in five minutes more 
Leggatt was at Hawksfoot’s door. 

A youthful valet answered his knock, and on 
hearing what he wanted, shook his head. 

“Mr. Hawksfoot’s just gone out, Sir,”’ he 
replied. ‘Ten minutes since, Sir. I couldn’t 
say when he’ll be back—might be some time, 
Sir. I know he’s lunching at his club, Sir.” 

“Oh!” said Leggatt. ‘Which club is that?” 

“Saddle and Stirrup Club, Sir—Piccadilly. 
Not five minutes’ walk, Sir.” 

“But you’re not sure he’ll be there now?” 
suggested Leggatt. . ‘‘Just so—might.be about 


the town, eh? Um! [I think I'll step in ang 
leave Mr. Hawksfoot a note, if I may?” 

“Certainly, Sir,” said the valet, standing 
politely aside. ‘This way, Sir.” He ushered 
Leggatt into a cozy sitting-room and pointed 
to an old bureau that stood in a recess. “Note. 
paper and envelops there, Sir.” 

“Thank you,” replied Leggatt. 

He drew a chair up to the bureau—and then 
as the valet withdrew, closing the door behind 
him, Leggatt let out a sharp, sibilant breath 
of surprise and relief. For there, right before 
him, in an open compartment of the bureau, 
stood the Hislip chalice! 

Leggatt acted and moved with a determina- 
tion and speed that surprised himself. The 
Hislip chalice went straight into his pocket 
in one moment; within the next, he was out in _ 
the hall again, summoning the valet. 

“On second thoughts,” said Leggatt calmly, 
“T won’t write a note. I’ll call round at Mr. 
Hawksfoot’s club instead. But,” he added, 
“in case I miss him there, will you please give 
him my card? Thank you—good morning!” 

A moment later Leggatt was down-stairs 
and going swiftly away. At the corner of 
Clarges Street he chanced on a taxicab and 
plunged into it with a sharp order to the 
driver. 

“King’s Cross!” 


At seven o’clock that evening Leggatt, tired 
but triumphant, let himself into bis vicarage, 
No one witnessed his entrance; Mrs. Leggatt 
was up-stairs in the nursery; the servants were 
in the back regions. He went straight to his 
study, took a bunch of keys from a certain 
hiding-place and stole out again into the ad- 
jacent churchyard. Presently he was in the 
church and in the vestry—and when he had 
done what he wanted there, he slammed the 
door of the safe viciously. Then he went home 
and summoned his wife. 

“Marian,” he said, “I’ve got it. It’s back 
in the safe! And if ever I run any risk about 
it again, may I be—shot!” 

Mrs. Leggatt was clasping her hands in a 
paroxysm of delight and of admiration at her 
husband’s cleverness. 

“Francis!” she exclaimed. 
you find it? And how?” 

“T found it,” replied Leggatt, with a glance 
at the door, ‘“‘on Mr. Hawksfoot’s desk, in his 
flat in Half Moon Street. What d’you think 
of that, Marian? But—that’s not all! Have 
we ten minutes before dinner? Then listen!” — 

Mrs. Leggatt listened open-mouthed. When 
her husband had told her the whole horrible 
story, she threw up her hands. 

“Then that accounts for it,” she exclaimed. 
“That, of course, accounts for it!” 

“Accounts for—what?” asked Leggatt. 

“For this!’’ replied his wife. ‘This after- 
noon, about three o’clock, Mrs. Peacock called 
here—to inquire about Bobby’s cough, of 
course. While she was here, a footman came 
across from the Hall with a telegram which had 
just arrived there for her—Sir Charles thought 
it might be of importance. She opened it—and 
I saw at once that it gave her a shock. She* 
went red, white, red again—and seemed, well, 
furiously annoyed and angry. She gave me a 
very queer look—very queer. 

“Then she jumped up and said she must be 
off—she’d had news that necessitated her re- 
turning to town at once. She hurried away— 
and not long afterwards I saw one of Sir 
Charles’s cars setting off towards Chilminster 
—I suppose she was in it, and going to catch 
the express. Of course, that telegram would 
be from Hawksfoot. He, no doubt, Francis, 
had found your card on his desk. Francis— 
don’t you wish we’d been there to see his face 
when he found it!” 

The dinner-bell rang before Leggatt could 
answer. But before he had twice put his spoon 
in his soup, he looked up and smiled. 

“I wish we had, Marian, I wish we had,” he 
said. ‘However, you had the pleasure 0 
seeing Mrs. Peacock open her telegram. 
hadn’t. But it gave me a wicked, absolutely 
fiendish pleasure to leave Hawksfoot my card! 


“‘But—where did 
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The Day After 


Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 63) 


those babes born to inherit such good 
"ag long life and happiness, as I tried 
to believe, my eyes fell upon the headings of 
that day’s news. They were mainly devoted 
to the crisis in China—British troops defend- 
ing Shanghai, American marines rescuing their 
missionaries from howling mobs, Japanese shell- 
‘ing Hankow, French troops—natives of An- 
nam—strengthening the defenses of their con- 
cessions, Italians landing with their guns, Rus- 
sian Communists stirring up yellow hatred of 

ite races. 

* al the matter with a scientific friend 
of mine in a little house in Chelsea, and he 
smiled grimly and said, “The yellow peril— 
that old bogey—is coming unpleasantly near! 

“It’s still a long way from China to Chel- 

” T said hopefully. 

"hy friend caeeck to think that I exagger- 
ated the distance. He pointed to his wireless 
set in the corner of the room. ‘ 

“Tn a little while,” he said, “we may be lis- 
tening in to China—and hearing strange noises. 
The yellow men coming nearer to the Western 
world by way of Russia. Presently we shall 
have television. They won’t be pretty little 
pictures when the outposts of the white race 
are falling back in a fighting retreat from yel- 
low people, black people, brown people, in 
Asia, India, Egypt and Africa.” 

I didn’t like that picture of a “fighting re- 
treat.’ It made my blood run cold for a mo- 
ment. 

“Oh, Lord!” I exclaimed. ‘The rising tide 
of color—Lothrop Stoddard, and all that?” 

My friend mentioned a man named Gregory, 

professor of geology at Glasgow University. 
He had written a book—highly scientific— 
called “The Menace of Color.” It was rather 
disturbing to the fathers of boys. 

“You see,” said my friend thoughtfully, “he 
points out a few facts we are rather apt to 
ignore. For instance, our white domination of 
the world which we take as God’s command— 
the white man’s burden and all that—is rather 
recent. A thousand years ago the white race 
didn’t even hold the whole of Europe. Four 
hundred years ago we had secured Europe, or 
most of it, but the colored races ruled the rest of 
the world. Now, since the industrial era and 
the invention of explosives, one-third of the 
inhabitants of the world—the whites—rule 
eight-ninths of that part of the world inhabited 
by the colored peoples. Do you think it’s going 
to last?” 

“Why not?” I asked—in order to get his 
answer, 

“Rather a mistake teaching them to use 
modern weapons, isn’t it?’ he said quietly. 
“Rather short-sighted to sell our old war stocks 
to them and provide them with surplus am- 
munition, don’t you think? Do you remember 
whaf happened in the war we called Great?” 

Yes, I remembered. I remembered the In- 
dians we brought over to fight in Flanders— 
those Sikhs and Pathans and Gurkhas who 
stood in the wet trenches when the German 
artillery was stronger than ours and fired 
twenty shells to our one. Some of their letters 
home, read to me by their interpreters, said 
“The White races are tearing themselves to 
preces. There is no love among them” .. . I re- 
membered the French Senegalese, used as gun- 
fodder, poor wretches, and Algerian Arabs rid- 
Ing through Dunkirk, and Moroccans in 
Rhineland cities after Armistice. Rather in- 
discreet all that! 

I remembered the Chinese coolies, an enor- 
Mous army of labor, brought over to handle 
our shells and watch our little ways of war. 
What were they thinking about as they 
watched us through slant eyes, those Chinamen 

on the Western Front? 

The net result of Europeanization,” writes 

the Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, “is that the surging 
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Cares for your skin the beauty-wise French way 


Yesterpay fifty cents or a 
dollar for fine French toilet soap 
—today the same luxury for just 
ten cents! 

For Lux Toilet Soap is made by 
the very method France developed 
and uses for her finest toilet soaps. 

Beauty-wise France knew the skin 
itself must be smooth, exquisite, for 
loveliness. Lux Toilet Soap tends 
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your skin the true French way. 

Caressing abundant lather even 
in the hardest water! Firm, fine- 
textured, delicately fragrant, Lux 
Toilet Soap wears and wears to a 
last white wafer. 

Made by the makers of your 
cherished Lux, Lux Toilet Soap is 
just ten cents wherever soap is sold. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass, 
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IT’S just the easiest, simplest matter, 
now, to make sure of immaculate fresh- 
ness all of the time! Shopping—dining— 
dancing—you can feel perfectly safe! 

Deodo is a wonderful new deodorant in 
powder form—delightful to use! Just rub it 
under the arms and dust it over the body 
when you dress. It immediately absorbs and 
neutralizes the odors of the body—and this 
one application will keep you daintily fresh 
all day! 

Deodo does not seal the |e nor inter- 
fere with their important functions. It is 
soothing and healing to the skin. And it 
will not stain or otherwise harm clothing. 

Try Deodo on sanitary napkins. You 
will be amazed to find 
how easily—and safely— 
it solves this distressing 
problem. 


Deodo is sold at most 
druggists’ and toilet 
anode counters. Or I will 
gladly send you a minia- 
ture container holding a 
generous supply, free! 
Mail the coupon today! 
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| tide of the scientific civilization of the West 


is carrying everything before it as it breaks 
wave after wave upon us in Asia; and as 
every unbiased observer would attest, it is 
not making us better men, an asset either to 
our educators or the world at large.” 

All over the East, not only in China, that 
scientific civilization of the West is beginning 
to break in upon the Oriental mind, or it is 
being forced upon that mind by Western peo- 
ples. The French have raised big Black and 
Brown Armies in North Africa, teaching them 
how to use machine guns, how to throw bombs, 
how to fight the white enemies of France. Are 
they sure of their fidelity? I can answer the 
question. They are not sure. And those ideas, 


| nationhood, independence from white rule, 
, | self-government, racial supremacy, are stirring 
| across the Egyptian desert, and from Mesopo- 


tamia to Persia, from southern India to the 
northwest frontier, with Russian communists 
as missionaries of revolt everywhere. 

It is dangerous for the Children of Progress 
now being born in European cradles. It may 
spoil their chances. Is there going to be a 
struggle for existence between the white and 
colored races, before science and all the new 
powers it is giving us can secure the well-being 
of humanity? 

These scientists with whom I have been talk- 
ing lately are not unaware of those dangers 
ahead. It casts a gloom over their hopes, I 
find. They believe that a new struggle for ex- 
istence is not far off as history is counted and 
that this civilization is, as Wells says, “a race 
between education and catastrophe.” What 
is haunting them, I find, is the growth of world 
population coinciding with a decline in the re- 
sources of food and energy. 

I walked round a London park not long ago 
with a man whose whole life has been devoted 
to bacteriology. I spoke a few words about 
the enormous benefits which that science has 
conferred upon the human race by the elimina- 


| tion of plague, malaria and other diseases in 
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| supplies of food by fair and orderly means and 


tropical countries. But he interrupted me 
with a melancholy laugh. 

“The truth is,” he said, “that we scientists 
have much to answer for by defeating the ruth- 
less old methods of Mother Nature. Look at 
India. Because of our knowledge of bacteri- 
ology and the causes of plague, and our agri- 
cultural improvements and sanitary organiza- 
tion, India added a hundred and nine millions 
to its population between 1872 and 1911. Now 
Africa is beating India in rapidity of increase— 
prodigious!—while Europe is going in for birth 
control and restricting population for economic 
reasons. What does all that mean? The in- 
evitable decline of white power—the rising 
tide of color. That’s pretty serious unless we 
handle the problem wisely. But there’s more 
in it than that.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“The world,” he said, “‘is increasing its popu- 
lation faster than its food supplies.” 

I have been looking into that question, test- 
ing its truth as far as I can by going to the 
right authorities who ought to know. If one 
can believe their statements and figures the 
world is indeed approaching a new struggle for 
existence which may be the grimmest thing in 
human history since the early clash of races 
for the good places of the earth. If science 
doesn’t fulfil its promise, or rather its hopes 
and dreams, civilization seems to be heading 
for a smash, because of a desperate competi- 
tion for the essentials of life, the chance of 
trade and the survival of race. 

The last census revealed the fact that the 


| population of the world grew at the rate of 


doubling in sixty years. According to Profes- 


| sor Gregory of Glasgow, in another hundred 


and twenty years, if this rate of increase is 
maintained, there will be 6600 million people, 


| which is the limit that can be supported by the 
| world’s food supplies. 


Long before that limit is reached, it looks as 
though there will be a fierce conflict for the fer- 
tile places of the earth, unless the peoples of 
the world unite to-intensify and distribute the 
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rearrange the whole structure of their inter 
national relationships, and alter radically the 
present development of industrial life 

There is one possibility for which science jg 
now striving which may avert this grim Pros. 
pect of world-wide famine. Science ma come 
to the rescue with that synthetic food which is 
now being studied in chemical laboratories, 
But there is no certain hope of that, 
an uncertain hope. Scientists do nol beliene in 
that synthetic food upon present evidence, 

We must find another way out of this shadow 
which is creeping nearer to us and may touch 
the lives of children now in their cradles, 
only in the countries where primitive condi. 
tions still exist but in the centers of European 
civilization and the United States. 

I have been looking at a book called “The 
Expansion of Races” by an American scientist 
named Woodruff. Many of his arguments and 
most of his conclusions seem to me unso 
but one must accept his figures, which can 
easily be checked. 

He reckons that in 1950—not so far away 
now—the population of the United States will 
be nearer 160 than 150 millions. He doesn't 
deny the extreme estimate of 400 millions by 
the end of this century though he believes that 
it is exaggerated. In any case, he says, the 
people of the United States are increasing 
faster than their food supplies, and maintains 
that such increase cannot continue with any 
margin of safety if food is exported. 

Actually the United States is importing food 
already—from Canada and the Argentine, 
American scientists are beginning to get anx- 
ious about their meat supplies. Stefansson, 
the great explorer, is promoting a scheme for 
raising reindeer in the Arctic circle, though 
that is not likely to solve the problem on any 
scale of importance. 

But what about England and Germany and 
other industrialized nations of Europe, with 
their enormous demand for food which they 
do not produce for themselves? England 
would starve to death in three months—man, 
woman and child—if cut off from her imports 
of food from other countries, and those other 
countries are beginning to need their own and 
more than they can raise for themselves. 

Yes, the problem is serious for a not far dis- 
tant future. It is possible, of course, to bring 
new areas of the earth under cultivation, in 
the tropics, in Australia, in desert lands, and 
to intensify food production by increased irri- 
gation, the chemical destruction of insect pests, 
the use of chemical manures, and the develop- 
ment of machinery on the farms. At first sight 
those methods seem to assure our future food 
supplies for many generations ahead, and per- 
sonally I believe that upon those lines the prob- 
lem will be solved, provided there is a check to 
the growth of population and the prevention 
of world wars by intelligent cooperation for 
the well-being of humanity as a whole—a pro- 
viso which is wholly doubtful according to our 
present measure of intelligence. 

In all nations of Europe and in many coun- 
tries which we Western people call “back- 
ward” because of their agricultural or pastoral 
way of life, machine-driven industry is being 
intensified and the cities are draining the fields 
of human labor. That is leading to many dan- 
gers, and there is one aspect of this process 
which is developing an economic problem al- 
ready causing international friction and rivalry, 
with only one possible result—which is war— 
if it goes on to its logical conclusion. 

All these manufacturing countries and these 
new factories which are being set up in peasant 
states are turning out the same kind of goods. 
It is not as if each country were providing 
something which they can best produce for 
exchange with similar specialized goods im 
other lands. No, with machinery which be 
comes more efficient, swifter in production, 
each country is pouring out articles which com- 
pete directly with the manufactured goods 
other countries. And they are not satis 
with supplying their own internal needs. 
want to export their goods in order to increas¢ 
their wealth and power. 
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mouth. From our earli- 
est years, soft foods are 
slowing them for lack 
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chewing. Pebeco con- 
tains the special ingre- 
dient that daily renews 
the youthful action of 
the mouth glands. 
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Pebeco was perfected as the formula which in- 
vigorates the mouth glands as well as polishes the 
teeth beautifully. Its main ingredient is an impor- 
tant salty substance that summons the healthful 
fluids which keep your mouth wholesome, young, 
lovely when you smile. 
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All these industrial countries are putting up 
tariff walls against each other’s-goods to pro- 
tect home industries, yet all of them try to in- 
vade other countries with their own goods. 
And the machines, speeding up their rate of 
output, pouring out their products in a tide 
which becomes more furious, are driving na- 
tions into deadly rivalry and a new struggle 
for existence. 

Talking with the scientists and reading their 
books I find that at the back of their minds— 
sometimes in the foreground of their thoughts 
—is another anxiety which deepens their be- 
lief that the struggle for existence is not going 
to be less but more severe in the not far distant 
future. 

The store of energy, they say, is getting 
exhausted. 

They assert that the natural resources of 
power which turns the machinery of the world, 
drives its ships across the ocean, sends its wire- 
less messages and creates all the physical activi- 
ties of modern civilization apart from human 
labor are beginning to dwindle and give out. 


| To most of us, complacent with our present 


state, this possible exhaustion of power seems 


‘ no more than a bogey which may affright far 
; distant ages but need be no cause of anxiety 


in living minds or in the lives of our children 
and children’s children. The scientists, look- 
ing further ahead, see the stealthy approach 
of this new peril. 

Is science going to find a new source of 

er? 

Shortly before the war a committee of Eng- 
lish scientists with this future problem in 
their minds was appointed to study the possi- 


| bility of replacing coal power by some other 


form of energy. They investigated the chance 


| of getting power from water, from the tides, 


from the sun, from the wind. But their report 
was unfavorable. No such energy could be 
produced cheaply and sufficiently, they said, 
by any of those means which could replace the 
use of coal. : 

In April of this year the Privy Council in 
England appointed a new Committee of Re- 
search to “try again” with special reference to 
the tides. A multitude of devices have been 
suggested for harnessing this colossal bulk of 
energy to human use. But expert opinion has 


| been almost unanimous in favor of filling large 
| reservoirs with the rising tide and allowing the 
| escaping water to actuate turbines during the 


| ebb 


Mr. Norman Davey in his “Studies in Tidal 
Power’’ published two years ago, stated that 
there were forty-nine sites in England, twenty 


' in Scotland, and three in Ireland where the 


tidal range exceeded ten feet, and where, the- 
oretically at least, 1,000 horse-power could be 
developed. He estimated that by the use of 
these and smaller stations a total of approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 horse-power could be pro- 
duced continuously, an enormous addition to 


| the resources of the country, equivalent to 
| 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 tons of coal. 


That is a possibility which cannot be ignored, 


| but the mind of the physicist is directed to the 


| one illimitable form of power which, if it could 
| be liberated, would solve all that problem of 
| exhaustion and provide energy for the whole 


world and for ail imaginable epochs of time. I 
have already alluded to that scientific quest for 
some means of releasing the energy of the atom, 
accelerating atomic change. As Professor Soddy 
says, ‘The quarry is in full view and by nu- 
merous routes the investigators are starting 
off in hot pursuit.” 

There seems to be no doubt that there is this 
enormous and almost terrifying force in the 
constitution of matter lying all around us. 


| One has to accept that on the authority of the 


Doctors approve it. Re- | 


i 


great scientists who are all agreed on that point. 
Take, for instance, the late Sir William Ram- 
say, who, I believe, first discovered the element 
of helium and the actual transmutation of 
metals by atomic change. 
“Suppose,” he says, “that the energy in a 
ton of radium could be utilized in thirty years 
. It would suffice to propel a ship of 5,000 
tons at the rate of fifteen knots an hour for 
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thirty years. To do this actually requj 
million and a half tons of coal ns bee 
supply of radium is a very limited one and it 
can be safely affirmed that the production yj 
never surpass half an ounce a year. If, how. 
ever, the elements, which we have been used to 
consider as permanent, are capable of chang. 
ing with evclution of energy—if some form of 
cataclyzer could be discovered which would 
usefully increase their almost inconceivably 
slow rate of change—then it is not too much to 
say that the whole future of our race would be 
altered.” 

That is the problem clearly stated. And Sit 
William Ramsay suggested the method by 
which this liberation of atomic force could be 
effected. It is perhaps one of the most impor- 
— sentences in science ever uttered by human 
ips. 

“One can imagine the very atoms themselves 
exposed to bombardment by enormously quick. 
ly-moving helium atoms, failing to withstand 
the impacts.” 

Those words contain the main hope of the 
human race for renewing the sources of energy 
which are now being exhausted. Perhaps they 
are the only hope of mankind for future life on 
earth. 

It is only lately that I have begun to under- 
stand the structure of an atom—that little 
solar system, as it were, made up of negative 
electrons whirling round a positive nucleus, so 
that all matter in its last analysis is pure force, 
I have listened to lectures by Sir Oliver Lodge 
which seem to make it all very clear and yet 
leave enormous mysteries behind their sim- 
plicity. 

The atom itself is inconceivably minute, yet 
relative to its size, its electrons may be com- 
pared to a few gnats flying in regular orbits 
round a great cathedral—the atom itself— 
which has no walls. 

‘ There is no crowding within the structure of 
the atom but great emptiness. 

Particles of other atoms may fly through that 
space without hitting the central nucleus. 

Atoms unite to form molecules of matter and 
the force which holds them together obeys the 
electrical law of positive and negative attrac- 
tion . . . Yes, it all sounds very simple! 

The force within the nucleus of the atom was 
revealed by studying the Alpha rays given out 
by radio-active elements. They are particles 
of the nucleus of helium and travel at a speed 
of ten thousand miles a second. On their jour- 
ney some of them make chance collisions with 
the nuclei of other atoms, knocking off some of 
their “protons” which are positively charged. 

So great is the energy produced by their dis- 
charge that a volume of radio-active gas— 
called radio emanation—gives out six million 
times as much heat as the same volume of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen burning together and produc- 
ing the intense heat of the blow-pipe which 
everybody knows. : 

These atomic changes are taking place in 
nature through the whole scale of eighty-two 
elements which lead from hydrogen to lead. 
They take place when helium is produced from 
radium, but the process is almost immeasurably 
long in this transmutation of elements by 
atomic change according to nature’s clock. 
Tested by this new method of time measure- 
ment the oldest rocks in which lead is present 
appear to have an age of 1500 million years. 

If one could hurry up that process by smashing 
up the nuclei of atoms and altering their consti- 
tution of positive and negative charges, vast stores 
of energy could be liberated. 

On three Saturdays lately I have gone to the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, Lon- 
don, where Sir Ernest Rutherford, the “Grand- 
father of the Alpha ray,” as I heard him call 
himself, was demonstrating the character, 
speed and force of those radiant particles bya 
series of delicate and beautiful experiments. 

These experiments are the way by W 
science hopes to capture the illimitable force 
within the atom. I saw, actually, the bom 
bardment of the very nucleus of the atom, 4 
suggested by Sir William Ramsay—Pp 
graphs of the radiation given out wheat 
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"lar NEW KNOWLEDGE 


of underarm perspiration 


(<<< <<< 


What you can safely 
do about it 


By RUTH MILLER 
The Authority on Perspiration Problems 


HE care of the underarm has now be- 
i come a matter of concern to every 
dainty woman. 
She knows the social dangers that lurk there. 
She has been made unhappy by perspiration 
stains on some of her nicest things. She is 
uncomfortably aware that perspiration odor 
may be noticeable to others when it is not 


so to herself. 


But I find that many women do not know 
just how best to guard themselves against 
these unpleasant results of perspiration. They 
have not learned the art of the underarm 
toilette. They rely on inadequate remedies. 
And hence, take needless social risks, endure 
needless annoyance, and are never entirely 
protected. 


The Newer Knowledge 


When I first started studying this subject, 
very little was known about it. Hardly a 


medical book mentioned it. 


I made investigations and researches. I set 
laboratories to work. I employed chemists, 
skin specialists, and famous physiologists. 
Now there is a great new body of scientific 
knowledge on this subject. Now women may 
know just what to do, with the support of 
high authorities. 


This newer knowledge has destroyed many 
old-fashioned beliefs and superstitions about 
perspiration. It has removed needless fears. 
And it has made possible complete, unfailing, 
scientific relief from all the 
problems of underarm per- 
spiration. Upon it I have 
built up the art of the under- 


4 


arm toilette which literally millions of women, 
in every country of the world, now follow. 


The Most Important Fact 


The most important fact in the newer knowl- 
edge of perspiration is this: 

You can completely stop the flow of per- 
spiration in any limited area of the skin with- 
out the slightest harm. 

Surgeons and skin specialists are doing it 
every day, when they apply what they call 
“occlusive” dressings to various parts of the 
body. 

All that happens is that perspiration from 
that part of the body is diverted elsewhere. 


ODO-RO-NT)O 


The Scientific Preparation 
for the Underarm. Toilette 
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When you stop perspiration under the 
arms you simply divert it, to come out evenly 
over the body as a whole, where it has a 
chance to evaporate. 


Don’t let anybody frighten you with old- 
fashioned ideas to the contrary. Ask your 
doctor to show you the latest medical writ- 
ings on the subject. 


The Underarm Toilette 


Itis upon this scientific basis that I developed 
Odorono, for the Underarm Toilette. Its 
formula is approved and recommended by the 
leading medical specialists who have studied 
this subject. 


Equally important is the fact that more 
women use Odorono in America, in Europe, in 
every civilized country, than any other prep- 
aration for the care of the underarm. 


Odorono is a genuine corrective for the 
condition that causes your underarm per- 
spiration troubles, It stops the perspiration 
in this limited area, and frees you completely 
from underarm perspiration problems. Its 
use eliminates not only all danger of odor 
but all the moisture that so frequently ruins 
cherished clothing. 


If you have been depending on half-way 
methods of caring for the underarm, change 
to Odorono today. It is simple and easy to 
use. Just two applications a week, following 
directions on the bottle, and you will have 
an assurance of underarm daintiness that 
nothing else can give you. 

Every drug store and toilet counter has 
Odorono in 35c, 69¢ and $1.00 bottles. 
Hadn’t you better start its use today? 





Mail this coupon for sample 


Ruth Miller 
The Odorono Co., 389 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


T enclose 10c. Send me sample of Odorono 


Name dnihichiosthindablemsanstaainamidanidatnageuanaamlal 


, Address... 
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helium particles of Alpha. rays pass through 
gas, knocking off electrons from other atoms 
now and again by mere chance, colliding with 
their nuclei and getting kicked out of their own 
direction by a greater power than their own. 

T saw this preliminary bombardment in the 
greatest battle which the mind of man has ever 
conceived—so vast in its objective that if he 
wins he will gain the mastery of the material 


| world until the end of earth-time, and yet so 
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Special Photographs Upon Request 
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—thru the only school operated asa 
department of a large art organiza- 
tion. Commercial Artists trained 
the ‘‘Meyer Both Way’’ earn as high 
as $10,000 per year. We today have 
hundreds of students who had pre- 
viously studied in other art schools. 
Why? Because your instruction is 

upon our everyday <n, 
ence in meeting the art needs of 
leading advertisers. Home study 
instruction. Write for illustrated 
book telling of the success of our 
students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. (Dept.94) Chicago, Ill. 
“RECORD OF INVENTION 


PATENTS. BLANK’’ before disclosing in- 


ventions. Send model or sketch and description of 
your invention for Inspection and Instructions 
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Victor J: Evans & Co,, 753 Ninth, Washington, D. C 
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men wanted 


Interesting, vigorous outdoor work in a growing or- 
ganization where merit wins advancement. Good 
starting wages. Permanent positions and a real 
future for men who make good. Our present field 
force of Davey Tree Experts cannot meet the in- 
creasing demand. So we are selecting now, to enter 
our employ, a few sturdy, clean young men, thor- 
ough Americans, single, between 20 and 30 years 
old, free to travel, industrious, with good practical 
education, and able to give good references. Write 
for qualification blank to serve in place of personal 
interview. The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 
850 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio 











| minute in its operation that one of the atoms, 


whose changing structure may be revealed by 


| photography of radiant results, would need to 


be multiplied 250 million times to make a sur- 
face line an inch long, while its electrons are 
billions of times smaller. The genius of man 
has measured them, weighed them, calculated 
their exact electric force, revealed their precise 
and definite orbits, and made their effects under 
certain conditions visible upon photographic 
plates, though in themselves they are invisible. 

Will the genius of man, which has gone so far 
into these mysteries, capture their final secret 
and command their power? Will that atomic 
energy ever be liberated? The late Sir William 
Ramsay, who pointed the way, thought that 
it might never be. Soddy thinks it may take 
centuries to discover. 

Professor Andrade says with a certain cyni- 
cism that “‘it is open to anyone to prophesy that 
we shall be able to do so within the next fifty 
years, and open to anybody else to contradict 
him.” And he adds that “whether the source 
of energy, if found, will lead to new happiness, 
or to vast increases of population followed by 
ruthless wars, is a question to which the an- 
swer must at present be dictated by tempera- 
ment rather than by reason.” 

These scientists are afraid of the power for 
which they are searching. If it were used for 
destruction it would destroy the human race. 
The ideals of men have not kept pace even with 
the powers now at their command. Can they 
be trusted with the control of atomic force? 

It is perhaps some unconscious or semicon- 
scious knowledge—some intuition or forebod- 
ing—of this exhaustion of the very sources of 
energy leading to a desperate struggle for ex- 
istence in which empires, states and peoples 
may perish, which is accountable for a wave of 
melancholy spreading over the Western world 
since the last great war, and expressed poig- 
nantly by many of the deepest thinkers in 
many different nations. They are all “‘calamity 
howlers.” 

It is a pessimism which strikes to the very 
roots of social philosophy and pervades the in- 
tellectual life of Europe with the spirit of 
despair. It has found expression in pictorial 
art which denies beauty; in drama which goes 
to brutality, cruelty and vice for its pictures of 
life; in music, which revolts against the charm 
and melody and rhythm of former ages, and 
expresses modern life in strange and violent 
cacophonies; and it is stated starkly by novel- 
ists, essayists and philosophers. 

It is not only an acknowledgment but an as- 
sertion that Western civilization has reached 
its zenith and is on the downward curve, that 
the end of the industrial era is at hand, that 
civilization is in the process of decay and near 
to death. This writing on the wall is in Italian, 
French, German, Spanish, Danish, English 
and many other tongues. 

These prophets of doom do not limit them- 
selves to Europe in their vision of morta] sick- 
ness overtaking civilization. It is civilization 
itself which is on its way to dissolution and not 
even the United States, they say, shall be 
spared, because it has within itself the disease 
of death. 

This morbid philosophy—caused partly by 
the spiritual shock of the war and its disastrous 
consequences in many countries, but due also, 
I think, to the materialistic despair which has 
followed the abandonment of religion by mil- 
lions of minds unsettled by scientific disbelief— 
has been most elaborately set forth in that 
strange-and terrible book “The Decline of the 


Sir Philip Gibbs, in his article Next Month, deals with the future 
| possibilities in telepathy, mental suggestion and the new psychology __..0; 








West” by Oswald Spengler, a German scholar 

The structure of civilization is breaki é 
under inescapable law. That is the fr; 
and tragic thesis of his book—that civilization 
itself is the beginning of the end because 
things have “become” they are dead, and 
only the “becoming” that is life. 

In Germany above all, stunned fora time 
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their defeat in war, seeing the very foundation, § doub’ 
of their old faith in discipline and order anq J he &,% 
industry destroyed, this book by Spengler hag musician 
a deep influence from which I fancy they ap to his fr 
escaping owing to new prosperity. theoboe: 
Believing in the weakening of the West with Julian R 
all its ideas and methods, they began to tun — se¥¥° 
their eyes to the East, and heard the coming of able bou 
the colored peoples, and believed that pe pany he 
they held the secret of the future because vain, bu 
West had failed, and that their gods were the § lowed. 
true gods, their philosophy the way of truth, favorite, 
All this is unmitigated gloom, leading to licity 10 
despair. Is it true, or is it only the dark ily. latest fa 
sion of morbid minds? I should be a liar if] |B 5% 5& 
pretended that I disbelieved that some of thee love 5 
dangers lie ahead for the human race. But] “And 
believe that the human mind is not incapable If th 
of avoiding them and finding a way out. some a 
It is probable that the world is increasing its sionatel 
population beyond its food supplies. But itis hearths 
almost certain, according to historical Ja kind of 
that population will fall gradually to the level sudden! 
of its means of subsistence. the mat 
It is likely on all evidence that we are reach- dared, 
ing the limit of industrial development and out a 
that the furious competition in machine-made Strid 
goods will be beaten back so that nations will perplex 
have to be more self-supporting and not de dimly s 
pendent on export trade. That is not wholly Bd ® 
a dismal prospect though the transition stage Wit ‘ 
will be painful and perhaps tragic in many a 
countries. It is right and natural for man to aoe 
base his life upon the land, which is the source & 
of real wealth. The disintegration of enormous is 
cities and a more general return to the fields 7 
and woods might be a blessing rather than a that fa 
curse. for he 
The simplification of life with less needs and ‘ 
less luxuries may bring back happiness, which Vo 
seems to have fled from many centers of our M . 
present civilization. We may be going to the ; es 
dogs, but, as Chesterton says, they may be watt 
“rather jolly dogs.”” The immense perils whi Mrs. E 
I have set down, as I have reported the facts cightes 
and ideas in the mind of science, are not imag- Hen 
inary. Their results will be world calamity if per 
there is not intelligence enough to deal with “Ye 
them and control them. at Jeng 
By acknowledging the rights of the colored But at 
races, by a gradual withdrawal from old forms “W] 
of domination according as the colored peo- “Tt 
ples advance in self-control and possibilities of ag 
self-government, there may be friendly com- in the 
munication and intercourse which will avoid two,” 
world war and a “fighting retreat.” A spirit. ‘dl 
ual understanding of other human minds, “Ve 
instincts and needs of life may lead to a solu- He ha 
tion of many economic problems and causes which 
conflict. A world-wide system of cooperation if the 
and distribution by which the products most Corin 
easily produced in one country may be & WC 
changed for those most easily produced in an- magic 
other, instead of all producing the same kind lave 
of things, would lead to less fever of compet- Mises 
tion and less waste of human energy. _ of it. 
The genius of the human mind which has T 
investigated so many secrets of nature with “Vy, 
such marvelous skill, is not incapable of reshap- beth 
ing its own destiny and frustrating the tan 
forces which are threatening the future life of pa} 
mankind. I do not see many signs as yet house 
human intelligence is ‘on the upgrade or that Wigh 
man’s spiritual nature is advancing to h «G 
titudes. On the contrary there are signs of “y 
decadence and weakening will-power in many may, 
aspects of modern civilization. But we have rated 
the possibility within ourselves of improving event 
our minds and our manners. Upon that Str 
sibility depends the fate of civilization and all ‘Ste 
that makes life good to us. ter’s 
T 
“SI 
Corir 
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The Stripes of 
the Tiger 


(Continued from page 47) 


doubt meet him at the dinner, too. For 
je is, according to his friends, a remarkable 
musician. Had he been a professional, according 
to his friends Paderewski must have taken to 
theoboefor very shame. For myself ”—suddenly 
lian Ransome’s cheeks flamed and his voice 
violent—“I think he is the most unspeak- 
able bounder I ever came across. In any com- 
y he must bear downeveryone. Flashy and 
vain, but for the women he would never be al- 
igned. He must be in love with the very latest 
favorite. That’s his creed and principle. Pub- 
licity in love, you understand. Corinne’s the 
latest favorite. So everyone must be forced to 
say, ‘See that man? That’s Battchilena. He’s 
in love with Corinne.’ ” ; 

“And Corinne responds?” Strickland asked. 

“Tf the latest favorite doesn’t respond,” Ran- 
some answered, “Battchilena Proposes pas- 
sionately to blow out his brains upon her 
hearth-rug. They fall for it. He knows the 
kind of woman he pursues—none better”; and 
suddenly Ransome brought his fist down upon 
the mantel-shelf. ‘“‘It’s all got to end,” he de- 
dared, and with a word of farewell, he passed 
out of the room. : , 

Strickland remained for a while plunged in 
perplexity. Not by that hot spirit was the 
dimly shadowed peril to be exorcised. Ariadne 
could always be guaranteed to match spirit 
with spirit. At the risk of playing the odious 
part of Mr. Busybody, he himself must after 
all figure in the cast. Thorne had advised him 
to look up the details of the Clutter inquest. 
He set about that work next day. 

He found Henry Murchison, the editor of 
that famous newspaper the Flame, and asked 
for help. 

“Well! Fire away! What can I do?” Mur- 
chison asked. 

“You can tell me about an inquest.” 

Murchison looked up with interest. “An 
inquest? But can I? I don’t know.” 

“Tt was an inquest upon a Mrs. Clutter—a 
Mrs. Elizabeth Clutter—and it was held about 
eighteen months ago.” 

Henry Murchison ran a finger down the in- 
dex of his memories. 

“Yes, there was such an inquest,” he replied 
at length. “It was held in the Isle of Wight. 
But at a time not very helpful to you.” 

“Why?” Strickland asked anxiously. 

“It was held in the midst of a general elec- 
tion. There wasn’t much room left for inquests 
in the Isle of Wight. Ask me a question or 
two,” Murchison suggested. “I might remem- 
ber something.” 

“Very well, I will,’ Strickland returned. 
He had the one question ready on his tongue 
which must provoke Murchison’s recollections 
if they could be provoked at all. “How was 
Corinne concerned in it?” 

“Corinne!” Murchison’s face cleared like 
magic. “Olio! Wait a moment!” he cried. “I 
have got it,” he said at length, and corrected 
himseli—‘‘at least I have got the proved facts 
of it. I don’t propose to go behind them.” 
“I don’t ask you to,” Strickland agreed. 

“Very well,” said Murchison. “Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clutter was a well-to-do, youngish wo- 
man, very neurotic, very lonely. She had a 
small house in South Audley Street and a bigger 

lusé just outside Yarmouth in the Isle of 
Wight, and divided her time between them.” 

«ue Was a widow?” Strickland interposed. 

I don’t know. She may have been. She 
may, on the other hand, only have been sepa- 
Tated from her husband. She was alone, at all 
fvents. Let me tell my story my own way.” 

Strickland had an impression that the editor 

something more about Elizabeth Clut- 
ag widowhood — he was ready to admit. 
am sorry,” he said. 

“She was alone,” Murchison resumed, “until 
€ came to live with her. Women of that 


no 
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kind are prone to violent friendships which 
have a very short life. Corinne was the fa- 
vorite of the moment. She was not the Corinne 
of today. Rudelli hadn’t taken her up. Gran, 
her present dancing partner, hadn’t polished 
her. She was poor, pretty as a peach, of course, 
but with a good many intervals between her en- 
gagements. Yes?” 

He broke off because he saw Strickland strug- 
gling to suppress a question. 

“Tf was wondering how Corinne and Eliza- 
beth Clutter became acquainted,” the latter 
said. 

“That was stated. Corinne had an engage- 
ment to dance at a hotel in Brighton one Christ- 
mas when Mrs. Clutter was staying there. 
The resulting friendship we shall recognize to 
have been inevitable if we remember the great 
pearl of wisdom which fell from the lips of the 
late lamented Mr. Orton.” 

“TI never heard it,’’ Strickland remarked. 

“Some has money and some has brains. 
Them that has money was made for them that 
has brains,’ ’”’ Henry Murchison quoted. ‘So 
Corinne made her home with Elizabeth Clut- 
ter. But’”—he wagged a forefinger in the air 
to emphasize his statement—“let us be quite 
clear about this. Corinne was dancing in a 
cabaret show in London on the night when 
Elizabeth Clutter, in the Isle of Wight, reached 
out her hand in the dark and drank a tumbler- 
ful of disinfectant instead of the sleeping draft 
which usually stood there.” 

“So that’s it!” Strickland exclaimed. 

“Yes,” Murchison returned in a far more in- 
different voice. “It’s an accident which has 
happened not a few times, but never under 
conditions so unimpeachable. Elizabeth Clut- 
ter slept with a whole pharmacopceia of reme- 
dies by her bedside. Nothing is more prob- 
able than that she took the wrong glass by mis- 
take. The alternative is that being an ailing, 
melancholy, neurotic woman, she took the 
wrong glass on purpose.” 

Strickland, however, was not so easily satis- 
fied. “It was suggested, wasn’t it, that Maung 
‘H’la had changed the glasses?” he said. 

“Maung H’la? Oh, yes, the Burmese ser- 
vant! He had a record of nine or ten years of 
faithful service. I never heard that that sug- 
gestion was made.” 

Strickland continued, working the case out 
in his mind as he went along. ‘And that 
Corinne had arranged her alibi for the occa- 
sion?” 

“Corinne took her engagements when and 
where she could get them,’ Murchison re- 
turned. “A conspiracy between her and the 
Burmese servant was, so far as I remember, 
never even hinted at during the inquest.” 

“And yet,” Strickland said slowly, “both 
Corinne and Maung H’la, the faithful servant, 
nearly stood in the dock to answer to a capital 
charge.” 

Henry Murchison was undoubtedly startled. 
“You know that?” he barked. 

“Ves.” 

“Then you know more about the case than 
I do. Of course there’s always certain to be 
some talk and perhaps some suspicion when 
one of these deaths occurs and an unexpected 
person inherits——”’ 

“Ah!” Strickland interposed quickly. “That’s 
what I wanted to know. Then Corinne in- 
herited ds 

“Everything, the house in London, the house 
in the Isle of Wight, the stocks and shares—the 
whole bag of tricks.” 

“So I supposed,” Strickland returned. ‘You 
see—what I don’t understand, if she inherited 
ali this money—no, I can’t follow it?” 

“What’s your trouble?’’ Murchison asked. 

“Corinne’s still dancing.” 

Murchison laughed heartily. “May the 
bloom never fade from your innocence!” he 
cried. ‘Corinne has a lover. Corinne and 
Battchilena between them could eat up a nice 
little fortune during the time it would take you 
to eat up a nice little luncheon. And now per- 
haps you'll tell me why you are so interested 
in the little affair of Corinne and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clutter ” 
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Strickland answered readily enough. “I 
have a couple of friends whom I greatly value, 
and if this little affair were to take a new turn 
I am afraid that the fortunes of those two 
friends might be damaged by the scandal.” 

He foresaw no danger more serious than that 
at the moment. But he did foresee that very 
clearly. From the facts of the inquest as they 
had been stated by Murchison, there was not 
to be extracted the merest shadow of a plea 
which could persuade so stanch a spirit as 
Ariadne Ferne to contract her friendship with 
Corinne. She would, on the contrary, flaunt 
it the more noisily if any attempt were made 
to persuade her. There lay the peril. 

“Tt’s possible,” said Murchison with a smile, 
“that if I set my wits to work, I might guess 
correctly who your two friends are. But the 
whole affair’s over—over eighteen months ago. 
It can’t take a new turn.” 

Strickland, however, was not reassured. 

“T should like to be as sure of that as you,” 
he returned slowly. ‘Just listen to this! 
After the inquest Maung H’la was sent back 
to Burma—definitely sent back by the authori- 
ties. He took work as a gardener at the ruby 
mines. Then one day he saw a man, a white 
man, coming along the road, and in a panic he 
bolted and made for his native village. The 
stranger followed him. Three days after- 
wards Maung H’la was found dead. A very 
cautious man sent the news to me, but he 
meant to leave me in no doubt that Maung 
H’la had been murdered.”’ 

“And the stranger?” 

“He disappeared.” 

Murchison turned this unexpected incident 
over in his mind. His face became grave. 

“Yes, that does alter the look of things, 
doesn’t it?” he said. “I have an idea that we 
might catch the reporter who went down to 
that inquest.” 

He spoke over the telephone. 

“Will you bring me all that we have about 
the inquest on Mrs. Elizabeth Clutter?’ he 
commanded, and a clerk came in with a large 
square envelop. Within the envelop there was 
just one clipping and that a short one. 

“There you are!” 

Murcaison laid the clipping before Strick- 
land and went out of the room. But the report 
did no more than confirm the accuracy of 
Murchison’s memory. It was not even as 
complete. There had apparently been not one 
moment of sensation. Corinne had answered 
all the questions put to her by the coroner with 
no more than the distress natural to the oc- 
casion. Maung H’la had accounted for all his 
movements upon the night of Elizabeth Clut- 
ter’s death. The verdict, ‘““‘Death by misad- 
venture,” followed inevitably. All was slab 
and drab and as innocent as could be. 

“Yet Maung H’la was sent back to Burma!” 
Strickland cried in exasperation. “Yet he 
did come near to standing in the dock, with 
Corinne by him.” 

The pressure of space due to the progress 
of a general election was all very well. But 
there was a note of reserve about the whole 
conduct of the proceedings which was unusual. 

When Murchison again entered the room, he 
was followed by a young, red-headed man 
with a sharp pale face. 

“This,” said Murchison, “is Mr. Angus 
Trevor, who reported the inquest,” and once 
again he left the room. 

Mr. Angus Trevor picked up the clipping. 
He read it through carefully. “Yes,” he said. 
“Yes, that’s about it. Not so bad, either.” 

“But is that all? Did nothing more happen 
which you didn’t report?” Strickland de- 
manded. 

Mr. Trevor took no offense at the abrupt- 
ness of the question. Strickland’s distress 
was too obviously sincere. 

“T don’t think so,” he replied. ‘You see, 
I know very well that the public’s a carnivorous 
beast and would much rather that I served up 
Corinne piping hot on a silver dish than that 
I gaveit pap. Well, all thisis pap. Well, then, 
I had to give it pap. Well, then, obviously pap 
was all that I had to give.” 


ei. 
Eee 





“What about Clutter, the husband?” Strick 
land asked. : 
“Oh, Clutter didn’t come upon the scene 
all. I suppose Clutter was dead,” replied 

Angus Trevor easily. 

“But you are not sure? I havea 
asking.” Be 

Angus Trevor scratched his head. “Wait a 
bit,” he said, and he took up the clipping once 
more and studied it with care. “Oh, yes! Misg 
Corinne didn’t know whether Clutter Was alive 
or dead. I don’t know why I left it out 
Perhaps there wasn’t room. She described 
Mrs. Clutter as subject to fits of Temorse. 
Apparently she and her husband had not hit 
it off very well. She had a morbid sense of 
guilt and since she did not vclunteer any state. 
ment, Corinne did not question her.” 

“Oh!” Strickland exclaimed. Here, at all 
events, was the promise of a new explanation, 
Elizabeth Clutter might have delibera 
killed herself. ‘‘So there was a suggestion of 
suicide?” he cried hopefully. 

“Corinne certainly suggested it,” Treyor 
answered in a very dry tone. “But the jury 
didn’t agree.” 

No, nor did the police, since they were with. 
in an ace of putting Corinne on trial. Nor did 
the stranger who had pursued Maung Hh 
into the jungle and squared his account with 
him there. 

Strickland’s hope withered away. 

‘There’s something about this report which 
I don’t understand, Mr. Trevor,” he said, 
“even allowing for the general election.” 

Mr. Trevor was politely curious. 

“It seems to me all straight to the point,” 
he said after consulting it again. 

Strickland sprang up and took to paci 
between the table and the window. He looked 
out and saw Ariadne’s face there before him, 
without a sparkle of its gaiety and her eyes 
wistful and yet tender with reproach. Ina 
panic he saw peril approaching her, a black, 
menacing cloud overwhelming the sky. 

It was no longer mere scandal, mere dis- 
discredit, a mere barrier against advancement 
which he envisaged, but some dreadful tornado 
in the midst of which, amidst the clamors cf 
thunder and the blinding glares of lightning, 
she must be fought for against the Powers 
of Darkness—chief among them a gaunt, hun- 
gry specter of a man, armed with a cudgel 
which could break but not be broken. : 

The vision passed. The room swam into 
his sight again. He recognized Trevor stand- 
ing by the table. 

“T thank you very much,” said Strickland. 
“Tt was kind of you to give me these details.” 

“T don’t want to butt in, Colonel Strick- 
land,” Trevor said, “‘and I haven’t one idea, 
nor do I seek to have one, as to why you are 
interested in the death of Elizabeth Clutter. 
But I do sincerely think that you are barking 
up the wrong tree. Surely the person who 
deserves attention is Corinne!” 

“Oh! Then she told you something,’ 
Strickland said. 

“She told me exactly what I expected, and 
what I reported, and what I disbelieved. She 
said every right thing. She was overwhelmed, 
but her duty to the public must come first 
She danced while her heart broke. Pretty sad, 
what? I could have wept. But I didn’t. I 
consoled myself with the impression that she 
had the brightest little pair of eyes for a cash 
deposit that I had ever seen. It isn’t, of course, 
likely that Corinne would be foolish. But! 
certainly should inquire whether just before 
this—accident, Corinne ever hinted that she 
expected to comeinto a handsome sum of money 
pretty soon. It’s the sort of little slip which 
people do make, expecially if they are in debt 
and are being pressed to pay.” 

With the gift of that advice Mr. Angus 
Trevor took his sharp red head out of the room. 
He had reached the corner where the lane dis 
charged itself into Fleet Street, before he came 
toastop. He had just remembered an address 
which might help Strickland and one way 
another settle his perplexities. _ 

Trevor turned back to the office of the 
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Flame, but Strickland had already gone when 
be arrived. 


inner at the Semiramis Hotel was cer- 
S agayel of the most notable events of 

t season from the hour when Lord Culalla 
consented to take the chair. 

“This banquet has got to produce the so- 
ety’s record subscription. See to it!” he 
announced in his curiously metallic voice to 
his little army of camp followers and satellites. 
But he was not content with giving this order. 
He saw to it also himself; and as he stood in 
the reception-room welcoming the ambassa- 
dors, and the bishops, the stars and the ribbons 
and medals, whom he had gathered to the 
banquet, he had rather the look of a polite 

neer asking for their purses. . . 

“My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, dinner 
is served,” a stentorian voice belonging to the 
toastmaster, dressed in a scarlet coat like a 
master of foxhounds, announced, and the com- 

y passed through the door in a tight wedge 
and spread out like water through a dam. 

“We are all together round the end of the 
top table,” Ariadne began, and stopped short 
withalittle cry of dismay. ‘“Oh!” 

For in the very corner, in the midst of the 
seats for which she had stipulated, a thin, nar- 
row-shouldered elderly man, with pince-nez 
bridging his nose, had just taken his seat. 

A man spoke at Ariadne’s elbow. “I am 
very sorry, Lady Ariadne. I am the secretary. 
I had to alter the arrangements at the last 
moment. He is Mr. Julius Ricardo, very 
rich but a little unmanageable. It was really 

to put him at the high table.” 


“Ricardo! Ricardo?” Strickland repeated 
the name to himself. “Now, where have I 
heard that name?” 


Ariadne was gazing at the man ruefully. 
“J shall hate him, I know,” she said to the 
secretary. ‘You have spoiled my party.” 

The secretary smiled his apologies. “I hope 
not. I understand that Mr. Ricardo can be 
quite entertaining if he begins to talk about 
crime. He is a great friend of the famous 
French detective Hanaud, and visits him in 
France when any sensational trial takes place.” 

“Hanaud!” exclaimed Strickland. “To be 
sure!” 

He remembered now and told Ariadne how 
he came to be familiar with Julius Ricardo’s 
name. There had been a case at Aix-les-Bains 
which had brought Hanaud into contact with 
a Mr. Ricardo. 

“But it was before your day, Ariadne,” he 
added. 

“T don’t care!” she said indignantly. “He 
won't entertain me!” 

Alas, Mr. Ricardo entertained nobody that 
evening, and towards the end of the evening 
not even himself. Strickland was seated next 
to Madame Chrestoff, a young and brilliant 
prima donna; next-to her sat Mr. Ricardo; then 
came Ariadne, Leon Battchilena and Julian 
Ransome. 

When the speech of the evening had been 
made and the guests were settling once more 
into their places, the amazing thing occurred. 
Strickland was saying an enthusiastic word 
about the speech when he heard a very urgent 
warning hissed out behind his elbow, like this: 

“Hist! Hist!” 

For a moment he was inclined to believe 
that some waiter of more than usual insolence 
was choosing this method of demanding a tip 
from him; and he took no notice. 

_ But the call was repeated and with an in- 
sistence still more sibilant. 

“Hist! Hist!” 

It was now a call to attention, imperative 
san order on parade. But there was alarm in 
It, too. The man behind his elbow was afraid. 

Strickland turned round, carelessly. He 
saw a foreign waiter, small and sturdy and 
broad-shouldered like a Japanese, but with the 
face of a ferret, and even a ferret’s red eyes. 
He was not looking at Strickland at all, it 
Was not Strickland’s attention which he had 

nN trying to arrest. But as soon as Strick- 

d turned, his face achieved a smile. 
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“Tt is my comrade. I call him,” the waiter 
said with a French accent. “I teach him to 
wait. But as yet he has not the practise. 
One, two, three times more and he will be a 
miracle.” 

Strickland’s eyes took the line of the little 
waiter’s. They-led him to Leon Battchilena— 
he was a big and well-proportioned young man 
with a dark, vivacious face, rather thick of 
features redeemed by a pair of black, clear, 
expressive eyes and a head which was growing 
prematurely bald. Battchilena was turned 
towards Ariadne. He was talking to her with 
an intense earnestness and in a low voice, as if 
he shared some secret with her—or as if he 
were making love. A flame of anger suddenly 
blazed high in Strickland’s breast and quite 
drove from his mind his momentary curiosity. 

But his attention was once more caught by 
the Frenchman behind him. 

“Hist! Hist!” 

Strickland now saw on the other side of 
Battchilena a black-sleeved arm and a hand 
which held a box of cigars. A waiter was offer- 
ing it to Battchilena, but he held the box in so 
awkward and inattentive a fashion that the 
cigars were on the point of tumbling out in a 
cascade upon the table. It was undoubtedly 
this waiter whose notice the little ferret behind 
was failing to attract. 

And what so engrossed him? Strickland’s 
eyes mounted upward to the broad shoulders 
and from the shoulders to the face, and then 
a low cry broke from his lips. 

Here! And in this menial service! Was 
there ever such a contrast? he asked himself. 
He whipped round in his chair. 

“Who is that man?” he asked in a quiet and 
commanding voice. “Quick! Tell me!” 

And he saw the little ferret’s eyes open wide 
and stark, unutterable fear gather in the depths 
of them and shine out as from behind a glass. 

“Tell me!” Strickland whispered. 

The little man took a handkerchief from his 
pocket and wiped his face. 

“He is my friend, my comrade,” he babbled. 
“One, two, three times more——” His face 
changed. His terror was aggravated into a 
spasm of malignity. His lips were drawn back 
in a grin and his yellow teeth showed like the 
fangs of an animal. ‘He’s nothing to do with 
you,” he snarled viciously. ‘You take care! 
You leave my friend alone!” 

Strickland smiled contemptuously at the 
threat. He turned slowly back. The waiter 
was still standing over Battchilena; the cigar- 
box was still poised at its precarious angle. 
So for the second time Strickland saw the 
formidable man who had so disturbed the cur- 
rent of his life. Once in the very heart and 
mystery of a moonlit jungle. Now amid the 
lights and music and laughter of fashionable 
company at a public dinner in the midst of the 
London season. 

And as he watched fear came in its turn to 
Strickland. The man here—no longer three 
thousand miles away—actually at hand! Was 
he here to strike, secretly, swiftly, with abso- 
lute accuracy and success, as he had already 
struck those thousands of miles away? Surely 
Strickland had been right on that first night 
when he had sat under the bright stars on the 
veranda of the dak-bungalow at Mogok. His 
premonition had been the one premonition 
out of a hundred which works out true. 

For the cause of the waiter’s inattention 
was evident. His eyes were fixed upon the 
card on the table in front of Battchilena. He 
was not the waiter who had served that part of 
the room during the dinner. He had come to 
this corner for the first time with the cigars. 
And he had now read Battchilena’s name, saw 
Battchilena himself, would know him forever 
afterwards, and was held rooted to the spot. 
He appeared to Strickland as one who, having 
suffered all the sufferings possible in the world, 
was now at last saying: ““Have I found you, O 
my enemy?” 

Battchilena, who was smoking a cigaret, 
waved him impatiently away, and the waiter 
carried the box back to a side table by the 
door. But that intimate conversation was 
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interrupted. Ariadne looked up. Her eyes 
met Strickland’s and she raised her glass to him. 

“No,” Strickland said to himself with 
sudden fire. “If that man strikes again, the 
blow must not glance off to her’’; and the look 
upon his face surprised and troubled Ariadne, 
so that her smile died away and her eyes grew 
serious with compassion. 

An inspiration came to John Strickland— 
he thought it nothing less than that. If some- 
one was to strike, let himself strike first— 
now—a blow which would warn rather than 


wound. He leaned towards Battchilena. 
“Did you notice the waiter who offered you 
a cigar?” 
““No.”’ 


“He is there—standing against the wall 
close to the door. The big man with the thick 
reddish hair.” 

Battchilena looked carelessly over the tables 
to the spot. The waiter was standing up very 
straight, gazing into the air in front of him. 
Even in the shabby graceless livery which he 
wore a grace was evident, and still more evi- 
dent than his grace was his physical strength. 
He stood erect like a great column which it 
would need an earthquake to overthrow. 

“T have never seen the man before,”’ Battch- 
ilena observed. 

“Yet he was very interested in you,” Strick- 
land said. ‘For my part I have seen him 
before. In Burma.” 

And now the Spaniard’s face did lose its 
air of negligence. 

“In Burma? And he was watching me?” he 
whispered with a little catch of his breath, and 
he leaned forward. ‘But, Colone! Strickland, 
I have never been in Burma in my life.” 

An unaccountable hush had fallen upon that 
little group of people at the end of the table. 
A jest had surely turned imperceptibly into 
some momentous incident, a bout with the 
foils into a duel with swords. The two men 
leaning forward towards each other, the one 
apparently challenging, the other parrying, 
had made their friends just spectators in an au- 
ditorium and held them silent and breathless in 
a queer suspense. 

“T had better tell you how I came to see 
that man,” said Strickland. 

“Tf you please,” replied Battchilena. 

“It was in the jungle—close to Mogok.” 

The name of the little town clearly had no 
message for the Spaniard. 

“Mogok, of course, means the ruby mines.” 

It might. Without doubt it did. But 
equally without doubt it meant nothing at all 
to Battchilena. 

“That man over there came to Mogok in 
search of a native, whose name, I think, was 
Maung H’la,” said Strickland; and thus to 
another of Ariadne’s party fear came at the 
Semiramis Hotel that night. 

The blood drained out of Battchilena’s face 
and left it green. His lips so shook that he 
could not control them, became so dry that 
the words he meant to speak would not issue 
from him. He spoke them at last. There was 
no pretense of ignorance or indifference any 
longer. 

“Did he find Maung H’la?” 
look of anguish in his eyes. 

“T can’t answer you. I think he did. For 
Maung H’la was found two days later with his 
neck broken, in the jungle.” 

Battchilena shot back in his chair. He sat 
as though he had been turned to stone. Then, 
slowly and gropingly, while all watched him 
in suspense, his hands, trembling like the 
hands of a paralytic, traveled forward over the 
table-cloth. They touched the card on which 
his name was written, picked it up. 

“Leon Battchilena.” 

Written in thick black ink on the white, 
shiny strip of pasteboard, the name stood out 
like relief work. Battchilena tore the card 
across once, and then a frenzy of destruction 
seized him. He tore it again and again and 
again, his long, thin fingers flickering like a 
machine, and little whimpering noises break- 
ing from his mouth. Strickland watched him 
without a movement. Never had he seen a 
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spectacle so degrading as this man’s surrender 
to panic. It hurt him actually. It was the rev- 
elation of a flaw in the nature common to them 
all, a flaw which ought not to be, a flaw which 
vilified. But he never moved until the card 
lay shredded into tiny shining fragments on 
the table-cloth. Then he said remorselessly: 

“But that’s of no use, Sefior Battchilena.” 

“Why?” 

Strickland felt himself a brute. He was 
hitting with a cudgel a man without defense— 
as that other had hit in the moonlit jungle. 
All the more reason, therefore, to leave Battch- 
ilena no opportunity of cradling himself in 
a fool’s paradise. 

“Because that waiter read your name. He 
stood behind you with the cigar-box in his 
hand. He stood behind you for a full minute. 
His eyes were fixed upon your card FS 

With a curious jerk Battchilena pitched for- 
ward so that it seemed his face must strike the 
table. 

‘He will faint,” said Madame Chrestoff. 

Battchilena replied with a shake of his head. 
“No, no! I am dizzy, that’s all. It’s the heat. 
I think I’l] get into the fresh air,” and with his 
body bent he whipped out of his chair. In a 
second he was gone. 

In so quiet an undertone had this incident 
been conducted, that outside the little group 
no particular interest had been aroused. Ma- 
dame Chrestoff was for making light of it. 

“Ves, it’s the heat. We shall see no more of 
Leon Battchilena tonight.” - 

“On the contrary,” returned Strickland, 
“‘we shall not see him here, but I think that 
we shall see him.” 

“I hope we shall,” cried Ariadne gallantly. 
“Leon is a friend of mine.’ 

Strickland threw up his hands in mock 
despair. ‘My dear,” he retorted, “it will take 
the whole Day of Judgment to sort out your 
friends, and I doubt if the work will be done 
then.” 

“Be quiet, Strickland,” said Ariadne. 

He was quiet and his quietude was Mr. 
Ricardo’s opportunity. But for once he had 
something to relate and something which 
Strickland, above all, was anxious to hear. 

“T, too, have seen that waiter,’ he said 
with the air of a man who would solve this 
difficult mystery for them all in a second. 
“Years ago! Let me see, now! Ten years ago 
I saw him.” 

“Where?” said Strickland in a flash. 

“In France,” began Mr. Ricardo; but before 
he could say another word the little French- 
man was at his elbow, obsequious but insistent. 

“You take a liqueur, gentleman? Some 
fine champagne? Very good brandy. Yes? 
No? Then you take a cigar. I send my friend 
with the cigars to you. No? Please to say 
one word only, and I send to you my friend 
with the cigars.” 

Was there just the slightest touch of menace 
in the tone of that little ferret of a Frenchman? 
The words? You might take them how you 
pleased. But there was no doubt how Mr. 
Ricardo took them. His face shut like a box. 
A lid had been slammed down upon his ex- 
periences. 

“No, no, it is a mistake,” he exclaimed. “I 
see it now—a mere resemblance. No, I have 
not seen that man before.” 

And so to still another fear had come at that 
dinner at the Semiramis Hotel. 

Strickland leaned back in his chair, dis- 
appointed. He could not, however, pursue his 
inquiries. For the stentorian voice of the 
toastmaster called upon Mr. Julian Ransome, 
M. P., to propose the toast of “Your Chair- 
man.’ 

Ransome made a short speech and made his 
mark withit. When he sat down the applause 
was louder in volume and more generous in 
tone than any which had been heard that eve- 
ning. With Lord Culalla’s reply, the dinner 
broke up. But as they were leaving the ban- 
queting-room Ransome drew Strickland aside. 

“T can’t go on with you,” he said. “I must 
go back to the House. Will you look after 








Ariadne?” 
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drugs. A pure, effective blend of the bes best 
basic salts and other harmless ingredi- 
ents that cleanses the system, clears the 
head and so protects health. You simply 
mix in water and take the first thing in the 
morning. 

For 82 Years this famous saline has been 
the standard prescription of the medical 
profession. Doctors take it. They give 
it to their families. They preecribel it . 
Headache ... Constipation ... Indigestion 

.. Dyspe sia ... Rheumatism ... Upset 
perm 4 uring pregnancy. 

So Drink Away pain quickly, without fear 
of habit-forming drugs. A little of Tar- 
rant’s in a glass of water makes a drink 


you'll like. It tastes like the finest min- 
eral water. It is efficacious, mildly laxa- 
tive. Make it your regular morning 


drink. Get a bottle from your druggist, 
today. Just ask for Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 


TARRANT’S 
Seltzer-Aperient 


ASK FOR TARRANT’S 


UGLY 
HAIRS 
— Gone 
Forever! 


Hundreds of hairs removed 
{] . with their roots in less 

a minute! NU-ART, the new 
scientific preparation, is far in 
advance of temporary su! 

hair removers. Permanently 
destroys the growth by gently 
lifting out the roots until they 
cannot return. Safe. Rapid. Harm- 
less. Thousands of women afe 
using it. roy: bya physica. 
Pi rp aa Only $1.00. Ask your 
dealer or send coupon for free offer. 


NU-ART | 


The Nes Art of Destroying Embarrassing Fu See Bs ef Bear amen en 
If sour dealer can’t supply you, mail coupon 


DELFIN INC. Dept. 302, South Orange, N. J. 
Tenclose $1.00 for a package of NU-ART and un 

stand you will also send me without charge, aS@ 
special offer, a large jar of NU-ART Massage Cream 
and a six months supply of Antiseptic Astringent. 
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“Of course,” said Strickland. ‘Will you 
see her and Madame Chrestoff into my car? 
['ll be down in a moment.” 

Strickland lingered behind to speak to the 
mattre @hotel. He slipped a five-pound note 
jnto his hand. “There was a big waiter here 
tonight. He carried the cigars round. Can 
you tell me anything about him?” 

The maitre d’hétel spread out his hands. 
“But, Monsieur, I know nothing about him, 
not even his name, not even his face. He is not 
upon our regular staff. We went to an agency 
for extra waiters. See, I give you the address. 
It isin Shaftesbury Avenue.” 

Strickland ran down the stairs to the en- 
trance. Ariadne and Madame Chrestoff were 
already seated in his car. ; 

“John, I think you were a brute tonight to 
my friend Leon,” Ariadne said reproachfully. 

“J don’t think so,” he replied gently. 
“Battchilena was of your party. Therefore he 
was safe from me. What I did I think I had 
todo. I think, too, that you'll agree with me 
before this night’s out.” 

For of one thing he was certain—Battchilena 
must at once take counsel with Corinne. 


The lights in the side-lamps upon the walls 
and in the great crystal chandelier overhead 
waned and went out, and with their extinction 
the clamor of voices died away. Then from 
an upper gallery a beam, mellow and warm 
and thick as a column, struck down into the 
dark cavern of the room and lighted up a small 
square arena enclosed by the supper-tables, 
turning it into a box of gold. A single chord, 
violent andimperative, burst from the orchestra, 
and in that glowing space now stood Corinne 
and her dancing partner. 

“Well?” said Ariadne, with a smile of pride 
to John Strickland. They were sitting in the 
darkness at a table by the door. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘She is lovely.” 

Corinne stood slenderly erect in her shining 
wisp of frock, her small face uplifted like a 
flower, her feet together, her slim arms out- 
stretched, as though she hung upon a cross. 
She was a couple of years older than Ariadne, 
and in the very perfection of her delicate 
beauty; her fair head shingled and sleek, her 
fine nose just a trifle uplifted, her mouth made 
for kisses. In that radiant light her throat 
and shoulders were like snow at the rising of 
the sun and gleamed with the sheen of satin. 
She was tall and long-limbed, with ankles and 
feet and hands seemingly as fragile as glass. 
She wore an orange-colored frock of shining 
tissue, with a narrow girdle of silver below her 
waist. It fell in straight lines to the knees, 
where it was fringed with a double row of 
ostrich feathers. Her slim legs and feet were 
sheathed in white stockings and satin slippers, 
on the toes of which diamond buckles sparkled 
and danced. Otherwise she wore no jewels, 
not a ring, not a bracelet, not a pendant. As 
she stood there in that flood of radiance, 
joyous, at her ease, she seemed to combine the 
luxury of an orchid with the health of a rose. 

With one liquid movement, Corinne sank 
in a curtsy and rose again erect. Then the 
orchestra struck into a tango, and with her 
partner she began to dance, pacing delicately, 
the slippers pointed, the insteps arched, the 
body lithe so that each movement and gesture 
melted into the next; as though she rippled 
rather than danced. The time quickened, the 
measure of the music changed. Now Corinne 
walked sedately in a one-step, now she spun 
like a bacchante crowned with grapes in a 
divine abandonment of passion—round and 
round till it seemed she must be flung against 
the tables to fall bruised and broken upon the 
floor. But she did not fall. In a moment she 
was waltzing with her partner languorously, 
Swooning in his arms, her fair head drooped. 
With a laugh she escaped from him, then re- 
turned to him, giving all and keeping all. 

Gran, her partner, now stepped aside, leaving 
Corinne to dance alone. 

It was while she was dancing alone that 

Strickland found the final secret of her triumph. 





vely she was—yes! Graceful she was—yes! 
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lov ELY SOFT-WHITE 


NECK and SHOULDERS 
‘You tow...rught have them 


on graceful neck. Shoulders 

ivory-whiteand smooth as satin! 

Nothing so lovely, so appealing! The 
newest evening gowns demand this. 

You no longer need 

expensive beauty treat- 

ments to have loveliness. 

More thana million beau- 

tiful women last year—so- 

cial leaders, stage beauties, 
screen stars—proved this 
with Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. 

Many write us they have 
used nothing else for 16, 20 
years or more. 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
alone—applied in your own 
home as we show you how 

—is all you need. Skin blem- 


Get at least seven hours slee> 
four nights out of seven. 

Eat fresh fruits and vege- 
tables (those that may be eaten 
uncooked are best for you). 

Use sweets sparingly. 

You need only one cream— 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 





sunple ways to 
Dom your skin.-Ttow! 


ishes actually disappear— often in 
two short weeks. Right now, before 
it is too late, begin giving your neck 
and shoulders constant care. 

And here’s the best 
way—the easiest and 
quickest. 

Read first the five 
common-sense beauty 
rules given here. They 
aresimple,workablerules, 
easy to follow. Then buy 
ajar of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream and start your treat- 
ments now. The booklet 
in each jar tells you how. 

Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Est. 1885, 440 Tenth Street, 
Detroit, Mich., also Windsor, 
Ont., Canada. 


You can do your own facials— 
beauty treatments—at home 
e will show you how if 
you read carefully the little book 
that comes with each jar of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 
50c the jar— $1. size more eco- 
nomical—Theatrical size $1.75. 


Inqrams Milkawced Geam 


THERE §S BEAUTY 


IN EVERY JAR 


Ingram’s American Blush Rouge ¢ Hand Made 7 One Shade » For Any Maid 7 50c 














Hot weather demands 
this precaution 


NATURALLY in summer, many 
household tasks are done less 
often. But nobody neglects keep- 
ing the closet bowl spotlessly white 
and pure. 

Sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow directions on the 
can, then flush. Every stain, mark 
and incrustation is gone. The 
hidden, unhealthful trap is puri- 
fied and every foul odor is 
banished. Harmless to plumbing 
connections. The bowl is gleam- 
ing white and very clean! 

Use Sani-Flush more freely in 
summer. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 

' store; or send 25c for full- 
»..ed can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


Sani -F] ush 


N Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


ee Hycienic Propucts Co. 


Canton, Ohio 
‘N ia 
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Exquisite and decorous—yes! But so were 
others. What she had—the especial, particu- 
lar, necessary quality required to set her where 
she was—was an amazing reserve, somehow 
retained, somehow manifest even when she 
whirled like a dervish. 

“That’s it, Ariadne, I think,” he said. “I 
mean, she belongs to herself all the time. She 
will curtsy to you, smile at vou, dance for you, 
make you a present of her beauty and her 
grace, but she is not yours, no, not for a mo- 
ment—and you knowit. She is her own.” 

Ariadne looked away towards Corinne with 
thoughtful eyes. Then she looked again at 
Strickland. ‘‘ What, then, of Leon?” she asked. 

“Battchilena,” he said, “is probably an 
incident.” 

Ariadne laughed, and the next moment the 
room was ringing with applause. Corinne 
had finished her performance. She stood quite 
still in the golden light, as fresh and unruffled, 
with her face and white shoulders as cool, her 
breath as steady, as before she had begun 
to dance. 

The lights went up again and Corinne made 
her slow way to Ariadne’s table. She dropped 
into a chair, was introduced to Madame Chres- 
toff and Strickland, and took a glass of cham- 
pagne. The due and very sincere compliments 
were paid; and before they were done with, 
Battchilena was amongst them. But a dif- 
ferent Battchilena. His face was mottled and 
flushed, his gait unsteady. As Ariadne made 
room for him on the bench against the wall, 
he seized the champagne-bottle by the neck 
and filled a glass to the brim. In a low voice 
he began to talk to Corinne, and Corinne 
drew Ariadne into their conversation. 

Strickland looked across the table at 
Madame Chrestoff. ‘We are rather out of it 
for the moment,” he said, and he looked to- 
wards the enclosure. ‘Shall we plunge in?” 

The music stopped and as Strickland and 
his partner reached the table again Ariadne 
put out a hand and caught him by the sleeve. 

“John Strickland, where did you learn to 
dance like that?” 

So she had been watching him, even while 
she talked. His heart jumped into his throat 
with a flutter and his brains jumped out of the 
window. In his exultation he uttered the first 
idiocy which came into his head. 

“All amongst the tigers in the jungle,” he 
cried. 

Battchilena started back with a sort of 
yelp, while Ariadne threw up her hands in 
despair. But presently in spite of her efforts, 
she began quietly to laugh. 

“My dear,” she said sympathetically, “this 
isn’t your night out, is it? If there’s a gaffe 
which you can possibly make, you make it at 
once, don’t you? Now be quiet!” 

She turned back and resumed her confer- 
ence. Strickland on this occasion needed no 
injunction to keep him quiet. For when his 
eyes fell upon Corinne he was shocked. Battch- 
ilena had told his story of the Semiramis 
dinner by now, and no doubt all the secret his- 
tory of it, only dimly surmised by Strickland. 
And the story had worked havoc with Corinne’s 
delicate beauty. Her face was pinched and so 
white beneath her rouge that she looked like 
a painted doll, her eyes were haggard with 
terror, even her fair hair seemed to have lost 
its luster. The glamour was gone from her. 
She sat in the dainty accouterments of Corinne 
the dancer, a poor soul shivering in dismay. 

By some freak of Strickland’s imagination, 
behind her the air seemed to thicken and grow 
solid and shape itself darkly into a giant figure. 
Behind her, towering over her, stood the spec- 
tral avenger with the club, even as in the flesh 
he had towered over Battchilena. But now 
Ariadne’s head was bent close to Corinne’s. 
The blow which felled one of them must smite 
also the other; and though Strickland knew 
that vision to be no more than a mirror re- 
flecting his fears, he could hardly repress a cry. 

Some words, however, were spoken more 
loudly which recalled him to his senses. 

“Culalla?” Battchilena suggested. 

Corinne shook her head. ‘‘He never comes 
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near me. He is here now, across the room, a 
stranger.” 

Ariadne shrugged her shoulders. “A ca. 
price,” she said. “It will pass.” 

But Corinne would not haveit. “More than 

a caprice. Culalla is after all in the middle of 
his career. He doesn’t want—trouble. He 
doesn’t want to miss the boat. He dropped 
me at once after that evening at Grey- 
mark——” She looked round, fearing that 
she had been overheard, and resumed in a 
lower voice, “I don’t believe that he has spoken 
two sentences to me since.” 
: Culalla! So he was concerned too, and in 
just the same way, it seemed, as Ariadne! 
Through friendship with Corinne. But he had 
had the wisdom to lop that friendship off, 
without a second’s delay. If ever Strickland 
had nursed a doubt that Ariadne, with her im- 
petuous loyalty, needed a sentinel at her door, 
the doubt was gone now. | 

Ariadne leaned forward and touched his 
sleeve. ‘Will you dance with me?” 

“Like a feather.” 

“Perhaps,” said she. 

But as soon as they had moved away to the 
— space the amusement died out of her 
ace. 

“T want to talk to you, John.” 

“Tn a second.” 

For the first time in two years he held 
Ariadne in his arms and the moment was too 
wondrous to be spoiled by any debate. His 
blood throbbed in his veins and clamored at 
his ears. He could feel the beat of her heart 
against his breast. Her lips were within such 
easy reach of his, her hand rested on his 
shoulder, they moved as one. 

“John, you are asleep!” she cried indignantly. 

“I am very wide awake, my dear,” he 
whispered, “but in a new and wonderful 
world. However, I am coming back. Here I 
am. Fire away!” 

“Corinne’s scared out of her wits. 
know why?” 

“T can only guess. It’s because the man who 
followed and killed Maung H’la may now be 
following her.” 

Ariadne nodded her head. “I see. You 
were warning Battchilena at the Semiramis?” 


“Ves ? 


Do you 


“Will you do more than warn?” 

“Of course. What else am I on earth for?” 

She gave his arm a little squeeze. “But it’s 
Corinne, not me, that you must help.” 

So he hoped with all his soul and without 
one small spark of faith. But he would not 
admit his disbelief. 

“Isn’t Corinne your friend?” he asked, as 
though that were answer enough. 

Ariadne threw off the load of her anxiety. 
She drew a long breath of relief and by it 
Strickland was thanked beyond all measure of 
thanks due. 

The music stopped at that moment. 

“Wait!” said Ariadne. ‘The orchestra will 
go on again. I have something more to say 
to you. You see,” she faltered, “you must help 
me. For Leon is of no use.” 

“He'll run to ground,” replied Strickland. 

“T think he will,” Ariadne agreed. “And 
besides——” : 

She was at a loss. Honesty was native to 
her. She was absolutely clear that these words 
must get themselves spoken. Yet how was 
she to speak them without wounding the 
friend who served her friend for her? Strick- 
land solved her dilemma by speaking them 
himself. 

“Besides, Julian Ransome must be kept out- 
side the whole of this entanglement. Heaven 
knows what will come of it! But whatever 
comes it can only do him harm.” 

This is what she had in mind. But when 
she heard it said, she stopped and lowered her 
head, as if charging her friend with the service 
which she might with more reason have claimed 
from her lover, brought with it some reproach. 

“Thank you, John,” she said in a sma 
voice. 


Had she looked up at that moment she- 
would have seen upon her friend’s face such 4: 
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strange light, such a passion of gladness as 
would ‘om startled her. The dim menace 
which had so disturbed his nights and filled 
his days with fear had taken on in this last 
minute a new complexion. Afraid of it? He 
welcomed it! There was a secret now which 
he shared with her and from which young 


Ransome was excluded, help to be given by | 
him, peril to be averted by him, while Ran- 


some walked apart. 


But very quickly shame touched Strickland | 
as a moment ago it had touched Ariadne. He | 


sought to make amends. 


“Listen, Ariadne,” he said earnestly. “I | 
I'll be frank | 


heard Ransome speak tonight. L 
with you. I was surprised. There was a ring 
of authority in his voice for which I wasn’t 

red. And yet a modesty went with it. 
What he had to say, too, was just what was 
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wanted, and it was said in just the right | 


phrases. I seemed to see a different man from 
the one I knew, bigger altogether. I ought not 


to have been surprised. For I have seen the | 
same thing so often in my own calling—men | 
who outside their work were no more than other | 


men, and yet in their work were suddenly 
transfigured, became in an instant men who 
led and were followed with confidence.” 

For a little while Ariadne remained with her 
eyes bent upon the ground. Then she flung 
back her head. “Come, Strickland, what are 
you thinking about? Let us dance!” she cried. 
But she had not taken more than half a dozen 
steps before she added in a low and very 
tender voice: ‘My dear, if I didn’t love 
Julian, I should adore you.” 

The dance ended. The company in the room 
had thinned. Leon Battchilena had already 
disappeared; Ariadne detained Strickland as 
they approached her table. 

“You have your car here?” 

“Yes,” said he. 

“While you are calling your car and Madame 
Chrestoff’s, you will notice, won’t you, whether 
anyone is watching in the street?” There was 
no need for her to define whom she meant by 
“anyone.” ‘Meanwhile we shall wait in the 
corridor. Of course, there may be nothing in 
Corinne’s fears at all. We may laugh at them 
tomorrow.” 


The pavement in front of the entrance to 
the club was clear, and no one was loitering 
across the road. The one likely hiding-place 
was the line of motor-cars with their confusing 
lamps and their close proximity. Strickland 
walked slowly along the line. His big waiter 
was not lurking anywhere amongst them. 
He returned to his own car. 

“Draw up to the entrance quietly and at 
once,” he said in a low voice. Then he turned 
to the commissionnaire. “Have the door of the 
car open when we come out.” 

“Very well, Sir.” 

The entrance to the club was at the end of a 
roofed passage. But as Strickland reentered 
the passage, he saw the two girls in their cloaks 
huddled against the wall in the very mouth of 
it, He made a sign to the commissionnaire, who 
stood with the door already open. The two girls 
flashed across the pavement like a trail of glit- 
tering sparks and leaped into the car. Strick- 
land followed upon their heels. The door 

osed with a snap and on the instant the car 
glided smoothly away. 

The car ran noiselessly along Grosvenor 
Street and across Berkeley Square. At the 
comer of Mount Street Corinne asked sud- 
denly: “Are we being followed?” 

Strickland, from his chair facing them, 
looked out through the small glass panel in 
—— of the limousine. 

0. 


At the corner of South Audley Street the 
car turned northwards. 

Ariadne has given me your address. But 
x shall pass your house and go as far as 
Tosvenor Square,” he explained. “Then if 
we see no one—suspicious—we shall drive 
Tound the garden in the middle of the square 
and return.” 


Corinne raised her hand to her heart. 


























You can easily have thick, strong hair 


3 minutes 


a day will 


stop thinning hair! 


HERE’S just this difference 
between the man who is going to 
become bald and the man who will 
keep thick, strong-growing hair— 
three minutes a day of the right 
hair treatment! 


Any man, even a young man, may 
have one or both of the two scalp 
troubles which lead to baldness. 


These two troubles— dandruff and 
poor scalp circulation—usually begin 
before the age of 30, dermatologists 
say, and they especially attack men 
of indoor occupations. Without help, 
your hair can’t combat these ills. 

With this three-minute daily treat- 
ment you can give your hair just the 
help it needs—destroy dandruff, 
stimulate scalp circulation. 


Thousands of men use the Pinaud 


treatment as regularly as they brush 
their teeth in the morning. It checks 
and prevents hair loss. 


EVERY MORNING wet your hair 
and scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine. Then with your 
fingers pressed down firmly, move the 
scalp vigorously in every direction, 
working the tonic into every inch of 
the scalp. Move the scalp, not the 
fingers! Brush the hair while still moist. 
It will lie smoothly just the way you 
want it, 


Buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at any 
drug or department store. The signa- 
ture of Ed. Pinaud is on each bottle. 
Pinaud Incorporated, 220 East 21st 
Street, New York—sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 
In Canada, Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, 
204-206 King St. E., Toronto. 


PINAUD’S 


Eau de 





Quinine 
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Wives of the 
younger set 


often hold a wrong view of 
feminine hygiene 


6 as young married woman enters a 
world of new interests, new friends and 
new confidences. She finds a helpfulness, a 
community of spirit, concerning the most 
delicate matters. Hygiene matters which 
bear heavily upon the health and happiness 
of every woman. 

Unfortunately much of this confidential in- 
formation is inaccurate. Many a woman 
suffers through wrong or misleading informa- 
tion because some friend does not have the 
simple womanly frankness to tell her the 
truth as it is known today. 


Risks can be banished 
thanks to Zonite 


Feminine hygiene is a recognized regimen 
of health, endorsed by physicians and 
nurses. The thing that has caused many 
women to avoid it is the danger in using 
poisonous antiseptics such as bichloride of 
mercury and carbolic acid preparations. 
But today there is a product which ban- 
ishes all risks. Its name is Zonite. This re- 
markable antiseptic can not injure delicate 
membranes. It causes no area of scar-tissue. 
It carries no danger of accidental poisoning. 
Yet Zonite is actually far more powerful than 
any dilution of carbolic acid that can be 
safely used on the body. 


This free book gives the facts 


Send for the booklet on feminine hygiene. 
It gives the facts in a refined, modern, 
scientific way. Zonite Products Company, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 









At all drugstores 
In bottles: 


Full directions 
in every package 








ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 6-3 
: 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet 
or booklets checked below. 
(CJ Feminine Hygiene 
0) Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
(Please print name) 
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Strickland’s eyes roved from side to side as 
the car moved forward. He saw nothing 
alarming. 

On its eastern side the street is broken by a 
broad blind alley. On one side of this alley 
stretches a long and low-roofed chapel, on the 
other a great shop with its warehouse. At the 
bottom is a big gate behind which stretches a 
public garden. and in the corner, by the side 
of this gate, stands a small, square, flat house 
like a doll’s house. It is painted white, and 
the door and the windows are picked out in 
black, and with the long empty chapel upon one 
side, and the empty warehouse on the other, 
and the empty locked garden behind, it was, 
at this hour of the morning, as lonely as a farm 
in the country. Strickland’s car swept into 
this blind alley and stopped as near as it could 
to the small black door. But the great length 
of its body prevented it from drawing up. 

“Give me your latch-key!” he said to 
Corinne. 

Corinne took it from her hand-bag and thrust 
it into his hand. ‘The switch in the hall is on 
the left-hand side by the door,” she said. 

Strickland shook his head. “I shan’t turn 
the light on until you are all in the house and 
the door closed.” 

Ariadne leaned forward. 
see——”’ she began. 

“No one,” Strickland interrupted her. “But 
the door’s narrow. We can enter only one at 
a time. If I switch the light on, each one in 
turn will be outlined black against it like one 
of those old daguerreotypes. I shall leave the 
door of the car open. As soon as the door of 
the house is open too, come as quickly as you 
can, one behind the other.” 

The two girls watched him descend, without 
haste and yet with remarkable speed. With 
the same neat celerity he crossed to the door, 
found the tiny keyhole, into which that thin 
key fitted, and noiselessly opened it. For a 
moment he stared into the dark, narrow pas- 
sage—immobile, listening. Ariadne’s eyes 
darted this way and that about the alley. It 
was curious how fear clutched suddenly at her 
heart and took her breath away as she watched 
Strickland standing upon the one shallow step, 
a target for the poorest of marksmen, whether 
hidden within the house or outside in the shad- 
ows of the alley; and how deep the relief 
when he whispered, “Now,” and stepped 
within the door. 

“Run, Corinne!” she urged. “I'll follow 
you.” 

Corinne needed no urging. She had nine or 
ten yards to traverse, and Strickland had a 
fancy that light itself could not have traveled 
more swiftly than Corinne. As soon as 
Ariadne had followed, he closed the door, but 
so smoothly that not the slightest click of the 
latch was heard, not the tiniest jar felt. 

Corinne knelt in front of the hearth. 

“T am cold,” she said, with a shiver. 

She struck a match and lighted the fire, and 
sat back upon her heels watching the flames 
leap up. But she was listening, too, with her 
every fiber tense. 

“Shall I go over the house with you?” 
Strickland asked. 

Corinne sprang up gratefully. “Oh, thank 
you!” She explained the geography of the 
doll’s house. ‘On the top floor my maid and 
the cook sleep. Below them are my bedroom, 
bathroom; and a little drawing-room.” 

“Let us have a look at them,” said Strick- 
land, and very quietly he led the way up-stairs. 

Corinne’s bedroom was stretched across the 
front of the house. It was hung with pale 
blue silk, embroidered with gold; and with its 
head to the side of the house stood a broad, 
low gold bed of ancient Italian make, mounted 
upon a dais. A coverlet of blue silk brocaded 
with gold and hung with heavy golden tassels 
lay upon it. 

A dressing-table of satinwood stood across 
the corner of the room by the windows, so gay 


“Then you did 
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with dainty implements of steel and ivory 
and tortoise-shell, with handles of gold and 
amber and jade; so loaded with little pots of 
rouge and big bowls of powder, with lipsticks 
and hare’s-feet, and brushes and combs; g 
encumbered with essences of every kind of 
perfume, treasured in adorable bottles of fan. 
tastic shapes, that surely the very Goddess of 
Beauty herself must slip down from the skies 
and prink herself before that mirror. 

A thick blue carpet covered the floor; an 
exquisite praying-rug from Turkestan was 
spread before the dressing-table; another, of 
white Angora, stood beside the dais. 

Corinne went up-stairs and roused her ser. 
vants and Ariadne turned. 

“Tt’s lovely, John, isn’t it?” she said. 

“Yes,” John agreed dryly. ‘Elizabeth Clut. 
ter must have spent a small fortune on this 
room.” 

Ariadne jumped. Nothing was less expected 
by her than this retort. 

“John!” she whispered indignantly. 

John for once remained unawed by her in- 
dignation. He continued calmly, never raising 
his voice sufficiently for Corinne, talking with 
her servants on the staircase above, to hear: 

“And if Elizabeth Clutter’s money had to 
be restored in a hurry, all these pretty ameni- 
ties would fetch at the most a fifth of what 
they cost.” 

Corinne rejoined them and they sat before 
the fire. 

“My dear,” said Ariadne, “shall I tell him 
the little thing we want him to do?” 

“Please,” said Corinne. 

“We want you to find out from that Mr. 
Ricardo when and where he saw that big 
waiter,” Ariadne told Strickland. 

“T’ll try to make him tell me,” Strickland 
answered, and, at the admission that he might 
not succeed, Corinne clapped her hands to- 
gether in a passion of entreaty. 

“But you must succeed, you must!” she 
cried. “You see, that man, our enemy—he’s 
in the dark, hidden away, moving at his 
pleasure. We are out in the daylight—Leon 
anc I. We stand in full view, like people 
tied hand and foot to stakes and blindfolded— 
people to be executed, waiting helplessly to be 
executed’’—and she wrung her hands together, 
while a wild light of terror glittered in her eyes. 

“T’ll do my very best for you, Corinne,” 
Strickland said gravely. ‘We had better meet 
somewhere after I have seen this man.” 

“Will you and Ariadne lunch here?” 
Corinne suggested, and Strickland shook his 
head and cried, “‘No!”’ with a fervor which he 
instantly regretted. 

He was possessed suddenly by an overpow- 
ering reluctance to eat bread and salt in that 
house which had belonged to Elizabeth Clutter, 
with Corinne for his hostess, beautiful as she 
was, amusing, no doubt, as she could be. 
Happily he had a sound excuse ready. 

“Tf we have an enemy, let us not be ina 
hurry to tell him we are aware of it,” he argued. 
“Tf he’s in the dark, we’ll take to the shadows, 
too. We’ll lunch in the country, and as we 
lunch I’ll make my report. Is that agreed?” 

Both Ariadne and Corinne said “Yes,” and 
Strickland rose at once to his feet. 

“Tt is late.” 

But Corinne moved more quickly to the 
door than he did. Terror again possessed her. 
She barred the way with arms outstretched, 
and one moment she commanded, and the 
next she pleaded, and her voice ran, wavering, 
up and down the scale of fear. 

“Don’t leave me yet! You can’t! If you do, 
I shall crouch here till morning.” 

Strickland stepped to the window, tore the 
heavy curtains aside and raised the blind. 
The morning had come. “ 

Corinne drew a long breath of relief. “Yes, 
she said, a smile softening her face. “I have 
no right to keep you. It was kind of you both 
to have stayed with me so long.” 


Corinne’s mysterious visitor and her suspicious actions arouse Strickland’s 
fear of treachery to Ariadne—a fear which grows more ominous when 
the two girls disappear—in A. E. W. Mason’s novel Next Month 
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Two Little Girls | 


in Blue | 
(Continued from page 43) 


like te eat out here, seeing your family always 
23 9? | 


“J would,” said Rollin Mercer, “I would.” 

She broke off the pink geranium and put it in | 
a goblet by his plate; she set a red glass lamp | 
in the middle of the table. They sat at table 
together, and the past flowed up about them | 
like a wall, and closed them comfortably in. 

This was the way they might have sat if the 
dreams in the room over the dining-room had 
come true. Only now she was thin and not so 
pretty—but as he looked more closely he saw 
that her eyes were as beautiful as they had been. 

He leaned forward, across the fried potatoes 
and the omelette. “Millie,” he asked, “what 
happened to us?” 

Manifestly she had no pride, for she an- 
swered : “You stopped coming tosee me, Rollin.” 

He was taken aback. Had he, indeed? He 
searched his memory. To save his life he 
could not recall what had come between him 
and Millie Wells. He felt embarrassed and 
ashamed. What! Had there been between 
them no tragic misunderstanding? ; 

“You don’t mean,” he said feebly, “that we 
didn’t quarrel?” 

“Oh, no,” she assured him, “we never 
quarreled. Nothing happened. Not that I 
ever knew of. I always wondered, and [I al- 
ways wanted to ask you.” 

“T think I went away—I think,” he said, 
“something must have happened.” 

“TI always wondered,” she repeated. 

Now they ate in silence, and their romance 
between them lay not so much decently dead 
or indecently alive as just flagrantly neutral. 

“After you went away,” she went on, “I still 
thought I might hear from you. But you never 
wrote. When your father and mother died 
and you came home, I was at both funerals. 
But you didn’t see me. After a while I saw 
your wedding in the paper—and then a good 
deal about you. Your business and your plea= 
suring. And once your picture. When I saw 
your picture, I gave up. I knew you’d got too 
far away.” 

“No, oh, no ” he said earnestly, and 
somehow stopped short. 

“My folks wanted to buy. I was glad when 
they bought this house. Of course you didn’t 
matter any more, but the days that used to be, 
they mattered. We lived here. They died. 
Now I can’t afford to keep it any more.”’ She 
spoke in a monotone. 

Mercer felt choked, felt ill. If there had been 
in her voice a tremor and a tear, these might | 
have steadied him. But that dead level of the | 








irrevocable, which did not much matter now, | [fF 


this left him in a kind of physical exhaustion. | 
It was as if he had strangled a live thing and 
hadn’t even noticed its struggles. 
“Where does your married sister live?” he 
asked miserably. 
“Here in Potter’s Depot,” she told him. | 
“They have two children, and his folks, and a | 
radio. I’m to have the folding cot in the 
sitting-room.”’ 
She inquired tonelessly :f he would have | 
more omelette, but he shook his head. 
As if from the drift of the night he had heard | 
his name spoken and had answered, there came | 
up to the kitchen door a vast dark man with | 
meeting eyebrows, whom Millie Wells greeted 
as Henny, and presented as the brother-in- 
law, named Ear!. This man was a recent resi- 
dent of Potter's Depot and knew nothing of 
Mercer, whom he eyed with unwinking sus- 
Picion. 
“Business here?’’ he inquired briefly. 
“I beg your pardon?” Mercer said. 
Millie explained—the old house, the old 
friendship. 
“Quite a party,” said Henny disagreeably, 
eyed the table, frowned and took his departure. 
‘He and a radio and a nest in your sister’s 
dining-room,” Mercer said miserably. “Isn’t 
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No one is denied the joy of coffee, in en- 

lightened homes today ! For coffee from which 


the caffeine has been extracted couldn’t harm | 


a child—nor keep anybody awake. It has no 
effect whatever on heart, nerves, or kidneys. 
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| Millie. 
| thought some of having her live here with me.” 
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| there anything you can do?” he questioned her. 


“Nothing,” she told him, ‘“‘now.” 
He lifted his eyes to the red glass lamp, to her 


| lusterless eves, to the walls of his old home. 


“T’ll buy the place at the three thousand,” he 
said, ‘‘but I want you to stay here for a while, 
Millie. I want you to help me furnish it up, 
just as it used to be. I want to—to come down 
here sometimes—to—to get away.” She 
looked up at him, faintly startled. “Folks won’t 
talk,”’ he said. “‘I’ll come down for a chat and 
a meal now and then. I’ve got—lI’ve got to 
get away!” he cried querulously. 

“Well, that’ll be all right,” said Millie. 

They sat on the front porch in the dark and 
tried to remember all the furniture that had 
been n the sitting-room, and Millie remem- 
bered rather better than he did: the center 
table, the what-not and the drinking-deer 
engraving and the shells. A car drew up at the 
gate. Herbert Allen came up the walk. 

“Herbert,” Mercer shouted, “I’ve bought 
the place. It’s mine.” 

“Good!” said Herbert. “I’ve been around 
town for an hour. Thank heaven the little 
brown china dog still sits in Doctor Eliot’s 
window. It’s sat there since we were boys.” 

“‘Here’s Millie Wells,”’ said Mercer. 

Herbert wheeled and took her hand, and 
heard Mercer’s plan unfold. 

‘Millie,’ Herbert said abruptly, ‘do you 
know what’s become of Janey Jessup?” 

“She lives over in the next block,” said 
“She lives with a married sister. I 


“That’s what you do!” Herbert shouted. 
You know,” he added, 


Depot, I couldn’t have told whose house I was 


|in. They all had what-nots and shells. Gad,” 


said Herbert Allen, “I’ve been homesick for 
thirty years and I d dn’t know it.” 
Driving back to town, the two men smoked 
and were silent. At length Herbert offered: 
“T asked Rosamund to drive out here with 


|me this afternoon. But she said the children 


had to try on their blue silk dresses.”’ 

Mercer’s cigar made a swift and vicious arc 
in the darkness. 

“TI was just thinking,” he said, “that if I 
told Janet about buying the old house, ten to 
one she’d ask me why I didn’t give the money 
to some cause Well—I know she’s right. 
But she’s not so infernally right, either ” 


Mr. and Mrs. Rollin Mercer were giving a 
Saturday dinner-party to ten guests. Mrs. 
Mercer, the women said, knew how to do 
things—the food, the service, the table; and 
she herself presiding so graciously, even so 
eloquently, opposite her husband. 

At the high moment of the roast, it was Mrs. 
Mercer’s custom to gather up the laughing 
pennons of the small separate couversations 
at her table and twist thei. into one great 
cable, which thereafter she herself swung. She 
did this now, with an air of mastering the 
moment, or any moment. 

“Has everyone read Saturnelly’s latest?” she 
demanded. 

Mercer hadn’t. And his little fishing-tale 
wavered and went out. Herbert Allen’s 
humoresque died at its birth, and Rosamund’s 
story of the children clicked into silence. 

Saturnelly’s latest. Few appeared to have 
read it. But Mrs. Mercer had. She was off. 
Mercer, s.ow, poised, smiling, sat at the head 
of his table, ate his perfect food, and listened to 
his wife. Did she look up the words she used, 
and then emit them? He wished that he could 
believe she was so human. No, she knew the 
words: “elision of the cesura ... . an occa- 
sional catalectic rhyme, so obsolete . . . the 
slow drag of his cunctative rhythm.” ‘‘Damn!” 
Mercer thought. Then he faced that damn. 
Was his vanity hurt that Janet knew words 
which he did not know? No. Let her know 
’em. It was her air of knowing that he minded. 
It was the stark nakedness of her brains. 

She swung that strong cable of her conversa- 
tion to the exclusion of the little separate 


strands of the table-talk. This, Mercer 
thought, was Janet at her best—erect, alert, 
commanding. But once he had dreamed of 
another woman—sympathetic, understanding, 
meeting his eyes between the double lines of 
their guests. Now between the double lines 
of their guests he found Janet’s gaze. Cool, 
aloof, her gaze brushed her husband and was 
gone. “Damn!” thought Mercer. 

Those walls faded and dropped away. In 
their place rose the low walls of a kitchen, its 
shelves, its windows hung in curtain calico. 
For the tea-like perfume of his artichoke, there 
floated instead the direct and even violent 
fragrance of fried potatoes. Mercer’s table, 
his guests, and his wife Janet, eased into air. 
And .n their place was assuredly not Millie 
Wells, with her flat waist and flat wrists—but 
the tide and pulse of the emotion of long ago, 
his home, his dreams, his own people. 

“Herbert,” said Mercer, when Janet had 
risen and the other women had fluttered up, 
“anything to do tomorrow?” 

“Go'f,” said Herbert. 

“Let’s go down to Potter’s Depot.” He 
added: “Janey is with Millie now. Have 
you seen her yet?” 

“No,” said Herbert. “I'l go down with you 
tomorrow. Have you seen Janey?” 

“Yes,” said Mercer, and grinned. 

That night Mercer lay beside Janet— 
statuesque, majestic, wise even in her sleep. 
Athena, he had married Athena. Like every 
man, he wanted Vesta of the hearth, and Po- 
mona of orchards and Lucina of childbirth. 
All these he had missed in marriage. But in 
his boyhood he had had something like them 
—home, the country, his mother, his dreams. 
These he had back, in a measure, in the little 
house. Millie—he was not sure where in this 
scheme she belonged, save that he had some- 
thing to make up toher. And Janey. . . 

“What broke things up between you and 
Janey?”’ he asked Herbert as they drove down 
to Potter’s Depot on Sunday afternoon. 

“We had a row over whether I should dress 
up to go to a dance,” said Herbert sheepishly. 
“Did you ever think of this—what kind of a 
world is it that could make the lives of human 
beings and the existence or non-existence of 
their children depend on a thing like that?” 

“T don’t know,” said Rollin Mercer. 
“Herbert, I don’t know. If a person could get 
those days back again——”’ 

“Sure,” said Herbert, and added day-dream- 
ily: “I wonder whether Janey would have 
ditched me in favor of her kids.” 

When they had reached Potter’s Depot, 
dr-wsing through its Sunday afternoon, and 
had gone for matches into the railway station, 
Mercer was abruptly aware of an obstructive 
presence, and looked up into the face of a vast 
dark man with meeting eyebrows. 

“Good afternoon,” said Henny Ear! fiercely. 
Mercer’s amiable salutation was cut short. 
“T want to state,” said Henny, “that I’ve been 
making im-quiry. And I know who you are, 
Mr. Mercer, Sir, and just now I learnt who 
your friend is. And I want to state that the 
wealth nor the position of you two gentlemen 
don’t blind me to your evil purpose.” 

“Now what, Mr. Earl,’’ said Mercer blandly, 
“can you be talking about?” 

“That stuff don’t go—see?” said Henny 
violently. “I’ve got my sister to protect— 
and Janey Jessup, she’s all alone in the world. 
And I’m agoing to do my duty.” 

“My dear dutiful man——” said Mercer. 

“T got a certificate of my moral character 
from my minister and the Judge,’ Henny 
shouted, “‘and I mean to use ’em—see?” 

“My kind-hearted friend,” said Mercer, 
“good afternoon.” 

They drove away, and Mercer went on 
gently: “As I was saying, if a person could get 
those old days back again——”’ 

It was as if those old days had come again 
when they entered the parlor of the little old 
Mercer house. Millie had found everything— 
the center table, the what-not, a picture of a 
drinking deer; and on the floor there lay a large 
group of sea-shells. 
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ney Jessup came into the room. 
oy was in her ripe forties, pink, mellow, 





‘hahining even teeth, flat feet and a figure 
: apillow, circular and puffed. 
Walp, Herbert,” she said. “Wasn’t you a 
og to refuse to dress up that time, and lose 
f getting me? 
etait ngly,” said Herbert, his sizable 
jdutched by her warm palm. 
‘. and I are modern,” said Janey. 
















cause they're the only kind we've got now.” 
“Woy're all right, anyway,” said Herbert. 
or was ready, and the house was odor- 
1s with coffee and a meat-pie. ae 
“Your mother taught me to make this pie,” 
{Millie to Mercer as the four sat down at 
“T’s her recipe—with no under crust. 
4 made the strawberry preserves—out of 
sries off the place.” 
“pd think these were Mother’s,” Mercer 





The late sun smote across the white cloth, 
oss the pickle dish and the brandied 
aches, The meat-pie smelled of sage. A great 
onut layer cake stood on the sideboard. 
“{ord!” said Herbert Allen, in his content. 
“Do you remember——”’ Millie asked, and 
hey did, or they imagined that they did. 
“Don't you know how——”’ Janey said, and 
didn’t remember even the names that 
be spoke, they didn’t indicate it. 
“Women,” Rollin reflected, “have a memory 
br personal facts which,,applied to the uses of 
rence, would rediscover the world.” 
For him, as for Herbert, it was not the two 
fore them, in their stiff best dresses, the two 
p delicately kindling and flushing, who made 
he hour what it was. No, for it was partly 
he food, but chiefly the air of the day long 
st, breathed out by the little house. 
These four looked at one another and smiled. 
nditmay be that Millie and Janey smiled at 
heir lost loves; but Mercer and Herbert were 
oking only on the face of a day that could not 
pme again, but that miraculously now for a 
oment of time met their gaze. 
But now the red glass lamp was lighted and 
ied to the parlor, and the four sat in the 
bur cane rockers; and now the dark came clos- 
We down; and the little house at evening was 
gly and bare; and now, in that bareness and 
tocious lighting, the two women seemed to 
gigantic like their shadows, and to 
press themselves upon the hour. And now 
hefour had recalled all that would be recalled, 
d tow they had said many times how won- 
trully natural the parlor looked; and at last 
ney sat dead silent, around the center table 
id the glass lamp and the bead mat, flanked 
y the shells and the what-not. Too late for 
ys and too early for crickets, there was 
ting to relieve the moribund monotony of 


Nothing from within. It was then that a 
ovement came from without. The door-bell 
ged through the house, and even before 
ity Tose, footsteps sounded in the passage, 
ithe parlor door was thrown open. 
Well in advance of two ladies, there came 
ponthem Henny Earl, Millie’s brother-in-law, 
dthemeeting brows. Behind him, heralded 
‘faint expensive perfume and a lift of silk, 
me Janet Mercer and Rosamund Allen. 
~B Well!” these ladies said. 
‘Benny Earl, with his hat on, one hand in a 
P pocket, extended his other hand like a 
man. “This,” he said, “is the establish- 
Ft which, as I have faithfully reported to 
i, your husbands are supporting.” 
Rolin cried Janet Mercer, in a thin high 
I couldn’t have believed this of you.” 
at her swiftly; and it came to him, 
*pang of doubtful triumph, that now her 
= were hot cool or aloof or detached, but 
FP they were blazing appraisingly into his. 
“Herbert Allen,” cried Rosamund, “what on 
“am T to think?” 
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Wie talk about our lost loves. Perhaps that’s. 


“T expect you’d better ask the children,” 
Herbert muttered. 

Fixed to their cane-seated chairs, Millie 
Wells and Janey Jessup sat looking up at these 
two ladies. And beside these two ladies, poor 
Millie and Janey, in their long stiff best dresses, 
looked like dwellers cut from a past day. 

“You see for yourselves,” said Henny Earl, 
“the depths to which these men would drag 
my poor sister and her innocent friend.” 

Suddenly to Mercer’s infinite relief, he heard 
Janet laugh. It was, to be sure, her own cool, 
high, detached laughter; and now again her 
eyes were amused and remote. But even 
though her voice when she spoke was remote, it 
sent a thrill through Rollin. 

“Rollin,” she said, “do forgive me. This is 
so delicious! Won’t you present me to your 
friends?” 

He introduced them, glibly enough, and 
quite glibly ran over the history of the hour. 

“Your home!” Janet cried incredulously. 
“Surely not, Rollin. This?” 

“Yes,” Herbert put in, “and I was here 
pretty near as much as Rollin was.” 

“But great Scott,” said Rosamund, “have 





you been getting homesick, Herbert?” Her 
tone seemed to add, “for this?” 
“Tt’s a flagrant outrage ” Henny Earl 


tried to say. 

Janet interrupted him coolly, and went and 
sat down between Millie and Janey. 

Rollin watched her—cool, detached, aloof, 
perhaps, and yet with a marvelous ability to 
set them all at their ease, himself included. She 
chatted to the two women, and every time that 
Henny Earl essayed a new word, she inter- 
rupted him, in her matchless—and detached— 
way. Presently Millie and Janey were talking 
to her, without shyness. 
telling Rosamund stories of Potter’s Depot. 


Suddenly, with a great show of force, Mer- | 


cer rose. “Millie,” he said, “before we start 


back for town, I wonder whether I might | 


show Mrs. Mercer the room over the dining- 
room.” 
Janet picked her way daintily up the steep 


stairs and stood beside him in the low-ceiled | 
leaky room, where once her husband _ had | 
She looked over | 


dreamed of life and love. 
the poor cramped little box of a place. 

“Rollin,” she said, “why, Rollin——” and 
said no more. 
stairs she looked at him, and her eyes held his. 

So below stairs, he told her about the furni- 
ture in the living-room, and about the drinking 
deer and the shells; and she listened, with that 
same up-stairs look. And when he said, ‘““Now 
shall we be getting along back home?” and 
Henny burst out again, all six of them crowded 
him to the curb and said their good nights. 

“You must all come up to town and have tea 
with us,” said Janet Mercer. 

Herbert and Rosamund drove off in Her- 
bert’s car, which had driven the ladies out, at 
Earl’s confused telephone cries. They had 
brought a chauffeur and this man now drove 
Mercer’s car in. And Rollin and Janet dropped 
into the darkness of the back seat. 

“My dear, you were a brick in there,”’ Mer- 
cer stumbled. ‘Don’t think I don’t know it. 
Gad, what a thoroughbred you are! But I 
want to explain eo 

“Explain!” she said. 
explain.” 

He thought that perhaps she didn’t care to 
hear any more about it. But to his own amaze- 
ment he began to talk—and words came pour- 
ing from him—the house, his mother, the 
wagon shop, his father, fried potatoes and 
meat-pie. 

“You see, Janet,” he said, “in town there’s 
the house and our engagements and golf— 
but the business doesn’t need me so much any 
more—and I kind of began thinking back.” 
He sighed. ‘That furniture,” he said, “I could 
bring in town—the what-not and the shells.” 

“Rollin—why, Rollin!”? said his wife. 





“You don’t have to 


“T mean, of course, have ’em just up in my 


own room,” he added hastily. 


“Oh!” she said, and it seemed to him that un- | 


believably he caught from her a sound like a 





Herbert had begun | 


But as she turned to go down- | 
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protected. 
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sob. “That what-not and those shells.’”’ she 
said, very low, ‘‘and the room over the dining- 
room—Rollin! You’ve been homesick.” 

“T expect I have,” he owned, and burst out: 
“You see, Janet, you know such an infernal lot 
more than I do that I have to fill up the spaces 
with something.” 

“Rollin!” she cried. ‘‘You’ve been home- 
sick—for something that I didn’t give you!” 

He was silent, thunderstruck to hear this— 
at last—from her, thunderstruck when her 
arms went round his neck. Janet, so cool, so 
detached, who hadn’t put her arms about him 
in a car for some eighteen years. 

“Oh, my dearest,” she said, “I'll try to make 
it up to you—I will—I will.” 

Abruptly he cried violently: ‘““You’re sorry 
|for me!” And that he couldn't bear. 

But she said: “No, no. Sorry for me— 
| because I couldn’t see anything, Rollin!” 
| He tried again: “I wasn’t homesick for a 
| place!” he burst out with passion. “I just 
wanted to get back to the time when some- 
body—anybody—cared. Because after a 
while nobody cares any more.” 

Now Janet’s voice was muffled on his shoul- 
der. She was crying as he hadn’t known that 
Janet could cry. Presently he made out: 

“And all the time I adored you—in my way.” 

He sat holding her, flooded with amazement, 
flooded with new life. “‘Janet!’’ he cried. “Oh, 
Janet! The house and all the past—what 
could it mean beside this? It’s nothing—with | 
the shells and the what-not thrown in. 

They laughed together in the dark. 
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Over luncheon next day Mercer said to! 


Herbert Allen: ““You and Rosamund came out 
all right in the discussion, did you?” 

Herbert Allen looked sheepish. 
it up,” he said. “I guess I’m going to get in on 
the Children’s Hour after this.” 
“T honked like a bird when we passed your 
| car, but you and Janet didn’t even hear. 

| hope things weren’t unpleasant?” 
“No,” said Mercer, “‘oh,no. Not any more.’ 


$$$ for 


The Slander Girl 


(Continued from page 51) 


| creature. Could a worse calamity befall a+ 
| woman in Virginia’s position? Her son married 
| to a girl who posed nightly on Broadway in the 
altogether? 
The blow stupefied Mrs. 
likewise angered her. So! 


Hassard and it 
This was the an- 


swer to her prayers, the reward for all her | 


sacrifices. Better if Henry had fallen in 
| France! The love, the hopes, the ambitions 
of a lifetime threatened, thwarted, shattered 
| by that—strumpet! 


| saw again the milk-white body of the Slander 

| Girl in all its devastating beauty. To her 
| | distracted mind it was the ghost of her own 
passionate youth risen to wither her old age. 

Of course Henry was not to blame. 


| flesh for a lure. Without doubt she planned 
|to marry him. What a morsel for the people 
Virginia knew and over whom she had lorded 
it these many years! She could hear their 
snickers. It was their turn now; the pedestal 
she had so laboriously built for herself was 
|crumbling. Virginia Hassard’s son the hus- 
band of a harlot! She could have screamed. 

Panic-stricken, she telephoned for Henry 
and commanded him to come at once to her. 
| He inferred that she had learned the truth and 
| he came prepared to have it out with her. He 
|had never learned to tolerate criticism or to 
| brook interference and so they promptly 
clashed. Flint struck steel and sparks flew 
| Henry as much as told his mother to mind 
| her own business and when she refused to do so 
| he warned her that if she persisted in calling 
him to account for his personal conduct he 
would leave the house and never return. He 
was free, white and twenty-one and his life 
was his-own to do with as he chose. What | 





I 








“We fixed | 
He added: | 
I} 


It was too frightful. | , i 
| | Then something like terror smote her as she | 


The | 
creature had trapped him; she had used her | 
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i she to disparage a girl she knew 


t? 
a declared that she knew enough 
Hiss Sloan. She would never have her 
e would never recognize her. 
That ended the discussion. 
ed to argue the matter one way 
or to combat his mother’s rock- 
prejudice. But as for this “disgraceful 
® this “sordid infatuation,” to quote 
ds, he proposed to follow his own 
sas far as he pleased and to account to 
me. So that was that. If there was 
else to talk about he’d get back to 
and go to bed. He’d had a pretty rough 
nd he was feeling rotten. 
Naturally that encounter ended Mrs. Has- 
i's trips to the city and Henry’s visits to 
ytown. They saw nothing of each other 
some time. Then the mother’s yearnings 
too much for her and she sent for him 
gn some business pretext. She managed to 
set him out several times. 








a 













saw him he looked worse than before. He was 
haggard and nervous, he was irritable and his 
hands shook. He had no appetite. Business, 
he confided, was none too good and he was not 
getting ahead. ae eon 

for the first time Virginia did not volunteer 
to aid him. She suspected that he and the 
Sloan girl were actually living together and 
she could not bring herself to encourage the 
liaison. She would have given him her last 
dollar, gladly, but reasoned that to do so 
would merely serve to nourish the vampire 
that fed upon him. Better to starve the 
brown or @ creature until she let go, dropped off. Virginia 
le, for the @ knew the breed. 










He was not looking well and each time she 


right for | Secretly she rejoiced at her son’s suffering | 


now and at his impending breakdown, telling her- 
‘Bak wil self that the sooner it came, the sooner she 
‘ would get him back. There was nothing 
ts; that’s physically wrong with him; his ills were men- 


The professional view-point, indeed! What 
man could share in that? 

This state of affairs could not continue very 
long. Henry had too much pride, he was too 
finely bred. He’d snap, eventually. He’d 
come home. 





but not in the manner his mother had expected. 
He came home, but not to the shelter of her 
ams. The crash occurred without warning. 
Astrange voice called Virginia over the phone 
at four o’clock one morning and it began by 


she felt herself upon the point of swooning she 
managed somehow to cling to the instrument 
and to listen. She even asked a few questions 
in a thin, reedy voice. When had he been 


summoned? 


have any directions to offer? 





her mistress was prostrated. The doctor was 
on his way. 


for two days thereafter Mrs. Hassard sat 











suis merciful trance persisted even through 
ge funeral services. 
|, -nat funeral was an imposing affair. The 
mlurch was crowded, the streets for blocks 
mere lined with private cars, all Tarrytown 
f vicinity, most of Westchester County and 
ip. considerable part of New York City, it 
i med, turned out to honor the son of Virginia 
the Special writers and camera-men 
the newspapers covered it and the list 
: of ose present was a rostér of names promi- 
Rent in‘the social life of the metropolitan area. 











Henry Hassard, the Second, did snap finally, | 


tal. No wonder he was looking like a death’s | 
head; what jealous lover could endure to have | 
his light o’ love expose her body to the world? | 





warning her to prepare herself for a shock. | 
She divined what was coming and although | 


stricken? How? Why had not she been | 


' It had come swiftly. There had been no | 
time to send for anybody . . . A doctor? | 
Oh, to be sure! And he had done all that was | 
possible . . . Henry had not suffered greatly. | 
Everything was being attended to. Did she | 


Dexter Wood rang up twenty minutes later | 
but was told by Virginia’s agitated maid that | 


4 woman of stone. She was stunned, she | 
Was utterly numbed in mind and body and | 
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As such things go, it was deeply mournful and 
impressive. 

Late that afternoon as Mrs. Hassard rested 
in her big, lonely house on the hill her ‘butler 
announced that a woman was calling. The 
stranger had called several times during the 
afternoon and was waiting. 

“How dare you disturb me?” Virginia cried. 
“How dare anybody intrude at such——” 

She paused, straightened herself, for a figure 
had appeared in the doorway behind the butler. 
It was the unwelcome caller. She was small 
and plain and immature; grief sat upon her as 
it rests upon a child, and she moved as if a great 
weariness bore her down. Unsteadily the elder 
woman rose; with an effort she controlled her 
voice. 

“What does this mean? Who are you?” she 
demanded. 

The girl had paused inside the threshold and 
was turning a pathetic face this way and that 
as if looking for someone. She extended a slim 
hand and touched the nearest chair, caressed it. 

“Tam Myrna. Myrna Sloan.” 

Mrs. Hassard’s eyes widened, they gleamed 
ominously and a faint color rose to her cheeks. 
Her torpid mind stirred itself, currents of 
thought, stagnant these last two days, began 
to move. Calamity had dammed those chan- 
nels and they had backed up, filled with bitter 
waters, but now they opened. Even so she 
stared at her caller for a moment in speechless 
surprise. This drab little thing with the 
stricken eyes could not be the dazzling creature 
she had seen, that statue of snow and gold 
But yes. The face was the same. 

Virginia regarded her with a fixity of ex- 
pression at once curious and baleful. With a 
gesture she dismissed the scandalized servant, 
then when he had gone she inquired gratingly: 

“What are you doing here?” 

Simply the girl told her, “I came to weep 
with you.” 

There ensued a considerable pause. Twilight 
was near, the house was still. Outside, the 
evening hush had fallen and it grew deeper, 
as if unseen ears waited to hear what the 


| mother had to say. 


She broke the silence finally but not.in her 


|accustomed voice; another, stronger breath 
| than hers expelled her scornful words and they 
| came forth discordantly. 


“Vou? You weep with me?” 

“Yes. I was Henry’s wife. I lovea him, 
too.” 
“Oh, no! Not his wife. That can’t be.” 

“But it is. We were married before you sent 


| for him that time and—and quarreled over me. 


He wanted to tell you the truth but uf 

“So! You got him to marry you. At least 
he had the decency to hide it. But don’t tell 
me you loved him. If you had loved him you’d 
never have married him, ruined him. He’d be 
alive today. You—killed him.” 

The caller uttered a piteous little cry of pro- 
test, she flinched and turned her head as if 
Virginia had cut her with a whip, but the elder 
woman ran on. Those waters of marah which 
had been slowly rising within her and vainly 
seeking outlet, had broken forth and they were 
in turmoil; she could hear nothing but her own 
harsh, rasping voice reviling this Jezebel, there 
was room in her brain for but one emotion. She 
concluded her outburst by declaring: 

“You robbed me and you robbed him, but 
much good it will do you. You stole his honor 
and his self-respect, but that’s all he had. 
You’ll get nothing more. He had no monev 


|and neither have I. There won’t be a penny 


for you. Not a crumb!” 

“T gave more than I took,” the Slander Girl 
declared. ‘‘ ‘His honor’? He had lost that 
long before I met him. He had no self-respect 
or he would not have let me go on working 
while he lived off my earnings.” 

Furiously the mother blazed: “Don’t talk 
like that! I won’t let you. Slander Girl, in- 
deed! You slander the dead.” 

“T only tell you the truth.” 

“He was everything fine and noble and true 
and——”’ 

“Does it matter in the least what he was? 


I don’t think so. We both loved hi 

loved an ideal, a counterfeit of vour all Js 
ing. I loved the real man, in spite of his faults 
and his failings, in spite of the way he tera 
me. My love was great enough to end 
abuse and to make allowances for a undead 
weaknesses. Surely yours is as unselfish 
mine. The truth can’t make any difference te 
us. Why, we're the only ones who loved him” 

“That’s not true. You—you’re trying t 
torture me!” Virginia gasped. “The—the 
ones who loved him? You don’t mean that” 

“But Ido. His friends had turned from him, 
At the church today nobody cared. 
came out of respect for you. Oh, how I cried! 
It was so lonely for him, lying there with only 
us to mourn.” 

“T can’t believe—I won’t .. . I nursed 
him at my breast. I raised him to manhood, 
Do you think you knew him better than ]?” 

The girl nodded. ‘Much better. You were 
only his mother . . . I nursed him, too— 
when he was drunk. You undressed him and 
put him to bed when he was a baby. I did sq 
when he was a man, a helpless, senseless beast, 
I bathed him, cleaned him, fed him when he 
was something to be pitied, not petted. He 
was indifferent to you; he was cruel to me. 
But you loved him just the same and so did I. 
And he loved me, in his way. Yes, he loved me 
and he didn’t want you to think badly of me, 
That’s why I’m telling you all this; I’m sure 
he’d want you to know the truth. 

“Don’t you understand that it was for your 
sake he kept our marriage secret? You think 
it was shame over me that preyed upon his 
mind, and that I turned his friends away from 
him.” The speaker smiled faintly and shook 
her head of bright silken hair. ‘He had no 
friends when I married him—nothing but 
creditors whom he feared to meet. He forced 
me to go on with my posing and he bought 
whisky with the money I gave him. The 
papers said he died of pneumonia but it was 
bootleg liquor. Towards the last when he 
learned that I couldn’t pose much: longer he 
took to drinking anything——” 

“Towards the last?” the mother echoed. 
“But—why?” 

“He didn’t want any children . . . It’s very 
sad that we who should have loved him least 
are the only ones who loved him at all. That’s 
why I came to cry with you.” 


Dexter Wood had finally secured a purchaser 
for the Hassard place. His name was Beilman 
and he had brought his wife and his two 
daughters to Wood’s office in a concerted 
family effort to beat down the price. Mrs. 
Beilman and her daughters wore magnificent 
sable coats, the finest Wood had ever seen, 
but poverty harassed them, so it appeared. 

“Positively it’s my last offer. If the place 
exactly suited me it’s one thing, but it don’t. 
You should expect me to pay a big price for an 
estate I don’t altogether like? Be reasonable.” 
It was Mr. Beilman speaking. He shook his 
head vigorously, settled back in his chair and 
meditatively plucked a hair out of his nose. 

His wife added her persuasive voice. “It’s 
in a terrible run-down condition, the house, 
Mr. Wood. Honest, the repairs it needs is 
terrible.” : 

“Possibly! But it commands a priceless 
view of the Hudson.” d 

“View! A bank would lend Mark Beilman 
how much on the view?” 

“There’s no use of arguing. When Mr. 
Hassard went abroad to live she set a price on 
the place and I can’t shade that price a dollar.’ ~ 

“You could all the same cable her that Mark © 
offers cash. Sometimes I bet even Mr. 
Vanderbilt could use all cash money.” 

Wood shook his head. “Impossible! She 
left no foreign address. She wouldn’t be 
bothered. Why, none of her friends have 
heard from her in months. She closed the 
place after her son’s death and——” ii 

“Another thing! People dying in a house 8 
bad. Maybe it ain’t so healthy ——” 

“Momma!” The elder Miss Beilman broke ; 
in resentfully. “For heaven’s sake, dont be 
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Mr. Wood knows we want the place 
tatend to have it. What difference does 

und d dollars make?” 
vigxactly! You wish to afford your daughters 
‘, social advantages. ‘This is your op- 

Say You'll never have another like it.” 

Mi Beilman uttered a plaintive moan. “A 

ine Way to close a deal! I could cheaper buy a 

chain of stores than a stylish residence. 
‘ht! But it ain’t a bargain.” 

An hour later Wood emerged from the 
Bradway subway and walked west on a street 
is the fifties, stopping finally at a theatrical 
inarding-hoUuse. It was a rather dingy, high- 

J stooped house, typical of the neighborhood. 
He mounted two flights of stairs, knocked ata 
door, and Virginia Hassard admitted him. She 
was bright of eye, the lines had vanished from 
her face, she looked younger than her years. 

“What news?” she inquired eagerly. 

“Good news. The best in the world. I closed 

vith Beilman at your price and I have a check 
i ket.” 
"Vinia laughed in delight, she took Wood 
by the hand and fairly danced with him across 
the room and to a chair beside a window. It 
yas a sunny, cheerful sitting-room, there was 
anagreeable, homelike disorder about it. 

Dexter began speaking ina subdued tone 
but Mrs. Hassard told him: “You needn’t 
lower your voice. The King has had his nap 
and Myma’s at rehearsal. Listen!” From the 
adjoining room came the fitful gurgle of a con- 
tented baby. ‘He’s the dearest thing. I have 
him all to myself every afternoon.” 

“Well, [found the one man in the world who 
was willing to meet your price. Your name 
doubled the value of the place, of course. It 
means you have nothing further to worry 
about. Your future is provided for.” 

“Bosh! My future! It means the baby’s 
future. It means he’ll go to Princeton and cap- 
tain the crew, as his father did. Dexter, you 
should see that baby’s back. It’s marvelous! 
Why don’t you have dinner with Myrna and 
meand watch me bathe him? It’s my night— 
we take turns, you know. He adores cold 
water, and I fill the tub with toys—boats and 
ducks and floating dolls and———” 

“See here, Virginia! Haven’t you anything 
further to say about the sale? Or about the 
sable-coated tribe of Beilman? ‘There was a 














































those three women. They’ve bought your 
home, your furniture. Think of it! They own 
the things you used to love. Haven’t you any 
pangs? Any regrets? Have you completely 
abandoned your old life and your old friends?” 
“Why, Dexter! I’ve just found my old 
friends; the only ones I ever had. I’m too 
happy to think of anything or anybody except 
yma and the baby.” 

“Good Lord! ‘Happy’! Here, among 
bearded ladies and jugglers and—and the smell 
of cooking!” 


“Exactly! It’s where I belong, where I 
always belonged. There’s a family of acrobats 
m the rear—the Tumbling Tempests—and 
they're lovely people. Every night after the 
show they have us in for weenies and near-beer. 
Casino, the Card King, and his wife are on the 
oor below. You’ve seen him, I presume, and 
his mystifying tricks. I’m teaching them 
bridge, but he’s the dumbest man about cards. 
house is full of professional people and 
they were all so sweet and so considerate when 
Myma had her baby that they won my heart. 
They took me right in, just as she did—that’s 
luse I used to be in the business. Pangs? 
ag Good heavens, no! I—I’ve come 


“Don’t they know who you are?” 
Some of them do. But, bless you, that 
nt make the slightest difference with real, 
peuine people.” Again the speaker laughed 
y and her listener marveled. 
may, Dexter, you must make it a point to see 
Rew Slanders when it opens. Myrna’s 
tumber promises to be a bigger hit than the 
one. It’s more beautiful, if anything, and 
a: daring, too. You’d never dream she’s a 
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hundred and fifty thousand dollars in fur on! . 


“By the | 











IT’S WHAT THE YOUNGER CROWD THINKS ABOUT IT! 


i 


OW the whole world 
talks the language of this 
younger generation, follows 
their fashions, plays their 
flashing games—and obviously 
takes their opinion on tobacco 
matters very seriously, for 
the younger set’s most favored 
brand is the largest selling 
quality cigarette in the world! 
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Save $300 to $1250 


The Albemarle— 






74 other rn The 
Homes to Buy at Wholesale Prices 7 Rooms and Bath 
choose from 















Save architect’s fee, waste and middle- 
men’s profits. Save expensive measuring 
and hand-sawing. Get highest quality 
materials at wholesale prices because of 
Bennett’s mass production by modern 
labor-and-waste saving machinery. Build 
in half usual time. No extras—the price 
quoted is the price complete, including 


blue print plans. 
F 4 & & BOOK—HOMES 
AND PLANS 
Shows 75 beautiful, permanent homes 
with built-in conveniences; also 10 styles 
ay of garages. Let us refer you to Bennett i 
homes near you. Mail coupon for big free 
book and new, low prices. 
If you are remodeling or prefer 
purchasing your lumber in stock 
tengths, or building to your own 
plans, write for our low whole- 
— prices on lumber and mill- 
or 


Bennett yomes 


| BENNETT HOMES 
[p* hata St., North Tonawanda 
| “send me the 84-page Bennett Book. 




























FREE in Ohio, Pa., N. J., N. Y., Md. . ! 
| and New England; elsewhere $1.00. 














will make your hair 
Brilliantly Lustrous 


SEND COUPON BELOW 


be et 10¢ will prove to you that you can reveal 
all the richest natural radiance of your hair in 
the simple operation of a shampoo at home. Send 
the coupon and roc. A little bottle of clear liquid 
will come to you post haste! It is a marvelously 
beautifying shampoo! It contains just the right 
touch of henna, to bring out the supreme natural 
brilliance of the hair without affecting its color. 
is shampoo will not destroy the permanent 
wave. It cleanses and invigorates the hair as no 
cake of soap can! It creates a dazzling effect of 
brilliant charm that no h:irdresser can achieve! 
Send for -- iow: J~urm ey back if you are 


Yennafoan, 
| SHAMPOO | 


—— CLIP HERE*=-——"=——— = 


Hennafoam Corp., 511 W. 42d St., New York, N.Y. # 


Enclosed find 10¢ for which send me a 
trial bottle of Hennafoam Shampoo. 
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TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 
: $158 to $225 Month 
» Railway Postal Clerks. Common education sufficient. 
& Men 18 up. Write IMMEDIATELY for free 32 page 


book with list of U. S. government positions ob- 
= tainable and full particulars. 

soi Bicew 2 : FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
eens DEPT. M221,ROCHESTER,N.Y, 



















Foapallan bape taadipaged emis pits 
The Instant Appeal of 
Lovely, Luring Cyes 


Dark, gypsy eyes—starry eyes—eyes hauntingly 
lovely—how instantly they lure when fringed by 
mysterious, half-concealing lashes! What thrilling 
love messages are released with every bewitching 
glance! 

Intensify the fascination in your own eyes by darkening 
your lashes with WINX, a harmless liquid dressing which 
makes the lashes appear thick, heavy, luxurious. WINX 
dries instantly, clings smoothly, and neither rubs nor smears. 
Besides it’s waterproof. And it’s harmless. 75c, U. S. and 
Canada. Black or brown. 


_ WINXETTE, to outline the brows after powdering, comes 
in cake form with a one row brush and mirror, 50c. Black 


or brown. 
ROSS COMPANY 
240-H West 17th Street New York 


Waterproof 





Gamblers 


| (Continued from page 35) 


| thus and so to certain vital stimuli; in respond- 
| ing to these stimuli the new-born adjusts itself 
for the time being and lives. During the proc- 
ess of living it will learn. What it will learn 
and the specific ways and habits it will get into 
depend upon its teachers—parents, nurses, 
community, schools, et cetera. 

By the time the youngster is old enough to 
walk a few steps and talk a few words it is just 
naturally prepared to take a gamble. In fact, 
only by gambling, by taking chances, does it 
learn. One grasp of a red-hot poker yields 
more lasting information ti.an all the “don’ts” 
at the family’s command. It takes a chance 
m tle cat’s tail, with a bottle of ink, Father’s 
watch, Mother’s hat; takes chances on any- 
thing within reach of its eyes or ears that it 
can get ‘ts hands on. The astounding thing 
about a young child is its eagerness to take 
chances. Otherwise it could not learn whether 
things are good to eat or drink, or whether 
they can be pulled, pushed, climbed, kicked, 
broken or spilled with impunity. 

Therein is the signific.nce of being born 
human—born dumb yet with an insatiable 
desire to explore, a blind indifference to the 
outcom-., and a huge capacity to learn from 
experience. 

Such is our biologic equipment. Such is the 
birthright of every normal human being. Asa 
result, the child learns. It learns from experi- 
ence and from the advice of its elders. 

In acquiring wisdom, in taking on specific 
wiys, the infant soon learns to behave like a 
human being. What kind of human being? 
More or less the kind of human beings it has 
lived with. As a result, by the time the indi- 
vidual is five or te.. or twenty, its ways, its 
specific forms of behavior, will reflect the ways 
and forms of behavior of the social community 
in which it has grown up. In other words, you 
nd I in our individual behavior reflect the 
behavior of our teachers—using ‘teachers’ in 
the broadest sense. 

The b.ckground, then, of the behavior of 
every human being is a system 0; habits and 
a fund of experience, both engrafted on innate 
human nature; and that, as I have said, begins 
without knowledge, is curious and loves to 
explore. As a r-sult of exploration and in 
consequence of the habits which have been 
formed, the average individual by the time he 
has reached maturity is more or less fitted to 
carry on in some particular stratum of society. 

As long as he is in the stratum or situation 
for which his experience fits him and on the 
job for which his habits have fitted him, he 
performs as a normal ‘.uman being. But 
dropped suddenly into a new situation or con- 
fronted by a new job or a new proposition, he 
may behave like a coward or like a hero or like 
a skunk or like an idiot. The point I am stress- 
ing is thai the average man in a brand-new 
situation may and often does behave in a way 
which is destructive to himself or contrary to 
the rules and regulations of society. 

For example, the world has hardly ceased to 
| gasp for breath at what it was pleased to call 
the “luck of the Flyin’ Fool.” In applying that 
epithet to young Lindbergh the world over- 
looked the fact that Lindbergh’s training for 
years had been such that for him the flight from 
New York to Paris had scarce'y more novelty 
in it than there would be for Bill Tilden in 
playing a game of tennis on a new court with 
an opponent he had never seen before. 

The outstanding psychologic factor in Lind- 
bergh’s flight was his absolute confidence in 
himself. That confidence was born of his 
knowledge of what he had done; he had a pro- 
found conviction as to what he could do. The 
hop from New York to Paris was just another 
day’s work. A bit longer, of course, than he 
had had up to that time, and with certain novel 
features, but otherwise it was to him the same 
old game, the game that he could play as 
Tilden plays tennis—with heart, mind and 
body, and with every ounce of his energy. 
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‘“Mum”* is the effective deodorant 
cream for neutralizing the unpleasant 
odor of perspiration. 

““Mum’” is an essential part of the 
daily toilette. Particular women insist 
upon their personal daintiness being 
above reproach. 

In the morning a touch of ‘*Mum” 
to the underarm, and wherever perspir. 
tion is closely confined, is a_ positive 
guarantee of freedom from body odors— 
for all day and evening. 

The widespread use of ‘‘Mum’? with 
the sanitary napkin is proof not only of 
its effectiveness but also of its entire 
safety. 

““Mum”? is 25¢ and 50c at all stores, 
Or from us postpaid. Also special size 
of ‘‘Mum’’—10c postpaid. 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1109 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa, 


“Mum 


prevents all 
body odors 


te . a year. 
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Tea Room Managers in Bid Demand 


Pi UNDREDS of new Tea Rooms, Cafeterits 
ae 










Motor Inns and Coffee Shops now opening) 
are comes for trained managers. 
e 










) % receive daily calls for Managers 

Aut ; Assistant Managers, etc. Big J 

if [iP to trained executives. Fortunes are bel 
lip made in this big new industry, whether 
A 2 open a tea room of your own, or manage 

ae ready going. We you entire’ busines ia # 
r few weeks, at cost of but a few cents a day. Send 

REE BOOK, “Pouring Tea & Profit. 

Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept.AK-21 ingtoo,D.. 
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And to the one manm 
the world that she really 
wanted! It had been love 
at first sight with her, 
but he just couldn't seem 
to ‘‘see” her at all, tha 
is until she read an 
vertisement, just like 
are now reading this on¢ 
R which told nee ss shi 
\ could win the 
» | \J foved by’ simply ude 
standing certain little peculiarities | of vy 
psychology. She sent ten cents for ; 
Fascinating Womanhood,” that amazing 
tells you how to win the man you Mi 
applying simple psychological principles. o 
written in language that anybody can unde! 
You, too, can attract and win the mang 
choice with the help of this wonde 
Write your name and address on the nae re 
this advertisement, Fed it out —_ 12 
with ten cents and your copy OF | 
Fascinating Womanhood” will be mailed to 
postpaid in a plain wrapper. Don’t de 
your dime today to the 


PSYCHOLOGY PRESS 
3906 Easton Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Jn that sense, then, regardless of color or 
other physical features and the time or com- 
munity in which we are cradled, we are all 

n gamblers. 
ey. immigrant is, in a sense, a gambler; 
every business venture is, in a sense, a gamble. 
There are no sure things in life but death and 
aut Jet us return to the question why it 
js that in certain kinds of gambling otherwise 
normal human beings are prone to forget all 
they have learned and under the drive of 
some force which seems beyond their control 
wake up to find themselves bankrupt in self- 
respect or money or both. 

The Major was not the only man around the 
trente-et-quarante table that night who went 
“broke,” but I venture to say that few, if any, 
of the old hardened gamblers did. They knew 
what the Major might have known if he had 
stopped to think for a minute. Red had come 
up nine times. What was the chance of red or 
black coming up with the next play? Fifty- 

. You see, the cards are dumb; they 
didn’t know that red had come up nine times! 
The law of chance is always fifty-fifty, with 
each spin of the roulette wheel, each flip of the 
coin, each hand in a game of trente-et-quarante. 

The chance, I repeat, against red coming up 
sixteen times in succession was very great, 
but what the Major failed to take into con- 
sideration at the time was that, with an initial 
bet of 100 pesetas, and doubling the bet each 
time, it would not require many plays to wipe 
out his little capital. 

Ordinarily the Major would no more think of 
going into the Casino and betting 3,000 pesetas 
on the turn of a card than he would of jumping 
off the Brooklyn Bridge, but carried along by 
the excitement, gripped by his obsession that 
ted simply could not come up fourteen times in 
succession, and stung by what he had already 
lost, he was literally goaded into making a bet 
which in his sober senses he would never think 
of making. 

It is in such situations that not only the 
gambler but any human being is likely to be- 
have like an idiot. 

How about the young business man who lost 
$3,000, got himself in wrong with his family, 
with his friends, with himself? The same 
psychology holds for him also. 

And why did Hector, the strong man, play 
poker till Sunday morning when he should have 
it on Friday night? Because he was forty 
dollars behind at eleven o’clock; he could get 
it back in one round and his wife would only 
have to wait ten minutes. At the round’s end 
he was not even; he never did get even—he was 

one big loser. 

Why didn’t he quit? Because he wasn’t a 
quitter. To quit loser was to quit defeated; 
and that was more than he could stand. And 
tather than quit loser by a few dollars he would 
break dates, drive his wife nearly crazy, and 
tisk his life. 

Hector, of course, was no Ancient Mariner 
to hold that crowd for forty-two hours—he 
was simply its outstanding figure, its horrible 
example. The crowd was having a good time, 
plying hooky from the routine of life, being 

ys again down at the old swimming hole. 
Time meant nothing. The passing of midnight, 
the coming of dawn, the light of high noon, 
gtowing dusk—stimuli normally helping them 
to regulate life’s routine—meant nothing; 
they were absorbed in a struggle which held 
them, mind, body and soul. Not for all the 
money in the game would any one of them have 
sillied forth in broad daylight on a Sunday 
morning, haggard, unshaven, hollow-eyed; 
yet there they were, feeling and looking like 
whatever it is the proverbial cat drags in. 
Note, please, that the men I am talking 
about in these poker games are not professional 
gamblers; they do not make their living by 
gambling.” They are business men, lawyers, 

Ors, writers, artists. They can’t afford to 

a whole night’s sleep, and few of them can 
ord to lose very much money. To some of 


h the loss of ‘a night’s sleep or of several 


dollars means a definite slowing up of 
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SPEED . . . dust. . . wind. A hat 
blown suddenly away. Disheveled, 
warm, dusty— beauty on trial. Then 
~—adazzling smile. Flash of sparkling 
teeth. Natural loveliness victorious 
in... Tue Smive Test. Could you 
bass it now? 
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of a Woman’s Smile: 


oe or late every woman must 
meet this test. A time when no 
beauty-aid will suffice—when natural 
beauty alone will be judged. 


A smile will win — or lose — the 
verdict. Men depend upon it for the 
truth about beauty. And the secret 
of a lovely smile is very simple. 


It depends upon teeth so bright and 
clean they sparkle. This is the one attribute 
of natural beauty which anyone can 
possess. Nothing can conceal its lack. 
No artifices or aids can make up for not 
having it. 

» » » 
| ae minutes a day will bring this 
natural loveliness. Brush away from 
the gums, always. Two minutes, morn- 
ing and evening, with Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brush, which polishes as it cleans. 


This famous brush makes proper 
brushing easy. And adds the unique 
polishing effect. It reaches and firmly 
contacts every surface and curve— 
both inside and outside. Because shape 
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and size are scientifically determined 
to modern dental specifications. Tufts, 
wide-spaced and well - pointed, thor- 
oughly penetrate every space between 
the teeth. And the sloping, tuftless end 
slips easily between cheek and jaw to 
clean the teeth farthest back—xswally 
neglected. The special polishing bristles 
remain erect — hence clean thoroughly 
and polish as they clean! 


Never try to wear out your Dr. 
West’s brush. It is amazingly durable, 
and may /ook serviceable after the 
peculiar polishing ability is impaired. 
Dentists usually change their own Dr. 
West’smonthly. Thecostofbeingsure 
is /ittle; the benefits surprisingly great! 


Better get new ones, for all the fam- 
ily, today. At any drug store or de- 
partment store. Adult’s, 50c; Youth’s, 
35c; Child’s, 25c; special Gum Massage 
Brush, 75c. You will be able to see and 
judge results, quickly. 
| ew iver po 


ae 
axe 






NOTE that each Dr. West's Tooth 
Brush is sterilized—then sealed tight 
in sanitary glassine envelope, inside 
the usual carton. This is for your 
protection. 
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the routine of life for days, possibly for months. 

The contagion that holds the crowd around 
a roulette wheel or a gaming table is often 
spoken of as mob psychology, but that term is 
too general. What really happens seems to be 
something like this: 

Here are eight men in a poker ganie, let us 
say; all self-respecting, each successful in his 
own field of endeavor. They are well ac- 
guainted with each other. The game starts, 
friendly, modest—often to warm up rather 
fast, especially in a poker game. Rivalry, the 
hatred of being beaten, the joy of victory, all 
enter in, but the fight element especially ap- 
pears and becomes rampant. 

Men who normally are not greedy or avari- 
cious or pugnacious have become within two 
or three hours almost like a pack of famished 
wolves fighting over a poor carcass. And it is 
a real fight, not personal, of course, but a fight 
for possession, a fight to ward off defeat. What 
was a game has become a fight, a struggle for 
supremacy. Little mercy is shown—and then 
often to meet with derisive laughter. 

The game has literally become a fight. 
Adrenalin, an enormously potent drug se- 
creted by the little adrenal glands just above 
our kidneys, is released into the blood stream. 
Under its magic drive heart and lungs speed up 
and additional physiological fuel is supplied to 
our fighting-fleeing-talking mechanisms, there- 
by increasing their efficiency at the expense 
of our viscera. The viscera quiet down, we 
cease to feel hunger even though the stomach 
be empty; but we can fight harder, run faster. 

That is the kind of drug adrenalin is—a 
crisis remedy; it drives us to become less 
human, more animal. A fight is a crisis. A 
poker game is a fight. 

In a forty-two-hour poker game there are 
other factors than adrenalin: stimulus of crowd, 
freedom from routine responsibility, excite- 
ment from the give and take of badinage and 
stress of competition; and the feeling that one 
might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb! 
The loser doesn’t quit because he must get 
even; the winner because he must win more. 
Neither can quit because stimuli which nor- 
mally send them to bed or to work are re- 
placed by stimuli which drive them to behave 
like idiots. Idiocy is not normal human 
behavior. 

Twelve o’clock has come and gone; the game 
goeson. The losers... 

Before we look at the losers as the clock 
struck twelve, let us consider the psychology 
of the winners. Do they want to quit? Rarely. 
Mind you, I am not talking about professional 
gamblers; I am talking about the average man 
who when he gets to Monte Carlo feels he must 
just take a chance with the wheel, or the 
average man who now and then indulges in a 
friendly poker game. 

The winner at twelve o’clock always has an 
alibi. The alibi is always the same: “I just 
fclt ashamed to quit because I was ahead.” It 
sounds reasonable, and the losers are ready 
enough to accept it. I suspect it doesn’t tell 
the whole truth. I suspect that the real psy- 
chology of the winner who doesn’t quit when 
he said he would is that there is still money 
to be won. By twelve o’clock it is no longer 
a friendly game of poker, it is a fight for money. 
If he has won $5 or $50 or $100, why shouldn’t 
he be able to win that much more? Why shou!d 
he quit in the middle of a winning streak? 

As a matter of fact they rarely do. I have 
seen many American officers play roulette in 
the Majestic Club in Lisbon; I don’t recall that 
] ever saw any one of them leave the wheel until 
broke. 

I saw one young officer run $20 into $800. 
With such luck as that outside that hall he 
would have known what to do, but if he could 
win $800 why not $1,000? That, as a matter of 
fact, after he had passed the $600 mark, had 
become his goal: ‘When I win $1,000 I'll 
quit’ 

He did quit—when he had lost every dollar 
he had in his pocket. And his alibi was the 
usual one under such circumstances: ‘‘Oh well, 
1 didn’t expect to win any money; I just 
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wanted to have a bit of fun. 
for it.” 

That is what they say; it is not necessarily 
what they think. 

The young man who lost $3.000 was only 
about $100 loser at twelve o’clock; he could 
have quit then without crippling himself, but 
he had been caught up in a fight. Quit $100 
loser? The very idea would have seemed re- 
vo!ting—if it had occurred to him! He too 
was obsessed by the idea that the sort of Juck 
he had had in the little poker game which in 
four hours had set him back $100 could not 
possibly last much longer. Obsessed by the 
idea that winning hands were just around the 
corner, he was always trying to anticipate 
them by what is known as “bulling the game.” 
He “bulled” it—just as the Major had. 

Anyone at all familiar with experiences such 
as are not uncommon at Palm Beach or Monte 
Carlo, or who has played much poker, knows 
that the two examples cited at the beginning 
of this story are not overdrawn, and he knows 
further that they are typical. I might have 
cited the example of a brilliant young lawyer 
in Chicago who in one year gambled himself 
so far into debt that suicide seemed to him the 
easiest and only way out. 

Or I might have cited the equally astounding 
and even more tragic performance of a dis- 
tinguished surgeon who dropped into a uni- 
versity ‘club one night for a couple of hours’ 
poker, knowing that he must be at a certain 
hospital at nine in the morning to perform an 
extraordinarily complicated and dangerous 
operation. When he quit that poker game 
thirty-six hours later his patient was dead and 
the surgeon himself was in so deep in the eyes 
of the few who knew the facts that he had to 
abandon his practise in that city and go else- 
where. 

Yet that surgeon, to my personal knowledge, 
was a man of extraordinarily high character 
and had a keen sense of responsibility to his 
profession. 

Under the excitement of a game which in a 
very short time had grown to one of great mag- 
nitude, he found himself in a situation he had 
never been in before. The habits of years of 
decent human behavior suddenly failed him in 
this new crisis. His sense of obligation to his 
patient, to his profession, to his own self- 
respect, disappeared as he became a fighter. 

His blood was up—literally up. Adrenalin 
was at work, and its drive was so powerful 
that it was easier for him to behave like a beast 
than like a human being. 

The psychology of the average man who 
gambles on the stock-market is just the same. 
He has not acquired a set of habits which en- 
able him to function like a normal human 
being from day to day once he has decided to 
take a plunge in the market. A lucky chance 
shot may have enabled him to run $1,000 up 
to $5,000 and the $5,000 may represent a year’s 
wages in his regular occupation. What does he 
do with the $5,000? The average man goes 
broke with it. 

One difference between a friendly poker 
game and playing the stock-market is that in 
the poker game the money stays in the crowd, 
but when those same players gamble on the 
stock-market the “kitty” (brokers) ultimately 
gets the money. 

It is not to be understood, of course, that 
every man who plays poker or roulette behaves 
like an idiot and goes broke, or habitually 
breaks important engagements, or gets in so 
wrong with himself that suicide is the only 
way out. I don’t mean to say anything of the 
kind. 

Lots of men can and do keep their heads in 
poker games, at Monte Carlo, in any form of 
gambling. They quit when they know they 
ought to quit; they lose no more than they 
know they can afford to lose; they can quit 
with a modest winning at any time. They can 
do such things because they have learned what, 
in short, is commonly called self-control. They 
don’t get so emotionally excited over the loss 
of anything that they sit down and cry 
over it. 


Thad it. I paid 
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I know one man who by the time he has lost 
a few dollars in a poker game is so emotional} 
worked up that he literally gets sick—eyen: 
bicarbonate of soda won’t relieve him! ha 
that condition he isn’t fit to fight; he rapidly de. 
velops an “inferiority complex,” and when he 
does get a good hand is afraid to bet it. He is 
a good example of lack of self-control. But the 
man who takes a loss with equanimity is ready 
to accept the next play on its own merits for 
after all each play in any game is a new pla 
and must be taken on its merits regardless of 
what has happened before. 

A man of self-control, no matter what he has 
lost, is able to keep his wits about him, is al- 
ways prepared for any move, and when he has 
had enough he knows it and quits. That same 
man, winner or loser, quits when he is tired of 
when he has had enough. In other words, he 
retains the use of his head and is not controlled 
by his viscera. He is neither fighting nor fleeing: 
he is playing poker, or whatever the game may 
be. And it is fairly certain that that kind of 
man when a boy was neither a cry-baby, a 
coward nor a bully. : 

That kind of man does not stampede ina fire, 
in a panic, or in a shipwreck. He may not do 
the wisest thing, but he is not quitting the job, 
nor does he ruthlessly trample over the rights of 
others. He is playing the game, acting like a 
human being all the time. No matter what the 
situation may be or how much novelty there 
may be in it, he has such control over himself 
that he is able to use whatever wisdom he has 
and can get such service out of his arms and 


legs and voice as he can expect from the 


training that has gone into them. 

The man who does not behave like a human 
being in a gamble is the man who as a boy has 
not learned to take chances, who has not 
learned to profit by experience, and who has 
not learned to use his brain to get him out of 
difficulties, but has hung on to his mother’s 
apron-strings or sought refuge in flight or 
blustered his way out like a beast. 

And so, while we are all natural-bom 
gamblers, we are not necessarily all good 
gamblers when the stake is high or the situation 
dangerous. We may fail in the crisis; we may 
whine and snivel or run like whipped curs; or 
we may bluster and brag or fight like sense- 
less beasts. Or we may play the game. There 
are gamblers and gamblers. 

There is such a thing as character. It is not 
born, it is formed. And it can become so in- 
grained that nothing can wash it out, so craven 
that nothing can ennoble it, so fine that nothing 
can tarnish it, so strong that it fears nothing in 
life and in death finds nothing to fear. 

The real thoroughbred cannot behave like a 
tin-horn gambler. The tin-horn can never 
behave like a human being when real courage 
and high honor are at a premium. He can 
shine when the going is safe, but when the 
crisis comes he plays safe, even though he must 
thereby repudiate all that mankind has won 
in its struggle to be decent and humane. Heis 
not a good gambler. Cornered, he can’t be- 
have like a human being, he can only behave 
like the worm or the snake or the jackal that 
he is. He would venture little to gain much; 
and when he loses, squeals. 

Man’s conquest over nature has not been 
won by playing the game that way, but rather 
by great ventures with slight gains. These 
gains have been pyramided throughout the 
ages and today form our cultural heritage. 
And because of them man’s behavior has 
become less bestial, more humane. : 

That too often gamblers don’t behave like 
human beings is reason enough for society’s dis- 
approval of games of chance and mistrust of 
those who profit from them or fall victims to 
their lure. Society’s approval of those who 
chance their own lives that the risk of living 
may be lessened and the opportunities for life 
increased is evidence of even higher intelli- 
gence. And with equal propriety does it 
those who have found truth benefactors of 
mankind, and those who have laid down their 
lives in search or in defense of it the heroes 
mankind. 
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friend. Youhavea pistol. Hand that over, too.” 
“f¢’s empty, Mr. D’Arcy. : 
p’Arey examined the gun and discovered 
his prisoner had not lied. He smiled grimly. 
“4c q traveling companion you'll prove a 
bit of an embarrassment, I’m thinking. Well, 
yo matter. Your presence will make the 
: all the more interesting. How far 
iad you and your party come when I first met 
7 
by the Mormon settlement on Great 
salt Lake. Where do you hail from?” 
“iy have ridden from Springfield, Illinois.” 
Cannon stared incredulously. ‘Meet any 
Y ” 


“Hundreds. Fine fellows. Nature’s noble- 
men, Poor divils! They haven’t encountered 
aufficient white men as yet to know any better 
than to behave. A man couldn’t find grander 

itality in County Galway.” 

“don’t understand how you managed to get 

” 

“Pm lucky—and careful.” 

“Any friends in Californy?” 

“Divil a one.” : 

“What you intend doin’ when you git thar?” 

“Lord knows. They tell me, however, ’tis 
a grand country for a poor man to get his 
start.” 

“Can that horse o’ yourn run?” 

“Tike a hare. There’s not a drop of cold 
blood in him, and he has yet to meet the horse 
that didn’t have a look at the tail of him. He’s 
five years old come Christmas day next.” 

“Then take my advice and do some horse- 
racing. Them greasers’ll bet their last cow on 
ahorse-race. It’s the main sport at Monterey.” 

“Indeed. Well, now, that’s interesting. 
What distances do they run?” 

“Most of their nags are quarter-horses; some 
have enough blood to run the half and there 
are mebbe two or three horses that race at the 
mile.” 

“With the help of God and Pathfinder here I 
believe I’ll go into the cattle business,” D’Arcy 
replied, gravely humorous. 

“There’s an easier way than that,’’ Cannon 
suggested, “if you speak their lingo. Marry a 
cattle ranch.” 

D’Arcy had no reply to this. It was not his 
intention to permit familiarity. They walked 
in silence the remainder of that day. 

At dusk they were far enough down the west- 
em slope of Walker Pass to find grazing for the 
stock, so they camped there. During the day 
D'Arcy had shot two grouse and they supped 
upon these, with flapjacks and black coffee, 
Cannon doing the cooking. At the conclusion 
of the meal the fellow glanced at his captor. 
“Reckon you’ve forgiven me, Mr. D’Arcy?” 
The exile from Erin laughed and tossed him 
over his plug of tobacco, which Cannon re- 
ceived gratefully. “I have to forgive you, in 
view of the fact that there is no law here, and 
there was, where are my witnesses? Your 
word would be as good as mine.” 

“You're a sensible feller.” 

“I am—for which reason I shall tie your 
hands behind your back when you turn in for 
thenight. I can see in your fishy eye a plan to 
kill me and steal my outfit if an opportunity 
presents itself.’” 

aw I can’t sleep with my hands tied behind 


“Stay awake, then. On second thought, I 
shall tie your ankles together. Sleeping men 
can still be kicked to death by a big lummox 
like you. And be good enough to smoke on 
your own side of the fire whilst I amuse 
myself.”” fe 

He produced a small tin flute and played with 
~ cheerfulness “IT Know My Love by His 
bg 0 Walkin’,” “The Pretty Maid Milking 

er Cow "and “The Bard of Armagh.” 
You're a funny feller,” Cannon hazarded. 


on you.” And he rippled through “The Wind 
That Shakes the Barley.” % 
Cannon sighed, prepared his bed and sat 





“You would think so, of course. The joke’s* 
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The Tide of Empire by Peter B. Kyne (Continsialigiom page 33) 


awaiting the minstrel’s pleasure in the matter of 
binding him for the night. 

“There’s two thin strips of Jatigo in my 
saddle pocket. Get them for me, Mr. Cannon, 
darlin’, whilst I play for you ‘Owen Roe’s 
Lullaby.’ You can go to sleep on that.” 

His concert concluded, D’Arcy bade Cannon 
lie on his belly while he bound him securely. 
“To be sure, you might chafe that lJatigo on a 
sharp bit of rock and cut it through before 
morning,” he decided, and tied a spare shirt 
around the bound hands. “Roll over into your 
bed now and I'll tuck our little Baby Bunting 
in,” he commanded cheerfully. “And remem- 
ber—the Lord loveth a cheerful loser and a 
game sport never knows a regret. Good night.” 

He kicked off his boots, rolled into his 
blankets with a great sigh of contentment and 
was asleep in five minutes. 

Cannon was sleeping so soundly next morn- 
ing he did not know he had been unbound until 
D’Arcy jerked the coverings off him and 
awakened him with a not too gentle spurning 
with his boot. While D’Arcy prepared break- 
fast Cannon rounded up the stock, saddled and 
packed them. That night they camped in a 
lovely mountain meadow far below the snow- 
line, and since there was an abundance of grass, 
feed and water and the stock required food and 
rest, they camped there three days. From this 
point the pass dropped swiftly toward sea- 
level, and presently, from the heights, they 
gazed out above another wonderful valley. 

The prisoner pointed. ‘There are the 
Tulares, Mr. D’Arcy.” 

They descended, marching through an em- 
pire of wild oats and elfileria knee high, dotted 
with wild flowers that distilled a fragrance upon 
the land. Once more they saw herds of game. 

“We cross the Tulares and skirt the northern 
edge of a great lake that lies off yonder to the 
westward, close to those mountains,” Cannon 
announced. “We may meet Injuns, but they’re 
a poor lot and afraid o’ guns. There’s a desert 
to cross, but at this season ’tain’t difficult, and 
we can do it in a night. A pass leads through 
the range to the Mission San Miguel.” 

That was a delightful march across the 
Tulares and even the baneful presence of 
Alvah Cannon failed to detract from Dermod 
D’Arcy’s enjoyment of the wild beauty 
through which they wandered. They were 
fortunate, too, in not meeting Indians, and 
as the: traveled by easy stages, Pathfinder, 
Shawneen and Michael, as Cannon expressed it, 
“fleshed up.” Even in that barren strip of 
country now known as the Kern desert, grass 
was plentiful and pools of water from a late 
rain lay in the arroyos. 

At the western end of the pass leading to 
Mission San Miguel they came to the Chalame 
Rancho, where the haciendado, Sefior Juan 
Barilla, gave them courteous and unstinted 
welcome. Here they rested three days, 
Cannon, at D’Arcy’s suggestion, faring with 
the ranch hands while the latter occupied a 
guest-chamber in the adobe hacienda. 

Cannon came to D’Arcy’s room on the morn- 
ing of their departure. “Well, what do you 
want?” D’Arcy demanded acidly. 

“You told me you were a poor man.” 

“Well?” 

“Don’t be in too big a hurry to leave.” The 
fellow winked mysteriously and sat down. 
“Wait a little. There’s a pleasant surprise 
comin’.” 

“T like surprises,” D’Arcy replied and waited. 

Presently an Indian servant entered, laid 
upon the dresser two buckskin bags and de- 
parted wordlessly. Cannon opened them and 
rolled out upon the dresser from each fifty 
dollars in United States gold. 

“What is this for, Cannon?” 

“For us, of course.” 

“But why? I, at least, have not requested a 
loan from our host.” 

“Of course you hain’t, but then some of these 
har Californy dons carry hospitality to the 
limit. You see, Mr. D’Arcy, these greasers are 
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always mighty polite, and Barilla is too polite 
to offer the money openly, on account maybe of 
hurtin’ our feelin’s. So he just has it left in the 
room. If we want it, we take it. If we don’t, 
we leave it. It’s up to us, understand?” 

“T understand. Don Juan Barilla is too fine 
to question us as to our poverty and too great- 
hearted to see-us depart penniless and, perhaps, 
hopeless, from the hospitality of his home. If 
we accept this.gold I suppose there is no obliga- 
tion on our part: to return it.” 

“‘These greasers are all so rich they don’t 
miss a few doHars.”’ 

“T see. They are muy caballero. Well, it’s a 
long way from Galway to the Mission San 
Miguel, but there are real gentlemen at both 
ends of the trail. I could use this money but— 
I shall not.” 

“Why not, D’Arcy?” 

“Tam Mr. D’Arcy to you. Never forget 
that, animal. And do not question my motives. 
You are too low-bred to understand them.” 

“Well, you refuse yours if you feel that way 
about it, but I’m no fine gentleman. I’ll take 
mine.” 

“Put it back, you scum,” Dermod D’Arcy 
roared. 

““Man, I’m clean busted.” 

“That is immaterial. Put it back.” 

Cannon met D’Arcy’s fierce gaze unflinch- 
ingly. On the trail he had been meek, servile, 
unresisting, but now that he found himself in 
civilization he felt he could afford again to be 
his own man. As the two looked into each 
other’s eyes the thought came to D’Arcy that 
Cannon was not without a certain animal 
courage. 

“Give me that purse, you filthy rogue, or 
but one of us shall leave this hacienda alive!” 

“So you’d shoot an unarmed man, would 
you?” 

“No! Tl kill you with my naked hands.” 

Reluctantly Cannon handed him the purse. 
“Perhaps me and you'll meet again sometime,” 
he hinted darkly. ‘Well, seein’ as how I 
arrived afoot, with you mounted, Don Juan has 
give me a mustang to fit my saddle and bridle. 
I can keep the horse, I reckon.” 

“T shall pay for the mustang. Horses must 
be very cheap here. Get out.” 

At parting, D’Arcy insisted upon paying Don 
Juan Barilla for the horse. 

“Tt is nothing,” the old grandee protested. 
“We have here many horses and it is the cus- 
tom to give all dismounted guests a horse.” 

““A sweet custom, too, my host, but already 
we are your debtors for food and shelter; it will 
be an added kindness to permit payment for 
this horse.” 

Don Juan Barilla shrugged and spread his 
hands. “As you will, Sefior. The animal is 
costly at five dollars. Perhaps if you will give 
three dollars, Sefior, to my majordomo, that 
will adjust this argument.” 

D’Arcy gave five dollars to the majordomo 
and departed from the Chalame Rancho with 
Don Juan’s benediction, the sweetest in any 
language and now, alas, no longer heard in 
California. “Vaya usted con Dios.” Go you 
with God. 

“I like this country, Cannon,” D’Arcy 
announced.as the two jogged toward Mission 
San Miguel with Shawneen and Michael minc- 
ing along in front, occasionally snatching 
mouthfuls of herbage along the trail. 

“You won’t like it very long, curse you!” 
Cannon growled. “I'll make it too hot to hold 

ou.” 

Z “Braggart,” the Celt retorted, and got out 
his tin flute to beguile the long miles with music. 

Where the trail from the Chalame cut El 
Camino Real, the rutted dusty highway that 
connected all of the Missions from Sonoma to 
San Diego, Cannon pulled up his horse. “I 
reckon I’ll leave you here, D’Arcy,” he said. 
“A few miles south is the Mission San Miguel, 
but I aim to push on to Monterey. Goin’ to 
give me back my pistol and rifle?” 


“Certainly. Get off your horse. I’m also 
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going to thrash you for shooting a lock of hair 
off my sinful head.” 

“I’m right glad to oblige you, Mister,” 
Cannon cried exultantly, and . dismounted. 
“How’re we goin’ to fight?” 

“Your way—as an animal fights.” 

There, beside El Camino Real, they fought. 
But not long. As Cannon rushed to clinch, he 
brought his right knee up viciously. But his 
opponent’s body was not there to receive it. A 
straight left under the chin tilted Cannon’s 
shaggy head backward, and the shock of the 
blow, traveling along his jaw-bones to the 
brain, sent him reeling. Recovering his 
balance, he shielded his face with his great 
arms and rushed again, only to have a devil’s 
tattoo beaten on his unprotected abdomen; 
when he dropped his arms and bent double, 
half a dozen wicked blows smashed into his face 
and straightened him up again. 

“Enough!” he cried, realizing the futility of 
defending himself against such scientific 
onslaught. 

“T shall be the judge of that,” D’Arcy re- 
torted, and walked around his man, cutting 
him, flattening his nose, closing his eyes, 
loosening his teeth, eventually knocking 
Cannon senseless. 

Beside the fallen man he tossed powder-horn, 
rifle and empty pistol, wiped his skinned 
knuckles on Cannon’s shirt, mounted Path- 
finder and turned south along El Camino Real, 
nor cast one anxious look behind until a patter 
of hoofs caused him to do so. : 

A horseman was approaching at the fast 
running walk to which California riders of that 
period trained their mounts, and D’Arcy saw 
that the stranger was a Hispano-Californian, 
evidently of the better class. He moved 
courteously to the side of the trail to permit the 
man to pass, but instead the latter pulled up 
alongside him, raised his conical-shaped hat, 
fringed with little silver bells on the brim, and 
said pleasantly: 

“Good afternoon, Sir. ° 
Spanish?” 

“T do, Sir,” D’Arcy answered him pleasantly 
in the same language. ; 

“T had.thought, judging by your raiment and 
the manner in which you fight, that you were a 
gringo, but your Spanish is without an accent. 
And now that I look closer, I observe that you 
are of our people.” z 

Dermod D’Arcy grinned. “I am an Irish- 
man, but who can tell how much Spanish 
blood there may be in an Irishman from the 
West?” And he named himself. 

“Ah, D’Arcy. That sounds French,” the 

Californian suggested after the other had 
spelled the name. : 
“Tt was the fashion of the French, in days 
gone by, to come to Ireland to help us whip the 
English. The first D’Arcy of our line, however, 
fled to Ireland to escape the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. But that was a long time ago 
and I fear we are preponderantly Irish now.” - 
“Pardon me. I am remiss in politeness, Sir. 
My name is Carlos Felipe Maria Antonio 
Sanchez y Montalvo. May I be accorded the 
pleasure of riding with you? I am bound to 
my rancho close to the Mission San Miguel.” 
“Certainly. I am honored. I, too, ride to 
the Mission San Miguel. Is there, by an 
chance, an inn in San Miguel?” : 
“Yes, you are a gringo—a newcomer, after 
all, else you would know that in California there 
are no inns. You are welcome to my poor 
house.” . 
Dermod D’Arcy extended his hand, then 
seeing that it was gory, apologized and with- 
drew it. “I accept your invitation, Sefior 
Montalvo, in the generous spirit in which it is 
extended. I have no friends in your California, 
and to a stranger——” 
“T must beg to disagree with you, Sefior 
D’Arcy. You ride with a friend and presently 
you will be among other friends. Is it per- 
mitted to inquire why you fought with that 
bearded fellow back yonder?” ; 
Briefly D’Arcy explained. 


Do you speak 





“Then that was a meritorious deed, Sefior 
D’Arcy,” Montalvo commented. “Alas, we 


have many such ruffians among t ‘ 
here.” ‘ ae American 

“Gentlemen do not constitute th vanguard 
of new civilization, Sefior Montalvo, It is the 
rough, the hardy and the ruthless who 
forward and pave the way for new tides of 
conquest.” 

“Ah, they will come in great num ” 
the Californian replied sadly. rt ra 
brings them in from Mexico, and when the 
news of the discovery of gold reaches 
country they will come like the grasshoppers in 
a dry year.” 

“Gold? You say gold has been discovered; 
California?” D’Arcy cried sharply. re ley 
Sefior Montalvo, I had not heard that news,” 

“It is true. Each traveler from the north 
brings the story and already all of the pri 
and some of our own young men have d 
to dig for gold in the Sierra. It is sad to note 
the greed, the wild excitement this discovery 
arouses everywhere. There is no other topic 
of conversation among the gringos.” Sefior 
Montalvo sighed and his fine, middle-aged 
countenance saddened. “It will be a curse 
upon California,” he added. - 

“Ts this gold plentiful and easy to come at?” 
D’Arcy queried eagerly. “You understand, of 
course, Sefior Montalvo, that I am much 
interested, for I too am a gringo.” . 

“Tt lies in the bed of streams, washed down 
I am informed, from the Sierra in bygone 
ages. A man named Marshall, an employee of 
the man Sutter, who has the fort and the great 
plantations on the Sacramento River, found it 
in the river at Coloma, while preparing the 
foundations for a sawmill which this man 
Sutter sought to build. It is in coarse flakes 
and small lumps, from the size of a pin-head to 
an egg, and is to be found in the sand-bars 
when the water is low in the streams. Other 
than that I am not informed, nor have I the 
slightest interest in gold-mining.” He passed 


~ a package of Mexican cigarets to D’Arcy, who 


selected one. “When we arrive at my hacienda,” 
the Californian continued, “‘it would be well to 
bathe those injured knuckles in aguardiente.” 

“You are very kind, Sefior Montalvo.” ~ 

* Sefior Montalvo waved a deprecating hand 
and edged over to the extreme left of the road, 
the better to make a critical appraisal of Path- 
finder. “By our Lady of Purissima,” he de- 
clared, “that is a horse!” . 

- Thus, casually, did he dismiss further dis- 
cussion of the discovery of gold in California, a 
discovery that was to enthrall the entire 
civilized world, create new destinies and hasten, 
perhaps by a century, the upbuilding of the 
Unites States of America from the Mississippi 
River west. : 

- “To secure this gold then,” D’Arcy per- 
sisted, “nothing is required of a man save the 
ability and the will to take it. Is that not so?” 

- “Thus runs the tale, Sefior. Two days ago, 
in Monterey, I met a friend, a gentleman in 
whose veracity I have the utmost confidence, 
and to me he related having seen in San 
Francisco a gringo with a bag of new gold 
weighing twelve pounds, and this the result of 
one week of labor on a stream.” 

- “By the toe-nails of Moses,” Dermod D’Arcy 
declared in English, “I’ve arrived in California 
just in the nick of time.” : 

Montalvo glanced at him sharply and saw in 
the latter’s slightly heightened color and the 
far-away gleam in his eyes that the tale of gold 
had gripped him. “You will have the madness, 
like all gringos,” he prophesied. ‘But for the 
present, tell me, Sefior, if you please, of the 
breeding of your horse, and if perhaps you 
would consider selling him to me. He 1s 4 
stallion, I observe, and thus the more valuable. 
I would give much to own that horse.” 

- “T fear I haven’t the heart to sell him, Seftor 
Montalvo, but if you would care to have some 
foals by him out of your best mares, then he's 
yours.” f : 

. The Californian’s face glowed with delight. 
“J have indeed met you, 
fortunate moment. You are a different 
gringo and I shall have great pleasure in pre 
senting you to my friends, who will welcome 


Sefior D’Arcy, m4 _ 
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for my sake. Carajo, you are a fine 

fellow. You must spend many months with 

| will arrange a great baile to do you honor 

t tell me, Sefior, can this noble animal 

nn? A little, no? Ah, do not desolate me 

with the statement that he is not as fleet as a 
” 


“he can, I think, Sefior Montalvo, outrun 
any horse in California. He is of a famous 
strain and the blood is pure.” : 

“{ am certain of it,” Montalvo cried en- 
thusiastically. “And I shall have colts by him? 
Ofacertainty Iam a happy man. Yes, he has 
in his carriage the pride that goes with royal 
blood. He has a powerful forehand, good ribs 
and great haunches. Good hoofs, too, and a 
sweet disposition, for I mark he does not fight 
the bit. Sefior, if you will consider selling him 
to me, I will give to you for him five thousand 
head of my fattest cattle. My vaqueros shall 

ter them for you, skin the carcasses and 
render the tallow. The hides and tallow may 
be stored at my warehouse at Monterey and 
sold for you with my own hides and tallow 
when a ship arrives.” 

“T suppose each cow would then net me two 
dollars gold.” 

“Qndoubtedly. A high price for a horse, 
Sefior, but then I have many cattle.” 

But Dermod D’Arcy shook his head. “If 
what you tell me of the discovery of gold be but 
half true, I would be foolish to sell my horse. 
It is my purpose to find some gentleman who 
would care to race his horse against mine for a 
modest stake. The winning of this stake will 
enable me to outfit myself properly for the 
journey to the gold-diggings, employ labor, 
erect a suitable habitation and purchase food.” 

“T am desolate,” Sefior Montalvo mur- 
mured. “Did I not tell you this gold would 
bring a curse upon California? Already it is 
interfering with one man’s happiness.”’ 


A horse-race was to take place at the rancho 
of Don Emilio Espinosa near the Mission San 
Juan Bautista. Don Emilio was the owner of a 
black gelding of unrecorded breeding, but 
undoubtedly a splendid grade thoroughbred, 
and known throughout California as Rey Del 
Mundo—King of the World. For more than a 
year, due to the disturbed political conditions 
incident to the Conquest and the Revolution, 
and the apparent impossibility of finding an 
opponent worthy to oppose this acknowledged 
champion of champions, Rey Del Mundo had 
not raced. 

‘But lately Don José Guerrero, of the Rancho 
Arroyo Chico in Alta California, had pur- 
chased from a Kentuckian, who had ridden her 
from that state, a black thoroughbred mare 
that answered to the comparatively common- 
place name of Kitty. After weeks of training 
and tryouts against the fleetest quarter-horses 
in Alta California, Don José had tried Kitty 
at the half-mile, then the three-quarter and 
finally the mile and was thrilled beyond 
measure when his stop-watch told him she was 
as fast as, if not faster than, Rey Del Mundo. 
Forthwith Don José, seething with an uncon- 
trollable desire to challenge Don Emilio 
Espinosa to a match race, promptly dispatched 
a courier bearing the challenge. 

Now, for many months no social affair of 
any importance had occurred in the Santa 

Valley; consequently the receipt of Don 
José’s challenge fell upon the restless souls of 
Jon Emilio Espinosa and his friends and rela- 
tives with something of the effect of a gentle 
fainfall over a district hitherto arid. 

They had heard rumors of the prowess of the 
mare Kitty and had hoped for a match race; 
and as the wager proposed by Don José—ten 

sand head of three-year-old steers—was in 
consonance with the importance of such a 
Sporting event, Don Emilio promptly accepted 

challenge on condition that the race be held 
at his rancho, which, situated as it was ap- 
proximately in the center of the state, entailed 
no unfar journey on the part of the sefiors who 
would attend. 
-Moreover, the acceptance of this stipula- 
tion would enable Don Emilio to dispense 


hospitality on the lavish scale that delighted 
him. Anticipating no demur to this’ arrange- 
ment, he at once dispatched a courier to the 
south as far as San Diego to carry the news of 
the impending race and extend invitations to 
the senors to attend as his guests. 

Three weeks before the day set for the race 
El Camino Real was thronged with Californians 
en route to the hacienda of Don Emilio Espi- 
nosa. Mounted on their best horses bearing 
their gayest and most expensive harness, the | 
dons and their ladies, followed by their re- | 
tainers, jogged along the dusty, rutty trail. | 
From Sonoma came the Vallejos, from Contra | 
Costa the Trujillos, from Alameda the Peraltas 





Your Mistakes 


9 


in English 


STAND OUT! 


=— can not hide your mistakes in English— 


they stand out sharply, giving others an un- 


and Alvisos, from the Mission San José the | fortunate impression of you. You may not make 


Micheltorenas, from the Mission Dolores the 
Sanchez, from the Rancho Corral de Tierra 


such glaring errors as “He don’t,” “You was,” “I 
ain't.” But perhaps you may make other mistakes 


Palomares the DeHaros, from the Rancho} which offend the ears of cultured people, and 


Cafiada at San Mateo the Miramontes, from 
the Santa Clara Valley the American, John 
Gilroy, the Zabalas and the Cotas, from Salinas 


cause them to judge you unfairly. 





the Artelans, from El Paso de Robles the 
Villareals. From San Diego came the Estudillos 
and Bandinis, from Santa Ana the Sepulvedas, | 
from San Gabriel the Lugos, and from Los | 
Angeles the Dominguez. 
In ancient, high-wheeled buggies, rockaways 
and victorias drawn by skittish four-in-hands | 
with postilions up, on sleek mules, on burros, 
the elderly women came. In heavy, rumbling, 
ox-drawn carretas the peons and their families 
rode, just behind the hundreds of gaily ap- 
pointed vagueros. Ali were in holiday garb. 
With the exception of the first families, who 
found unstinted welcome in the haciendas 
along the route when night overtook them, 
these joyous pilgrims camped under the stars 


‘Cant hardly’ 
‘He dont’ 
You was” 











and slept in the sweet grasses. A steer, 

hastily driven in, was slaughtered, barbecued | 
and eaten with /ortillas made on the spot, the | 
rude meal washed down with wine furnished | 
by the haciendado; to the tinkling of guitars | 
and the mellow piping of flutes these children | 
of the sun danced and laughed and loved, 

happily unmindful of the great tragedy that | 
even then was closing in around them, coin- | 
cident with the discovery the preceding | 
February, in the race at Sutter’s sawmill on | 
the American River, of a medium of exchange | 
which within the year was to replace that of 

cattle. 

Although the germs of the gold-fever were | 
abroad in the land, these people did not 
know it, or knowing it, did not believe it, or 
believing it, attached no importance to it. All 
they knew or cared was that on the following | 
Sunday a great sporting event was to be 
decided. Next to their kith and kind they | 
loved a horse, and with the devotion of loyal 
subjects they journeyed with light feet and 
light hearts to the coronation of a new king 
of the California turf. 

At the fandango to follow the race—a| 
fandango which would, doubtless, last not less | 
than two weeks—new loves would be awak- | 
ened, new family alliances made; relatives 
would be met with again, gossip would be | 
exchanged, trades consummated, betrothals | 
arranged by the old folks, the prices of hides and | 
tallow would be discussed and, perchance, some | 
effort made to stabilize them. 

What a golden age was that in California 
prior to the discovery of gold! Even to men 
whose brown palms had never closed over a 
gold coin poverty was unknown; no man went | 
without food or shelter in that land where glad 
giving was almost a religion, where.the meanest 
crime of all was to be niggardly. 

Don Emilio Espinosa, standing at the en- 
trance to the long avenue of palm-trees that 
led to his hacienda, welcomed each arrival 
with gracious words; when he quitted his post 
for any reason, one of his sons took his place, 
since to the high task of dispensing an invita- 
tion to the hospitality of the rancho no hireling 
might be assigned. 

Following his courtly greeting to each new 
arrival, whether previously known to the Don 
or not, ensued, after the California habit, some 
words of light badinage, of grave merriment, a | 
sly dig, perhaps, as to the quality of the horse | 





Taint’ 


No one will correct your mistakes in English. 
People are too polite. They fear you will feel 
insulted, and unconsciously you keep on making 
the same mistakes. And, though you may think 
your English is good, it may be dotted with 
errors which others notice, and which destroy 
many of your opportunities for advancement. 


What Can You Do? 


For many years Sherwin Cody studied the 
problem of creating the habit of using good English. 
After countless experiments, he finally invented a 
simple method by which you can acquire a better 
command of the English language in only 15 
minutes a day. 

Under old methods rules are memorized, but 
correct habits are not formed. Soon the rules 
themselves are forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody 
method provides, on the contrary, for the formation 
of correct habits by constantly calling attention 








| only to the mistakes you make—and then showing 


you the right way, so that correct English soon 
becomes “second nature.” Already over 50,000 
people have used this method with the most 
marked results. 


FREE Book on English 


A command of polished and effective English denotes educa- 
tion and culture. It wins friends and favorably impresses those 
with whom you come in contact. Now, in only 15 minutes a 
day—in your own home—you can actually see yourself im- 
prove by using Mr. Cody's “100% Self-Correcting Method.” 

A new book explaining Mr. Cody's invention is ready. If 
you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, pronunciation, or if your vocabulary is limited, 
this new free book, “How to Speak and Write Masterly 
English,” will prove a revelation to you. Send the coupon or a 
letter or postal card for it now. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
149 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 





Sherwin Cody School of English 

149 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me your free book, “How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.” 
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sought-after girls 


ATURE was rather unkind 

to some of us, bestowing 
a careless sort of nose or chin 
without apology. 

Still— some of the most 
sought-after girls we know have 
overcome such handicaps in a 
charming and interesting way. 

They do it with color. 

Carmined lips—a splash of 
color on one’s hat—a bag that’s 
like the sunset. 

Yet—if one’s hair doesn’t rise 
to the occasion, the effect is apt 
to fall a little flat. 

Drab,mousy hair is not exactly 
—er—stimulating, is it? Still— 
it needn’t aa way. One 

ooses, now-a-days. 

Because those hidden lights, 
those Titian gleams will 
re-appear after a Golden Glint 
Shampoo. 

It’s NoT a dye—it’s a glint 0” 
gold for blondes —a bronze 
sheen for darker heads. And one 
feels so—right! 25¢ a package 
at drug or toilet goods counters, 
or direct. * * *J.W.Kosi Co., 

608 H Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wn. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 
—that magic luster for every shade of hair 
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the stranger bestrode, a mild complaint of 
visits made too few and far between. Then 
the visitor would dismount, to be greeted at 
the hacienda by the Don’s family, while Indian 
servants took charge of his horse and equip- 
ment. 

When all of the guest-rooms of the rambling 
old hacienda had been filled, the overflow was 
accommodated in tents and light-built out- 
houses thatched with palm-leaves. 

At the entrance to the palm-lined avenue at 
sunset of the day preceding the great race, Don 
Emilio and his son Tomas waited to greet two 
late arrivals. * “Yonder,” quoth Don Emilio, 
“comes our good friend Carlos Montalvo, of 
San Miguel, and with him rides a gringo.’’ 

‘And before them they herd two laden mules, 
my father. Assuredly this gringo can be no 
friend of our friend. It must be that he is a 
chance traveler met on the road.” 

A slight frown passed over Don Emilio’s 
countenance. The insolence of Frémont and 
Commodore Stockton so much in evidence 
following the raising of the American flag at 
Monterey, and the violence and degradation 
visited upon his kinsman, Vallejo, during the 
Bear Flag revolt at Sonoma were still fresh in 
his memory. He had learned to distrust 
foreigners, and Americans in particular. 

“They come,” he growled in his beard. 
“There must be a thousand of these Americans 
in California now. But yesterday we were their 
hosts. Today they bear themselves as con- 
querors. Bustling, eager, acquisitive, ruthless, 
they despise us because we are not as they. I 
like them not.” 

Don Carlos waved his plumed hat, trotted 
ahead of his companion, dismounted and em- 
braced his friends. 

“You have a companion, Carlos?” Don 
Emilio queried, his tone indicating a doubt 
that the man was a friend or social equal yet 
voicing a willingness to receive him in whatever 
relation he might occupy. 

“A friend,” Don Carlos corrected. “A well- 
bred man of gentle manner when not aroused; 
when he is, I verily believe, a devil. He has 
been my guest for the past week and I have 
made bold to bring him with me.” 

The slight frown faded from the host’s fine 
face. Montalvo presented Dermod D’Arcy, 
who dismounted and proffered his hand to 
father and son. 

“You are welcome, my friend,” the former 
assured him. “For your own sake as well as 
that of Don Carlos. My son and I regret that 
we do not speak English.” 

“Tt is a regret wasted, Sefior. 
Spanish.” 

“So? Ihad thought our guest an American.” 

It was patent to D’Arcy that Don Emilio 
was experiencing a modicum of relief in his 
disillusionment. “Although Irish, I have 
sworn allegiance to the American flag, Sefior. 
And I should regret,”’ he added, “‘to think that 
I might be judged by some Americans I have 
met since entering California.” 

Don Emilio covered the situation adroitly. 
“What says the old Greek philosopher, my 
friend? ‘We dislike people because we do not 
know them and we do not know them because 
we dislike them.’ ” , 

Retainers relieved them of their horses and 
the pack-mules while D’Arcy unbuckled the 
belt containing his knife and pistol and 
handed it to Don Emilio, since he would not be 
sO gross as to come armed into this peaceful and 
hospitable home. Father and son exchanged 
glances, for they judged men by such evidences 
of culture. 

“This will be cared for in the room where we 
store our arms, Sefior,” the Don murmured, 
handing the belt to a servant. “Carlos, I will 
escort you to your quarters. Tomas, I leave 
Sefior D’Arcy to your care.” 

Tomas led his charge to a tent, in one 
corner of which was a pile of new clean hay 
and two brightly colored blankets. The only 
other furnishings were a rude bench, which 
held a basin, a water ol/a, soap and towels. 

“My parents are desolated to have to offer 
you this rude shelter,” the boy explained. “At 


I speak 


any other time we could accommodate you in 
the manner to which you are accustomed, but 
tonight we have many guests.” 

“It is a better shelter, with the exception of 
the room I occupied at Sefior Montalyo’s 
ranch, than I have been accustomed to for a 
year. By the way, are there many Americans 
here?” + bee 

“Perhaps fifty, Sefior. They are 
yonder. The majordomo looks after then 

D’Arcy smiled faintly, aware that his host 
was not averse to giving him to understand that 
he was being accepted as one of the sefors. 

“When you have washed the dust of travel 
from yourself, Sefior, come to the colonnade of 
the hacienda—the west side. I shall be there 
to present you to our friends and to see that 
you do not retire to this horse’s bed hungry,” 
He bowed, showed his white teeth in a winning 
smile and withdrew. 

D’Arcy gazed after him. Tomas Espinosa 
was arrayed in the height of the fashion 
affected by the Hispano-California dandy of 
that day. His haty of black beaver, had a high 
conical crown and wide, upturned brim, to 
which tiny silver bells were appended and 
tinkled as he walked. His shirt, of white 
linen, fastened with diamond studs, was sur- 
mounted by a lace stock; his bolero jacket, of 
black velvet with a double row of silver buttons 
down the front, fitted him tightly; his panta- 
loons, of the same material, were skin tight to 
the calf of his leg, but broke into a wide flare 
above the ankles and were there inset with a 
triangle of white buckskin; his gaiters were of 
fine, brilliant black leather, hand-made in the 
City of Mexico; a pair of beaded and fringed 
white buckskin gauntlets were tucked into a 
scarlet sash, the long fringed ends of which 
dangled at his side. 

He presented a gay and colorful appearance 
and walked with the short, somewhat mincing 
step of the man whose life is spent largely in 
the saddle. 

“A nice, courteous, friendly boy,” D’Arcy 
soliloquized. “Pure Asturiano stock, I take it.” 
He sighed. ‘A wonderful people doomed to 
oppression and extinction as surely as the 
Indian. All that these Californians desire 
from strangers is courtesy and a square deal; 
dwelling here in pastoral peace, practically 
without government, dependent upon a code of 
gallant human conduct, they will be as helpless 
in the hands of the eager, greedy, empire- 
building Anglo-Saxon as a sheep in the mawofa 
tiger. For the wonderful dolce far niente spirit 
that is theirs they will be hated by men who 
know not how to suck the sweetness from life; 
for their lack cf industry and commercial 
shrewdness they will be despised as weaklings, 
regarded as ripe fruit to be plucked and wasted. 
Poor Tomas! Poor Don Emilio!’ : 

An Indian approached bearing a leathem 
hat-box and a plethoric valise. He opened it 
and laid out upon the blankets toilet articles, a_ 
change of linen and a suit of clothing of the 


style worn by well-dressed Americans of that 


period. D’Arcy fastened the flaps of his ‘ 
shaved and gave himself a sponge bath; half af 
hour later he emerged from his quarters and’ 
strolled over to the hacienda just as a bell” 
pealed loudly for the evening meal. 


Passing through a heavy door set into the 


high adobe wall that surrounded the hacienda, — 


D’Arcy found himself in the patio, which was 
given over entirely to what nowadays would bi 
termed an old-fashioned garden. A gravé 


path led from the entrance to the broad, archéd’ 


colonnade of the long, low, single-storied adobe — 


dwelling-house, in its progress flanking on each” 


side a rude fountain built of granite cobble- 
stones and cement. : 

The patio was resplendent in variegated 
flowers which added their fragrance to the 
heavy perfume of lime and orange blossoms; 
athwart the front of the hacienda passion vines 
and bougainvillea clambered; humming b 


flitted from flower to flower and from the top 3 


most bough of a tiny scrub-oak a Sp 
mocking-bird was indulging himself in his not_ 
inconsiderable repertoire. 
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voices reached him, a girl’s melodious laughter 
rising at intervals from the deeper diapason of 
masculine speech. He hastened up the path. 
The colonnade was empty save for two people, 
Tomas Espinosa and a girl, seated in a rope 
hammock. Tomas immediately hastened to 
meet D’Arcy and present him to the girl. 

“Sefiorita Josephita Guerrero, may I have 
the honor to present our guest, Sefior Dermod 
| D’Arcy?” 

As D’Arcy bowed profoundly the girl nodded 
with a sort of birdlike toss of her head; her 
brown eyes roved coolly over him. Intuitively 
D’Arcy realized that gringos were not popular 
with Sefiorita Guerrero and his response to the 
introduction—“I am the Sefiorita’s debtor for 
her charity in permitting Don Tomas to present 
me to her’”—sounded lame in his own ears. 

The girl’s ivory-tinted face flushed faintly, 
for she sensed irony and resentment in the 
words and knew that the hostility in her heart 
had radiated to his. “Ah,” she breathed. 
“So we have here, Tomas, an American -who 
speaks Spanish in a manner not to shock one’s 
ears.” : 

A disarming smile drove from D’Arcy’s face 
the flush of his sudden embarrassment. “I am 
forgiven, perhaps, for being an American, 


From the cloistered shadows of the colonnade | 





Sefiorita?” 

“You are forgiven because you are an Amer- | 
ican who might be suspected of understanding | 
our people.” 

They appraised each other in a single swift | 
glance. What Sefiorita Guerrero saw was a| 
young man who, in girth and stature, might 
have made two of Tomas Espinosa; ‘indeed, | 
had he been dressed in the prevailing mode of | 
the Hispano-Californians, he might readily | 
have passed for one of them—an illusion due to | 
his black hair, dark brown eyes and reddish- 
brown complexion. 

His head was large, his brow high and wide, 
denoting intelligence, and his eyes seemed a 
trifle heavy with their long black lashes, for 
they closed the tiniest bit, thus lending to his | 
gaze a suggestion of sleepiness, of laziness, of a 
whimsicality that contrived, somehow, to be 
direct and fearless—belligerent almost. His 
nose just missed being high and prominent. 
His mouth was generous, his teeth white, even 
and strong, his lower lip a bit too full and boyish 
for the firm, square chin and powerful jaws. 

A pillar of a neck to hold up that head of a 
leader, wide shoulders, slim waist, broad hips 
and sturdy, graceful legs marked him as one of 
gentle breeding, a man of whom might have 
been written: 


So brave and bould his bearin’, bhoy, 
Should ye meet him onward farin’, bhoy, 
In Lapland’s snow, 

Or Chile’s glow, 

Ye’d say: “What news from Erin, bhoy? 


He was the first of his race Sefiorita Guerrero | 
had ever seen. 

“You speak Spanish, Sefior, like a Spaniard. | 
There is but the faint accent to denote that | 
Spanish is not your mother tongue,” the girl | 
remarked. 

“T studied Spanish and French in Trinity | 
College, Dublin, Sefiorita,” he informed her. | 
“A German taught me Spanish, an Irishman | 
taught me French and my nurse taught me | 
Gaelic.” | 

“But you speak also the Mexican patois, i 
the girl reminded him. She had caught him | 
using the colloquial form of a noun. 

“Because I have observ ed that Californians | 
employ the patois,” he admitted. “I was a| 
soldier during the war between the United | | 





to Sonora, where I engaged in mining for six 
months. My companions were the common | 
people.” 

“Ah, a Yankee soldier,” Sefiorita Ciaarnien 
murmured, and D’Arcy had a feeling that mat- | 
ters between them were now at an impassé. | 

“One fights for one’s country,” Tomas mur- | 
mured, in an effort to minimize the situation. | 
“Tt was the fortune of war that our people were 





not the conquerors. In what branch of od 


States and Mexico. After my service I returned | | 
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As told to Princess Pat by 
10,000 Men 











“WOMEN use 
too much ROUGE’ 


HE MEN, poor dears, are not quite correct. They 

judge by appearances solely. What they really 

protest is the ‘ ‘painted look”—and ‘‘too much 
rouge”’ is not really a question of quantity. It is a 
matter of kind; for even the tiniest bit of usual rouge 
does look unreal. 


Women have startling proof of difference in rouges 
once they try Princess Pat. Have you sometimes 
watched fleecy clouds at sunset shade from deepest 
rose to faintest pink, every tone pure and luminous? 
So it is with Princess Pat rouge. Every tone is pure 
and luminous, seeming to lie beneath the skin and not 
upon it. You obtain more, or less, color by using 
freely or sparingly. There is never the unlovely 
“painted look”’ to which men object. 
Purity, delicacy, the most costly color tints, and a 
secret formula combine to make Princess Pat the most 
natural rouge in the world. Blonde and brunette, use 
any and all of the six Princess Pat shades with per- 
fect effect. 

Velvet Your Skin with Princess Pat Almond 

Base Face Powder 

Velvet is just the word; for the soft, soothing Almond 
Base imparts to Princess Pat an entirely new ‘“‘feel,”’ 
makes its application a veritable caress. Most pow- 
ders contain starch as a base—hence their drying 
effect. The Almond in Princess Pat definitely helps 
the skin, assists it to remain pliant and fine of texture. 
And there has never been a powder to go on so 
smoothly, or cling so long—never because only in 
Princess Pat do you find the soft, naturally adherent 
Almond Base—instead of starch. 


Princess Pat Almond Base face powder now comes in 
two weights. Medium weight in the familiar oblong 
box—lighter weight in the new round box. It has 
been possible because of the Almond Base to make 
the lighter powder just as clinging as the medium. 
Wonderful New Color for Lips 
Just what you've wanted—lip rouge that colors the 
visible part of the lips and that also adheres to and 
colors the inside, moist surface. Thus, parted lips 
show beautiful color all the way back—no unlovely 
“rim” of color as with usual lipsticks. 
Try the Seven Famous Aids- see-Danuty in 
Princess Pat Week End Set 

This is really an ‘‘acquaintance” set—enough of each 
preparation for a thorough trial—enough for two 
weeks. And the beauty book sent with set contains 
| information on skin care of real value—besides artful 
secrets of make-up which vastly enhance results from 
rouge, powder and lip rouge. 








SPECIAL 


| The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is 

offered for a limited time for THIS COUPON and 25c 
[coin]. Only one to a customer. Besides Rouge, 

set contains easily a month's supply of Almond 
Base Powder and SIX other Princess Pat prep- 
arations, including perfume. Packed in a beauti- 
fully decorated boudoir box. Please act promptly. 














PRINCESS PAT LTD., ; 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. No. 1179, Chicago 
Enclosed find 25c for which send me the 
Princess Pat Week End Set. 
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Constipation 


CAN 


be Corrected! 





Here’s a health hint that may mean 
a lot to you. A means of relieving consti- 
pation without encouraging its return. 
An element the system needs, anyway, 
and is the better for having. Calcium! 


‘Pure calcium is one of Nature’s most 
valuable aids. Its healthful influence is 
soon seen in redder blood, clearer skin; 
white, hard teeth. And how the tiny 
calcium wafers cleanse the whole system! 
The first one you take will show its 
ideal action, and the famous five-day 
test will prove that the weakest bowels 
can be weaned away from the habitual 
use of cathartics, ‘ 


Nearly every druggist has Stuart’s cal- 
cium wafers; pocket size 10c or family 
size for 60c. Or, free box for the test if 
you write the Stuart Co., Dept. C520, 
Marshall, Mich. 
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American: army did the Sefior have the honor 
to serve?” 
“T was a captain of cavalry, Sefior Espinosa.” 
Tomas was interested. “‘I marked the horse 


‘|,you rode today, Sefior. I said to my father: 


‘That horse is a horse!’.”” 

“T would, for sport and a small stake, 
challenge the winner of the race tomorrow, 
Sefior,” D’Arcy replied. 

“Your horse would be beaten,” the girl in- 
formed him. “No gringo’s horse has ever 
beaten Kitty or Rey Del Mundo.” 

“You have the unusual experience, Sefiorita, 
of knowing one gringo who does not brag.” 

Her nose went up a thousandth of an inch. 
“And you are prepared to bet on your horse?” 

‘All I possess—including the horse.” 

‘“‘But you have never seen our horses run!” 

“True. And I have heard that they are the 
fleetest in California and run best at a mile. 
Nevertheless, I would take great pleasure in 
pitting my horse against either, provided the 
matter can be arranged.” 

“Tt can be arranged,” the girl replied 
proudly. “Kitty is owned by my father. I 
will speak to him of your desire.” 

“Then,” Tomas advised gaily, ‘the match is 
as good as made, for I shall speak to my father, 
who owns Rey Del Mundo.” 

D’Arcy bowed his thanks. “I shall have to 
trespass on your good nature, Don Tomas, and 
beg you to provide me with a capable boy to 
ride my horse. The race might be horse for 
horse, but if my opponent should not care to 
v3 his horse I will be enabled to wager some 

old.” 
° “The wager will be what you please, Sefior.” 

“T am a poor man, Sefiorita, but if desired I 
will race my horse for the pleasure of the guests 
here assembled—for the sport of a race. It 
would be a great pleasure,” he added, turning 
to young Tomas, “if I might, without undue 
forwardness, contribute to the joy of this 
occasion.” 

Tomas was delighted. “I will ask you to 
await the bell for the second table, Sefior 
D’Arcy. Our table will accommodate but 
thirty persons, and must be set thrice for our 
guests this evening. Meanwhile we enjoy our- 
selves, I trust.” 

From between his drowsy lids D’Arcy bent 
upon the girl, in the course of their con- 
versation, a scrutiny so casual that even she 
did not suspect his interest. 

Like most women of her race she was small— 
five feet three, perhaps, wiry, dainty. Her 
thick black hair was parted in the middle and 
drawn tightly back above her ears to form at 
her nape a roll of such unusual proportions as 
to seem unwieldy. A high tortoise-shell comb, 
set with diamonds and rubies, crowned the 
small, perfect head with an air distinctly regal. 

Her face was small and oval, her eyes large, 
brown and alert as a frightened deer’s, her 
nose thin, high, slightly aquiline, her mouth 
firm above a firm chin, her carmine lips forming 
a line of singular sweetness. Not a particularly 
beautiful face, he reflected, but good to gaze 
upon—the face of a woman of character; a face 
the memory of which might grow upon one, 
particularly when a smile illumined it, when for 
a brief space a rare beauty flamed. 

Sefiorita Guerrero was dressed simply but 
with exquisite taste and D’Arcy hazarded a 
guess that everything she wore had been im- 
ported from the City of Mexico. She was, 
undoubtedly, a pure-bred Castilian. Not a 
drop of native Indian blood in her, he decided, 
although even among the aristocracy one could 
often discern more than a hint of aboriginal 
ancestry. 

He was roused from his reflections by the 
girl’s voice. ‘You have ridden far, Sefior?”’ 

“Very far—perhaps more than two thousand 
miles. I have been on the road many months, 
since I did not care to exhaust my horse by 
pressing him unduly!” 

Her fine eyes seemed to gaze within him. 
“What seeks the Sefior in California?” 

“Gold, Sefiorita.” 

A faint grimace of disgust, of disappoint- 
ment, passed over the girl’s cameo-like features. 


“He is a true gringo, Tomas,” she told her 
companion. Then turning to D’Arcy; « 
when you have found all the gold you desire— 
if that be possible for an American—what wij 
you do?” 

“T shall buy a rancho and build for myself g 
hacienda and dwell if I may in something of that 
peace which I have observed is the Portion of 
the Hispano-Californians whose sweet hospital. 
ity I have had lavished upon me since enter 
California. What sane man would make of 
this Paradise a market-place?” 

A swift light flashed in the dark eyes; the 
girl sat up and her little hand fluttered jp. 
stinctively toward him. 

“Ah, you are not, then, greedy,” she 
breathed. “You do not covet that which is 
ours.” 

“If the gold in the Sierra be yours, then | 
covet it.” 

“Tt is not ours, Sefior, nor do we bother our. 
selves to seek it.” 

“Then, Sefiorita, I shall take my fortune 
from the wilderness.” 

“You are bound now for the Sierra?” He 
nodded. “Poor man! He seeks a chimera, 
Tomas.” From the climbing rose behind her 
she plucked a blossom, kissed it and tossed it 
to him. “For my part you are welcome to 
California, Sefior D’Arcy, since gold is all you 
seek. I do not like you Yankee traders,” and 
she grimaced with mild disgust. 

He was tempted for an instant to inform her 
that he was not a Yankee, but decided proudly 
that it was no affair of his to undertake an 
education of disillusionment, particularly with 
one who cherished illusions. ‘I’m glad I shall 
not see much of this young woman,” he solilo- 
quized. ‘Undoubtedly we’d quarrel if I re 
mained here until the end of the fandango.” 

At dinner he found himself seated far down 
the table from her and with a savage joy in his 
isolation forbore to glance at her until the 
moment when the gentlemen rose as the ladies 
left the table. Then his glance encountered 
hers fixed steadily on him. He returned her 
gaze with bold admiration and thrilled to see 
her lids droop and a faint flush suffuse her old- 
ivory skin. Yet his bold brown eyes held her, 
forcing her to look at him again. And when 
she did, his glance was triumphant, his knowing 
little smile one of near-possession; he appeared 
to grant her an equal partnership in the posses- 
sion of a valuable secret—and her eyes told 
him she despised him for it. 


In a grove of black oaks a short distance from 
the Espinosa hacienda a platform had been 
erected for dancing. Lanterns burning candles 
or whale-oil illumined the dance-floor dimly 
and an orchestra composed of an accordion, 
a violin and two guitars was rendering a waltz 
when Dermod D’Arcy, escorted by Tomas, 
strolled over after dinner. Don Carlos Mon- 
talvo, Don Emilio and Don José Guerrero 
were seated at a small table under an adjacent 
tree, sipping liqueurs, when Tomas brought 
D’Arcy over and presented him to Don Jos, 
who proved to be a stout, jovial man ot ‘air 
complexion and not so much inclined to the 
flowery, ultra-polite mode of conversation 
practised by the others. 

“Hah! So this is our young American who 
would race his horse against ours for sport, 
Emilio. Well, that is the proper spirit. 
down, my friend, and Emilio will see that you 
are served a liqueur.” ‘ 

Don José glanced at his host. ‘Well, Enilio, 
to business. What say you to this young mans 
proposal?” 

Don Emilio shrugged carelessly. He had 
faith in Rey Del Mundo; even if he had not, it 
would have been beneath his dignity to & 
press a doubt in the matter. ‘Don Dermod’s 
horse has traveled far and will be the better for 
a day of rest. He is even now receiving 
same careful attention as Rey Del Mundo. 
Carlos tells me this horse, Pathfinder, has had 
grain for the past month and is fit for a race. 
dare say, José, neither you nor I would care to 
race our horses twice in the same day.” . 

“Tt would be fairer to all concerned if we 
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t Don Dermod’s challenge to race the day 
after tomorrow. For my part, however, a race 
js a race and my horse never runs for sport. 

will be a wager, no?” 

D’Arcy bowed. “I have five hundred dollars 
and I will wager also my horse against yours or 
Don Emilio’s.” 3 

Don José pretended to be skeptical. “Is 

our horse, then, of equal value with my 
Kitty?” 

“Ask Don Carlos,” D’Arcy suggested. 

“A better horse, I think,” Don Carlos re- 
plied promptly. “I shall wager heavily upon 

der.” 
Mieeed of the Devil! Emilio, let us first look 
at this gringo’s horse. When you have finished 
your liqueurs, gentlemen, we will gaze upon this 


Ten minutes later a servant led Pathfinder 
into the light of the lanterns on the dance plat- 
form, and trotted him backward and forward 
to demonstrate his action. 

“Too heavy,” Don José decided. “I accept 
the challenge.” 

“J also accept, Sefior D’Arcy,’’ Don Emilio 
hastened to add. 

Thus lightly was the matter decided, and 
not a moment too soon, for the sound of casta- 
nets called their attention to the platform. 

“Ah,” said Don José pridefully, ‘my 
daughter is dancing.” 

With the others D’Arcy crowded to the plat- 
form, in the center of which Josephita Guerrero 
stood, poised, snapping the castanets while the 
fiddler put resin on his bow. She seemed like a 
bird ready for flight. Then the orchestra 
swung into an old, old tune, jaunty, lilting— 
and D’Arcy saw the girl’s dainty foot tap the 
floor before her lithe little body dipped in the 
formal curtsy preliminary to the dance. 

“Your daughter is as radiant as a star, Don 
José,” D’Arcy murmured, lost in admiration 
as the bright figure stamped and whirled 
around the dance-floor. “I have seen dancers 
in the City of Mexico, but none to compare 
with her.” 

“True words,” Don José 
placently, “but you should have seen her 
mother dance, my boy.” 

Intuitively D’Arcy gleaned the impression 
that Josephita’s mother was dead. In the dim 
light the girl’s black and silver dress flashed 
as with dainty twists she drew her shawl now 
about her shoulders, now about her waist, the 
while her red, high-heeled slippers spurned the 
rough boards with a tap, tap, tap in unison with 
the castanets. 

Suddenly Tomas Espinosa appeared upon the 
floor, a vivid whirling form dancing with an 
equal grace, an equal agility. The orchestra 
doubled the time and without apparent 
visible effort the dancers met the challenge; 
amidst universal applause and hearty shouts of 
approbation, Tomas led the girl to her seat as 
the music ceased. 


D’Arcy felt a hand on his elbow. Carlos | 


Montalvo was beside him. ‘“You have too 
many eyes, my friend,” he whispered. ‘Let 
Tomas see but one of them and——” ' 

“Egad, if a cat may look at a king, may not 
the same cat gaze upon a queen, Sefior Mon- 
talvo? What a glorious girl! In all my life I 
have never seen one so lovely, so vital. What 
a mate for a man!” 

Montalvo smiled paternally. 
precipitate, my young friend.” 

“Tell me, Don Carlos, is Sefiorita Guerrero 
the promised wife of young Tomas?” 

“The engagement has not been announced, 
but it is generally understood that both Don 
José and Don Emilio desire the union, and in 
such matters our children usually yield to 
parental pressure. In all probability the matter 

be arranged during the visit of the 
Guerreros here.” 

“I am an unlucky dog,” Dermod D’Arcy 
Murmured whimsically. 

“You are, unfortunately, a gringo, and no 
gmngo has yet found favor with Josephita 

uerrero.”’ 

_“Hum-m-m!” D’Arcy’s retort was skep- 
ticism raised to thc nth degree. Then he 
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Why not be Charming as well as Beautiful? 


OUR skin is not hair-free when the hair 

is taken from the surface only. Beauty 

culture experts agree that you must elim- 

inate the cause if you really want to 

destroy your growth. This ZIP does, simply and 

ame & by gently lifting (not pulling) out the roots — 

undreds in an instant. Z/P is put up in package 

formespecially for home use and is for sale everywhere. 

Beware of spurious imitations. By using Z/P you are 
certain that IT’S OFF becaus IT’S OUT. 


These toiletries are for sale at smart shops 


Massace, Cleansing and Tissue Buliding Cream. A three 
purpose cream which does all that three separate creams 
would do and economizes your time. Rejuvenates and 
gives your skin an adorable texture. Cannot stimulate 
hair growths. Jars 60c and $2.00; large tube $1.25. 


Face Powder. Light in weight, yet particularly adherent. 
Its delightful fragrance will appeal to you. Five shades 


—white, flesh, blush, brunette, ocre. Per box $1.00. 


Tale. Extremely fine terture, pure and delicately per- 
fumed. Per can 25c; per jar 7é5e. 


Balm-o-Lem, A Fountain of Youth for Your Skin. Fr- 
cellent for sunburn. Greaseless, it leaves the skin 
soft and dry. Cleans and protects. 
powder. Per bottle 75e. 


Lash-Life. Enhances the natural growth of the brows and 
lashes and keeps them in a healthy condition. Per 
tube 50c. 


Excellent base for 





And loveliness means more than beauty. ARB- 
SCENT isa harmless, liquid deodorant, containing no 
staining artificial coloring. 

The urgent demand of my clientele for cosmetics 
which would have no tendencies to grow hair, has led 
me to prepare, from private formulae, a group of toi- 
letries which will delight you. 


ZIP TREATMENT OR ; 
FREE DEMONSTRA- haalaunes 72s 
TION AT MY SALON Specialist 
If your dealer cannot supply you, use coupon 
Option No. i—Free ‘‘Beauty’s Greatest Secret’’ and 
samples of Cream and Ab-Scent. 
Option No. 2—Free 50c¢ tube of Lash-Life and 6 months’ 
supply Skin Tonic. Also 60c jar of Cream and 5(e¢ bot- 
tle Ab-Scent, all for $1.00 enclosed; also ‘‘Beauty’s 


Greatest Seeret.”” (For Cream. and Ab-Scent other prod- 
ucts equivalent to $1.00 may be substituted.) 
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The smooth, lasting 

lead, uniform grad- 

ing and best quality 

materials, make VENUS 

the finest and most econom- 
ical pencil for every use. 

17 Black Degrees—3 Copying 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
219 Fifth Ave. New York 
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EARN $2,500 TO $10,000 A YEAR 
a’s 4th largest Industry. Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Dagetoaaene, 
Colleges, Hospitals, etc., are daily calling for Lewis Trained men an 
women. Over 70,000 high class positions paying $2, 
annually in hotels alone. Salaries up to 5 
touch with positions. 
Previous Experience Unnecessary 
“ Without cost let us show you how big 
quick advancement can be yours in the great hotel industry. Age is no #ye — 
obstacle—young and old alike have equal chance for success. A common mB 
school education is all you need with the amazing 
Time Home Training in Hotel Operation. 
leading hotels everywhere. Lem . eh? agree- 


and complete details, mailed without ob igation. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Clifford Lewis, Pres. 


Charter Member National Home Study Council 








SHeer Music 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music. It’s lic (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 


247 West 40th Street I 5 ¢ 
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YES that ask or 

command, laugh 
and dance or tell 
tales on your heart; 
they’re charming 
eyes—attractive— 
and veryeasyto have. 
To obtain this de- 
lightful effect-all you need do is make 
your lashes appear naturally long, dark 
and luxuriant. This is best and easiest 
done with genuine Maybelline. 
You'll like (Maybelline, because it goes on easily, 
looks natural and is guaranteed absolutely harm- 
less in every respect. 
Obtain a box of Solid 
arene or a bottle 
of the Liquid form from 
any toilet goods dealer. 
You will be amazed at 
the marvelous differ- 
ence Maybelline and 
just a minute can make 
in your appearance. 
Either form in black or brown, 75c everywhere 

MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 
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For information about NURSES’ TRAINING 
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Your English? 


D? YOU say “who” when you should say 
“whom”? Do you say “between you and 


I” instead of “between you and me”? Do you 
mispr words in your s h 
or use them incorrectly when you write 
_.Many a man has been held down all his 
life and suffered untold embarrassment be- 
cause of mistakes in English. 

You do not need to make these mistakes 
any longer. Right at home, in the privacy of 
your own room, you can make up the educa- 
tion you missed in the days that you should 
have been at school. 

e International Stercenpeanonse Schools 
will teach you, just as they have taught thou- 
sands of other men and women, by a simple 
new method which shows you instinctively 
which word to use and how to use it. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 
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remembered the present unenviable state of his 
fortunes. He was a man with five hundred 
dollars, a horse, saddle and bridle, two pack- 
mules and no definite objective in life. The 
sky was his only shelter. 

“You are right, Don Carlos. Well, when my 
horse has run his race the day after tomorrow 
I shall say good-by and proceed north. Should 
I linger I might be tempted to become a mis- 
chief-maker.” 


D’Arcy was up early, looking after Path- 
finder; he had a seat at the first table for 
breakfast and thereafter wandered around the 
hacienda, being careful to avoid meeting 
Josephita Guerrero. He had not passed a very 
restful night, since for hours he had lain awake 
visualizing that radiant figure in the dim light 
of the dance-floor. 

To gay amours he was far from being a 
stranger; he told himself that the shock of his 
meeting with this Hispano-Californian zirl was 
largely due to the fact that it had been long 
since his eyes had been gladdened by the sight 
of a pretty woman. He tried to analyze his 
emotions. Why, he asked himself, had he not 
felt this strange, ecstatic thrill that possessed 
him now—a thrill that was akin to pain— 
when Tomas first introduced him to her? Why 
had he not experienced it at dinner? 

He had thought then to indulge in a little 
guarded flirtation, and this out of a sense of 
sheer deviltry; through the medium of a glance 
and tiny smile he had, he thought, conveyed to 
her some hint of his impish purpose and, for his 
pains and to his secret contentment, had drawn 
a single fleeting look of cool dislike. 

It must be that his defeat had come in that 
instant when, catching sight of his dark head 
towering above the Hispano-Californians at 
the edge of the dance platform, she had looked 
at him again and shaken her castanets in a 
manner that suggested she would prefer to be 
shaking him in the same casual manner. 

Then young Tomas, following the dictates of 
his ardent nature, had crushed through the 
crowd to dance with her, and the fervor of her 
dancing, it seemed to D’Arcy, had abated a 
little, but only momentarily; then, as they 
circled each other, the girl’s eyes had again 
sought D’Arcy’s and in them then he had read 
a mute despair, a dumb pleading, a peculiar 
wistfulness and gentleness. 

Ah! what lambent eyes she had! In the dim 
light of the hurricane lamps hung overhead they 
had glowed suddenly with a profound emotion; 
the next instant she had stretched forth her 
dainty arm to Tomas—and in the wild heart of 
Dermod D’Arcy the miracle had happened. 
He who had come to scoff remained to pray. 

“T’m hanged if I’ll fall in love with her,” he 
told himself, “because that would be dis- 
astrous. A fool I am, but not that great a fool. 
I’m not her kind, nor is she mine. Dermod, 
you’re going to the gold-fields to forget this silly 
business in hard work. You'll forget it, you 
fool! D’ye hear me?” 

The race between Rey Del Mundo and Kitty 
was run just before noon, in order that the 
assembled guests might, immediately there- 
after, partake of the barbecue furnished by 
Don Emilio. The mare won by six open 
lengths, yet, watching her as the Indian boy 
who rode her flailed her to her best speed and 
passed Rey Del Mundo, D’Arcy knew she was 
commonplace, that she would commence to 
fail at the three-quarter pole, that to Path- 
finder she would prove an easy opponent. 

Don Emilio did his best to accept defeat 
gaily, but D’Arcy noticed that for that day, at 
least, the joy had gone out of his life. “ ’Tis the 
way of a Latin,” he told himself. ‘Good win- 
ners but bad losers. Well, tomorrow I’ll take 
a tuck out of Don José Guerrero and see how he 
bears up under it.” 

During the progress of the barbecue he met 
Josephita Guerrero twice, but each time she 
bowed slightly and passed on. D’Arcy ob- 
served that Tomas Espinosa was always in her 
train, and found difficulty in throttling a 





growing dislike for the boy. ‘“Can’t he see he’s 
making a nuisance of himself?” he growled 


under his breath. ‘“There’s no repression to 
these people. They have too much emotion to 
conceal any of it.” . 

He was anxious to be on the road again. He 
was weary of idle discussion, empty compli- 
ments, perfervid phrases, badly barbecued 
beef, new wine and string music. He wanted a 
girl to flirt with, to banter, to make love to 
after the fashion of his impulsive kind, but 
haggard duennas with overpowdered faces 
blocked his aspirations at every turn. He was 
treated with the utmost civility but little 
cordiality and he had no interest in the con- 
versational subjects which interested these 
people. They were childlike, impractical 
dreamers all. ; 

The Americans present—D’Arcy had a feel- 
ing that they had come to the hacienda unin- 
vited—were not men he cared to fraternize 
with. Many of them drank of the new red wine 
to excess and slept their potations off, open- 
mouthed and fly-ridden, under the oak-trees; 
some of them fought and had to be separated 
by force and disarmed. They were the riff- 
raff of the American invasion, and, apparently, 
not a little proud of it. 

Don Carlos Montalvo it was who decided 
upon a rider for Pathfinder—an intelligent 
slender boy, son of his own majordomo; the lad 
had ridden up from San Miguel for this very 
purpose. Racing saddles were unknown in 
California then and bareback riding was the 
order of the day. D’Arcy, however, elected to 
employ a saddle-blanket, held in place by a 
surcingle, and on the following morning when 
his horse went to the start his sole instruction 
to the boy was to make the pace and never 
slacken until the finish. 

Josephita Guerrero sat with her father in the 
rear seat of the open carriage in which she had 
journeyed from the Rancho Arroyo Chico, 
nearly four hundred miles to the north. As 
the carriage was parked just opposite the finish 
line, D’Arcy strolled over to pay his respects 
to her and her father and from the same point 
of vantage watch his horse come thundering in 
to victory. 

He had scarcely reached the side of the car- 
riage, however, when a shout from the crowd 
informed him that the race was on. Deliber- 
ately he turned his back on the course and 
loaded his pipe. 

“Ah,” the girl said softly, ‘our American 
realizes that he is doomed to defeat. He has 
not the desire to watch the race.” 

“You are mistaken,” he answered quietly. 
“T have a greater desire to watch Sefiorita 
Guerrero’s face when, for the first time, she 
sees a real race-horse. My horse will win, 
Sefiorita. I do not need to watch the race. 
For me it is already run.” 

“Brave words,” she answered—and stood up 
to gaze over the heads of the crowd. The 
thudding of hoofs came faintly to D’Arcy’s 
ears, growing louder and louder—a triumphant 
shriek from a rider and a shower of gray dust— 
and the race had been run. 


“Tell me, Sefiorita,” D’Arcy spoke softly, ' 


“was not the winner the brown horse—judg 
much too large and clumsy to contend with the 
pride of Arroyo Chico?” 

Josephita’s face flushed, her eyes gleamed 
angrily. ‘You have won, Sefior—by a dozen 
lengths. You own a truly great horse. I 
felicitate you. But—you brag!” 

Don José stared open-mouthed into space. 
“Santa Maria de Purissima,” he growled deep 
in his throat. “Kitty has failed me.” 

Don Carlos Montalvo approached and 
prodded Don José in the ribs. “Eh, my friend. 
Did I not assure you the horse was not too 
big for great speed?” He chuckled good- 
naturedly. “I am a fortunate man. Yester- 
day, José, you won ten thousand three-year- 
old steers from Emilio. Today I win those 
steers from you. If you will be good enough to 
instruct Emilio to deliver them to my ran 
I will say that this has been a most excellent 
horse-race and one long to be remembered. 

Don José crushed Montalvo’s conical hat 
down on his head. “Son of ten thousand foxes! 
You were right, Carlos. Well, I have lost the 
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at was in California until this 
best nei And I have also lost to him five 
jundred dollars in gold. Sefior D’Arcy!” 

*Arcy looked up and caught the buckskin 
bag Don José tossed gaily tohim. “I congratu- 
late you, Sefior,” he added manfully. 

“Good old sport!” thought D’Arcy. “He’s 
more amazed than shocked.” 

The youth who had ridden Kitty led her over 


and, at a sign from Don José, laid the bridle- 


‘as in D’Arcy’s hand. 

re voce” D’ Arcy said, “Kitty is not bred 
inthe purple. She has a strain of cold blood in 
her—a very little strain, ’tis true, but—a 
grain. She is not a race-horse, but a very 
feautiful mare for a beautiful lady to ride. 
With your permission, Don José, I present her 


to your daughter,” and he passed the reins up 
to Josephita 


&No, no,” the girl protested. “There are 
gentlemen here who will gladly give you two 
thousand dollars for Kitty.” ; : 

“There are occasions, Sefiorita, when it 
pleases me to remember that there are other 

ings in life more important than gold. 
Moreover, where I go there is gold to be had for 
the taking. Adios, Sefiorita. Adios, Don 

” 

He raised his hat and strode resolutely away. 

His mules were packed, and when Pathfinder 


D'Arcy meets with a strange adventure in San Francisco, sets 
out for the gold-fields with a strange band of followers, and 
encounters Josephita again—in the Instalment for October 


IL 


The Other Cheek (Continued from page 67) 


boat-store overlooking the two wharf-boats, 
a line of resting steamboatmen were perched. 
They were in their club, their outdoor gossip- 
shop, their professional headquarters. 

The pedestrian halted at the foot of the 
steps and saluted the row of perspiry faces. 

“I’m lookin’ for Rom Polk,” he said. ‘“Any- 
body seen him round this mornin’?”’ 

“Well, ‘Catur Polk was here little while ago 
but he’s went off somewheres,” stated one. 
“You'll likely be more liable to find Uncle 
Rommy at his house than anywheres else. 
Tain’t seen him down here a single time since he 
come ashore last week.” ; 

“Me neither,” spoke up one of his compan- 
ions. “Seems like he’s sort of shunnin’ the 
comer. Well, you know how that could be?” 

“Yes, I know,” said Cap’n January. He 


started on. 

“Say, hold on a minute, Cap’n Tip! What’s 
this we hear tell about you havin’ just natu- 
tally pestled the stuffin’s out of some big 
Yankee upstart from somewheres over the 
Illinoi’ side?” 

Getting no answer, the inquirer was moved 
to amplify his question: ‘How about it, 
Cap'n? We hear tell that ‘long about ‘leven 
o'clock last night they was packin’ him on a 
cot off to the city hospital, and him just one 
big throbbin’ ache from his topknot clean on 
down to his toe-nails. That so?” 

But the other, apparently not hearing, had 
passed: beyond the corner of the boat-store. 
Even in his unreconstructed days, before he 

January the Prayin’ Mate and still was 

January the Man-Eater, this person never 

been the one to brag of his victories. He 

let the results speak for themselves, either at 

the nearest doctor’s office or before the coro- 
ner’s inquest. 


At Mr. Polk’s front door it was Claribel who 
answered the caller’s knock. 

Why, it’s Cap’n Tip!” she exclaimed, and 

t she hugged him, he patting her on her 

shoulder with his left hand. “Oh,” she cried 

then, “your hand’s all tied up, and your face! 

What eos to you, Cap’n Tip? What hurt 


your 
‘ 
«q that don’t matter, Honey,” he told her. 
de of rammed my knuckles against some- 
solid. And this here’—he touched his 
gshed forehead—‘“this is just a little scratch 


had been cooled out and wiped, Dermod 
D’Arcy saddled him, said farewell to his host 
and Carlos Montalvo and, amidst the cheers of 
the assembled guests, rode down the palm- 
lined avenue. 

To his surprise he found Josephita Guerrero 
standing at the foot of it, the omnipresent 
Tomas at her side. 

“T take the mare for my father’s sake, 
Sefior,” she cried to him sharply. ‘He would 
be lost without her.” 

“T gave her to you—for your father’s sake,” 
he shot back at her. “Thank you ten thousand 
times for accepting her. Your father is a good 
sport and a true gentleman.” 

Their glances met and there was a faint film 
of emotion in her eyes. “Sefior D’Arcy will 
never lack a welcome at the Rancho Arroyo 
Chico.” 

“T thank you, Sefiorita, but I think we shall 
not meet again. Adios. Adios, Tomas.” 

The girl removed a red rose from her corsage, 
kissed it and tossed it to him. He caught it 
deftly, caught, too, the low benediction: “Vaya 
usted con Dios.” 

Then he wheeled Pathfinder; herding Shaw- 
neen and Michael before him, he headed north 
to the new E] Dorado to seek his fortune in the 
wilderness. 

And he did not look back. 





that don’t amount to nothin’. But I’m mighty | 
glad to see you, bloomin’ cut as purty as a| 
picture, even ef all this hot weather has made | 
you a little bit peaked-lookin’ and dreened 
some of the roses out of them cheeks of your’n. 
And my, my, how you’ve grown since I seen } 
you last!” 

“Walk right on in, Cap’n Tip,’ 


she urged. | 


“Daddy’ll be awfully glad to see you. We | 
don’t have many visitors these days. You | 
see, we—I mean he——” She fumbled her | 
words, seeming on the verge of tears. “He | 


won’t even sit out on the porch where it’s | 
cooler and he can see people passing.” She | 
sank her voice. ‘Honest, I’m terribly worried | 
about poor Daddy, Cap’n Tip. He just stays | 
inside all day with the shutters closed and 

sometimes for hours and hours he won’t read | 
or he won’t talk to me even but just sits and 

stares at the wall like he was seeing a ghost or | 
something. It’s been pretty lonely for me) 
this past week, too, but it’s ever so much worse | 
for him. I’m awfully glad you came.” | 

“So’m I, Honey,” he said, and followed her | 
across a skimpily furnished entry-hall. 

The temperature of the small living-room | 
beyond was torrid and smelled. of the varnish 
on the furniture. The occupant of it was 
sprawled in a cane-seated rocker languidly 
wielding a palm-leaf fan. He was in his shirt- 
sleeves. 

“Hello, Tip,” he said, with a sort of wan and 
listless hospitality. He got on his feet. His 
movements were slow as though he had rust 
in his hip-joints. ‘What brings you traipsing 
away out here this broiling day?” 

‘A little matter of business, Rommy,” stated 
the younger man. “Somethin’ I want to talk 
over with you ef you’ll let me. No, don’t go, 
Claribel! I'll take this chair here.” 

He waited until the girl had perched herself 
on an arm of the rocker with one bare plump 
arm encircling her father’s shoulder. Without 
preamble, he went to the core of his errand: 

“Rom Polk, I don’t aim to harrow up your 
feelin’s any more’n [ can help, but tell me this: 
Is it true, as I’ve heared, or ain’t it true that 
you’d been at the wheel fur goin’ on twenty-odd 
hours stiddy when you hung the Iuka up on 
Cottonwood?” 

“Yes, itis true. Pluck Sebree, he took down 

. with a touch of summer complaint coming past 
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mine, too, seeing Colonel Withers was so bent 
and determined to put her through according to 
schedule. I may have been tired,” he added 
protestingly, “but I’ll swear to you, Tip Janu- 
ary, I was wide awake. And whether you be- 
lieve it or not, right along there where it hap- 
pened was a fog you could cut with a knife.” 

“T believe it,” assented the other. ‘I kin do 
more’n jest believe it. I kin prove it. When 
we pulled out that same mornin’ early whilst 
they was still expectin’ you-all in, it was foggy 
as the dickens in the mouth of the Tennessee, 
even with the breeze, such as it was, blowin’ 
frum off in this direction. Rom, why ain’t 
you fightin’ back? Why’re you jest throwin’ 
up your hands and quittin’? Where’s all the 
sand that you uster have gone to?” 

“What’s the use of fighting?’”” There was 
hopelessness in the speaker’s. open-handed 
gesture. “What good would my word be 
against his? Tip, I’d been with the Withers 
Line since I was thirty. And I’ll be sixty-two 
my next birthday—if I live to see it.” 

“Listen to me: Fightin’ in a good cause is 
always a good thing. Rommy, when the Bible 
says the meek shall inherit the earth, I reckin 
whut it means is they’ll inherit it after ever’- 
body else is through with it. I ain’t settin’ 
myself up to dispute ag’inst Holy Writ, under- 
stand me—since last year when I fust seen the 
way clear before me, I’ve been takin’ it frum 
kiver to kiver—but I figure it ain’t wrong to 
draw | your own conclusions frum whut it 


says. 

“But how could I fight—flung ashore like an 
old worn-out something, with a black mark on 
my name as a pilot?” 

“T’m comin’ to that right now. Rom, how 
would you like to sign up on a good spry 
steamboat in the Tennessee River trade 
ag’in?” 

“Whose boat, Tip?” He spoke with almost 
a childish eagerness. 

“Mine, that’s whose. Rebel Jim Pelt’s been 
with us since we started out givin’- Colonel 
Withers a tussle on his own territory, but Jim’s 
quittin’ us to go back with the Red Collar 
people soon as we kin git a good man fur his 
berth. You and me have run pardners on our 
river before in times gone by. I'd like mightily 
to see us doin’ the same thing ag’in.” 

“You take me off my guard so!” There was 
a breathless little catch in the tired voice. “It 
sounds nice, though, the way you put it. It 
certainly sounds mighty nice—getting another 
chance so soon after what’s happened.” 

“Oh, Daddy, it sounds just too wonderful to 
me!” And Claribel shot a glance freighted 
with gratitude at January. 

“Well, we’ll jest call it settled; then,” said 
January. ‘And, Rom, ef later on you should 
feel like takin’ an interest in the Promised 
Land along with the rest of us, I think I kin 
fix that up with our crowd. So fur, the thing’s 
proved up a good investment fur all concerned.” 

“But I haven’t got the money, Tip, not to 
spare I haven’t. Besides, a rate war is a 
mighty expensive proposition sometimes.” 

“Who said anything about a rate war? We 
set out to show Colonel Withers that the river 
is free and that there’s business aplenty for an 
opposition boat and we showed him and we 
aim to keep right on showin’ him. But the 
main p’int is that you’re goin’ to take your 
regular turn at the wheel with us frum now on.” 

“He certainly is!’ declared Claribel master- 
fully. Then, seemingly for no reason what- 
ever, she choked a little. 

January eyed her keenly. “Say, listen, you 
two,” he went on. “I’ve got still another little 
idea knockin’ round in the back part of my 
head.” He would make it appear, if he could 
that this had been the fruitage of much thought 
on his part. “Claribel, I’ll bet there ain’t a 
better single-handed housekeeper anywheres in 
this town than whut you are?” 

“You’re right, there’s not,” her father 
boasted. “This child can go down to the 
market-house with a basket on her arm and 
make fifty cents go further than you could go 





with a two-dollar bill. And she’s the beatingest 
one alive for thinking up tasty meals!” 


“I knew it! Then there’s my other not 
Let’s experiment. Let’s make Claribe} ; 
first girl steward that was ever seen on ie 
waters—not a stewardess, because that’s not 
job for her color—but the little commander d 
the kitchen and pantry gang, the lady bos a 
the whole shebang so fur as buyin’ the Vittles 
and cookin’ ’em and dishin’ ’em out is con. 
cerned. Dude Farrell’s quittin’ us too to 
open up a snack-stand over on Court Street 
Claribel can fill his shoes, I'll bet you, even ¢ 
they are about a mile too big fur her twinklin’ 
little feet. It’d make talk. Yes, it'd dray 
custom, or I miss my guess.” 

“Now wait a minute, Tip, don’t you th 
that’s going too far?” demurred Mr Po 

In his day and time and station, womenfok, 
never touched their hands to paid-for employ. 
ment so long as their men kept their strength 
and self-respect. - 

It was Claribel whose strong young voice 
cut in on his shaping protest. Perhaps Claribel 
was a generation in advance of her own genen. 
tion. Or perhaps Claribel, sensing what was 
in the brain of this gaunt benefactor of thei 
had a deeper wisdom behind her decision, 

“It’s not going a bit too far, either!” sh 
proclaimed. “I’d just love it. And I'd be 
with you, Daddy, and with Cap’n Tip here, 
instead of being left at home alone most of the 
time. And oh, Cap’n Tip, I want a uniform! 
I want a cap and a little short jacket, navy- 
blue, with one row of shiny brass buttons on 
it right here”—she motioned with her hand— 
“and another row on it right here! And gold 
braid on the sleeves!” 

“That sounds like one of those nobby big 
side-wheelers they’ve got over on the Missis- 
sippi,” said Cap’n Tip. “Them kind go in fur 
high-toniness regardless—even the ni 
barber wears a uniform. Still, while we're 
puttin’ on style let’s put on plenty of style— 
so the first lady steward on record will be 
the first steamboater on the old Tennessee 
to wear fancy buttons and a nifty blue 
coat.” 

Whereupon this girl, with the air of one seal- 
ing a triple bargain, explosively kissed first 
her father and then, gently, on his disfigured 
brow, Cap’n January, and called him “Uncle 
Tip.” From this time on all through her life 
she would continue to call him this. But he 
always would maintain that it was the other 
way around—that he had adopted her. 

“T reckin I’ll have to put up with you two 
running over me this high-handed fashion, 
seeing the odds are so heavy against me,” con- 
ceded Mr. Polk. “But see here, Tip, knowing 
you from old times like I do, I’m willing to 
risk a team of horses that something must've 
happened during the last few hours to make 
you undertake this mighty fine clever thing 
that you’ve just now done for me—for us, ! 
mean. For while I never remember seeing 
you go off half-cocked, I’ve taken note often- 
times that you’re a great hand for acting on 
sudden impulses. So come on and tell me, 
Tip—what was it? Because, sure as shooting, 
it must’ve been something.” 

“You're right, Rommy, and I'll own w 
you are,” confessed Cap’n January. “It was 
last night it come up. We was late gittin 0, 
bein’ heavy-laden—produce, it mostly was, 
and jest scads of it. I was shovin’ my crew up 
to top speed to git the main part of the stull 
off so’s to have the hold and lower deck cleat 
fur this mornin’ when a big overbearin- 
lookin’ party that was pretty much ovel 
in licker came meanderin’ down the 
seemin’ly without no reason at all started 
pickin’ on one of the darkies—a skinny one 
they call Rack Along. : 

“He was a stranger to me, this feller; I dont 
know his name till yit because he didn’t intto- 
duce himself beforehand, and after the 
was over he wasn’t in no fit shape to be & 

lainin’. Somebody was sayin’ today that hedid 
bansier acrost the Ohio. I didn’t see the statt 
off of the fuss, neither. All at once ano 
rouster come runnin’ up to me where I was 
standin’ in the lower wharf-boat and says 


- me that a lickered-up white man is out 
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Use Neet 
Hairs Gone 


Difference 


See and feel the amazing difference when you 
remove superfluous hairs with Neet. This ready 
touse cream Neet removes hair by dissolving it 
—brings unexpected new comfort and beauty. 
Unlike any other method—note the difference. 


When shaved, your skin feels like a man’s face. 
Underarm surfaces rub. Sharp cut hairs scratch 
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wth. You apply Neet cream just as it comes 
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interferin’ with ’em generally and specially is 
threatenin’ to beat up this here Rack Along. 

“Well, ef any of my niggers need a dressin’- 
down I figger I’m competent to attend to it 
and don’t need no outside help. So I dusted 
out. on the bank and sure enough there was 
this man squeezin’ that black boy by the nape 
of his neck till his eyes stuck out of his head, 
and makin’ like he was gittin’ ready to hit him ! 
with his fist. 

“So I pushed in betwixt ’em and advises | 
him, civil and decent, to leave the boy alone 
and go on about his own business. There was | 
a time, Rommy, as you know, when I probably 
wouldn’t ’a’ wasted any words on him. I’d| 
’a’ jumped him fust and asted questions | 





afterwards. But since I mended my ways 
I’ve aimed to walk humble and keep peace- 
able. : 


“Well, I reckin maybe my manner fooled 
him. Because he turned loose his holts on the 
nigger and started callin’ me worse names and 
more bemeanin’ names even than he’d called 
Rack Along, ef such a thing was possible. 
Why, Rommy, he called me the unforgivable 
name—you know! And I took that also, 
though I’ll admit it mighty nigh tore me half 
in two to do it, fur by then my two hands were 
jest itchin’ to tear his throat out by the roots.” 
A tigerish look flickered across the speaker’s 
disfigured face, making of it a deadly daunting 
mask. “But I taken it, as I’m tellin’ you now. 
Yes, Suh, I figger the way I taken his abuse 
fooled him about whut my real feelin’s was. 
Because then, by doggies, ef he didn’t haul off 
and smack my face fur me! 

“Well, I expect there never was a white 
man more shamed nor crazier with mad than 
whut I was. And I reckin fur jest a second 
there never was another man standin’ clos’ter 
to a sudden death than that there man. But 
I was bearin’ in mind whut it says in Matthew’s 
about whosoever shall smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. So I turned 
my left cheek to him and sure enough he 
popped me with all his might on that side and 
raised this big blue whelp that’s still here. 

“Well, frum that p’int on I had to depend 
on my own jedgment because the Book didn’t 
state whut a Christian was expected to do after 
he’d been slapped that second time. A man 
ain’t got but jest the two cheeks, has he? So 
I turned in and worked on him till he was ready 
to be gathered up and toted off. I didn’t have 
it all my own way, though—he give me a 
right smart competition fur a spell and I guess 
ef you’d come along past the spot after things 
quieted down and took inventory you’d ’a’ 
found all the evidences of a real fist-and-skull 
fight, includin’ blood, hair, sweat and the 
ground tore-up. Excuse me, Claribel, Honey, 
that’s jest an old sayin’ I’m usin’. 

“Well, anyhow, that’s how I got the notion, 
puttin’ one thing and then another together 
and addin’ ’em up, of comin’ and layin’ this 
here suggestion before you. I says to myself, 
I says, ‘Seems like to me Rom Polk has been 
turnin’ the other cheek to Colonel Shep 
Withers long enough and I’m goin’ to tell him 
so and show him his mistake, ef I can. And I} 
reckin I have, ain’t I, Rommy?” 

“Tip,” said Mr. Polk, blinking his eyelids 
to hold back a quick gush of tears, “‘you cer- 
tainly have. And I’m never going to forget 
this the longest day I live!” 


There was a small sequel to all this; it is 
fitting that there should have been. It came | 
under someone’s observation on a_ balmy, 
starry September night, which would make it a 
matter of two months or so after Mr. Romulus 
Polk went back to his beloved river. 

The Promised Land was chugging down- 
stream deep-laden with the varied summer 
products of a most fruitful valley; and Mr. 
Polk, his look being vaguely perplexed, said to 
Cap’n January as the latter entered the pilot- 
house to share ten o’clock coffee with him: 

“Tip, seen Claribel lately? Jf haven’t seen | 
her myself for two hours.” 

“T jest now seen her, but I didn’t let on— 
I slipped right on past, lookin’ the other way. | 
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She’s settin’ down here on the guards back of 
the texas.” 

“Alone?” 

“Alone?—huh! Think that boy’s goin’ to 
let that girl out of his sight ag’in ef he kin help 
it? He’s got a heap of lost time to ketch up 
with, that kid has.” 

“The point is, I don’t want her to be neg- 
lecting her duties. She’s still a member of 
this crew; you’ve got to remember that.” 

“Neglectin’ em? By doggies, man, I claim 
she’s attendin’ to ’em! Whut better business 
could a sweet girl like Claribel have on a night 
like this than lettin’ a nice upstandin’ boy like 
Shep Withers Junior make love to her?” 

He was naming an added passenger. That 
same morning the Linda Smythe, at present 
the flagship of the Withers Line, had signaled 
and halted in her upbound course and by yawl 
had transferred to the Promised Land a 
traveler who, to the surprise of at least two 
individuals, a father and a daughter, came 
aboard smiling and confident. 

Immediately it developed that he played 
the part of emissary. From his sire he bore to 
Mr. Polk conciliatory expressions. Withers 
Senior desired that bygones might be bygones; 
moreover—and that, if you knew Colonel 
Withers, was an even more remarkable thing— 
he stood ready to make public retraction of 
certain recent accusations against his former 
employee; stood ready to make whatever 
amends and atonement he might for mistaken 
statements issued in the heat of a grievous dis- 
appointment—altogether a most handsome 
apology. In short, the youth bore the heaviest 
-and whitest of peace-belts and Mr. Polk, his 
record being honorably cleared, could do noth- 
ing less than graciously accept them. 

For the private ear of Mr. Polk’s daughter 
young Shep also brought a message, and from 
the same source as the first one. By this most 
willing of couriers Colonel Withers sent word 
that, as a born hustler in his own right, he 
would be most highly honored now or later, 
but the sooner the better, to welcome as a 
member of his family a young lady who by 
setting out in the face of a foolish common 
prejudice, to earn her daily bread, had won 
his undying admiration and regard. To his 
praise be it accounted, the young man modestly 
refrained from reciting in detail what part he 
himself had played in altering the parental 
attitude. But then he had something better 
to do—he was, as the proverb might have been, 
making hay while the stars shone. 

Mr. Polk, having digested his associate’s 





| make twenty or thirty thousand dollars. And 
then you’d be in line for the big clean-up, 
seventy-five or a hundred thousand at least.” 

“What clean-up?” 

“A match with Jack Ryan.” 

“Jack Ryan! Say, my parents is both dead 
and I ain’t got no other heirs.” 

“Don’t be silly! It’s very seldom a man is 
killed boxing.” 

“Just once would be more than enough.” 

“Listen: You’ve got a great chance to makea 
| barrel of money with very little work. If you do 
| as I say, in less than a year from now you'll be 

fixed so as you won’t never have to think of 
| another job. And I’ll guarantee that Ryan 
won’t do anything to you that you can’t get 
over in two days’ time. You look like a pretty 
bright fella, but if you’re even half-witted, you 
can’t turn down a proposition like this.” 

Well, influenced by Mr. King’s eloquence, 
the speak-easy’s thirty-proof Scotch and prob- 
ably by a desire to prove himself half-witted, 
Henry Goetz finally said yes and promised to 
put his immediate future in Sandy’s small 
hands, his salary to be fifty dollars a week until 
the heavy money began to roll in. 

Tnasmuch as Sandy’s own pay was only a 
hundred and it took every cent of it to buy his 
clothes, lodging and food, and entertainment 
| for Miss Ives, herealized he could not swing his ' 








jubilant disclosure, presently spoke . 

“Tip, dog-gone your skin, I Pe: ma 
been conniving at something like this alla] 
Well, I can’t deny that the child looked happier 
this evening than I’ve seen her look for Many a 
day. But what I’m asking you is, didn’t you 
start in with your low-down underhanded 
plotting right from the start?” 

Cap’n January chose to parry the affection. 
ate accusation. 

“What’s your complaint?” he countered 
“That kid of Withers’s must have a blamed 
sight more backbone than whut some 
have been givin’ him credit fur. He wanted 
something and, by all the evidences, he jest 
naturally up and went after it and he got it, 
It took a boy with something in his spinal 
column besides corn-meal mush to make a 
stiff-necked old cuss like his paw is come down 
off’en his high horse and eat such a large bait 
of crow-meat. Yes, Suh, the boy’s got the 
stuff in him and he’s done proved it.” 

“Besides which, ef it comes to a showdown— 
and I’d say frum the signs a showdown’s about 


due—why shouldn’t a steamboatman’s daugh- 


ter be a steamboatman’s wife and raise babies 
that’ll be born—or oughter—with the love of 
steamboatin’ and the river in ’em? 

“Jest between you and me, Rom, I jedge 
it’s got fur along enough fur me to start 
thinkin’ about whut my weddin’ present’s 
goin’ to be. I'll say this—I kin afford fur it 
to be a toler’ble nice one. This here packet’s 
makin’ money like a nigger shovelin’ tanbark; 
and outside of a cravin’ fur custom-made 
boots and a special brand of chewin’ tobacco, 
I ain’t got many of whut you’d call real ex- 
pensive tastes.” 

“Lawdy, Tip, you don’t really believe it’s 
gone to that point all so soon as this?” 

“This is ripenin’ weather and on board a 
steamboat is a powerful good place fur a love- 
affair to ripen.” 

“But she’s almost a baby, as you might say— 
and my only chick!” 

“The way it looks to me, you’re the one 
that’s fixin’ to act like a baby. Rom, are you 
prepared for a little shock? Then, ef you'll 
swear not to let on to Claribel that I told you, 
I'll take you in onto a secret. She’s followin’ 
after the recent example that you and me both 
set fur her. Jest a minute ago when I slipped 
past them two unbeknownst to ’em he’d jest 
kissed her on this here cheek’’—he lifted his 
hand in an_ illuminating flick—“and by 
doggies, Rom, she was deliberately turnin’ the 
other cheek to him.” 





The Venomous Viper (Continued from page 53) 


undertaking without help. And next after- 
noon found him closeted with Willie Troy, a 
boxing impresario with a bank-roll, a real 
ability to develop “prospects” and a boyish de- 
light in pranks. 

Troy was interested and became more s0 
when introduced to Goetz. The latter was 
certainly big enough and, in. spite of his 
Pennsylvania nativity, looked as alien and 
homicidal as a taxi driver. 
ee you got any friends?” Troy asked 
im 


“No,” said the erstwhile trouper. 

“I didn’t think so,” said Troy. “But if you 
had, I was going to warn you to keep away 
from them and not let them know where you're 
at or what you’re doing. From now on you're 
a Russian, your name is Ivan Ivanovitch and 


your nickname is ‘The Venomous Viper of the 


999 


Volga. 
“You no spika de English,” put in Sandy. 
“No,” agreed Troy. ‘You don’t talk at all. 

Whatever remarks are addressed to you, you 

shake your head and act dumb. I don’t believe 

that will take many rehearsals.” 

The Viper became an inmate of the Troy 
home in the Bronx, which boasted gymnasium 
space and paraphernalia necessary to a primary 
education in the manly art. And Sandy = 
wrote himself a long letter from a myth 
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‘ond i in, describing a recent bout be- 
ns Scum, leading Teutonic heavy- 
‘ght, and Ivan Ivanovitch, young champion 
val ‘the Russias, wherein the German had 
been knocked cold in Round Two and had re- 
‘.64 unconscious for an hour and twelve 
ninutes. Enclosed were snap-shots of the new 
y fistic marvel, posed in the almost alto- 
gether and displaying a muscular development 
that reminded one of Monty Munn and the 
ko. ; 

— they ain’t been nothing in the 
about this guy,” said Luke Lewis when 
Pied read the letter and studied the pictures. 

“There will be,” said Sandy. “I hear he’s 

ing to this country yo first of the year. 

“ did you hear that?’ 

Ween Willie Troy. Willie has known about 
him quite a wile. And he’s been in corre- 

dence with his manager in regards to the 
American rights.” 

The Seemoter looked his little employee 

ight in the eye. : 
a Sandy,” he said: “I don’t care lif 
your Russian is a Dane from Milwaukee or a 
Mexican from Montreal, or if his name is 
Ginsberg or Mussolini. Judging from these 
photos, he’s just about what I want—a big, 
tough numskull with the face of an assassin 
and foreign labels stuck all over him. When 
you and Willie are ready, bring him around 
and if he’s anything like his pictures, I'll give 
you your five grand and do business with 

” 
"| forgot to tell you what they call him—the 
Venomous Viper of the Volga.” 

“Who calls him?” 

“The fight fans over in Russia.” 

“Well, it’s a good name even if you and Troy 
did make it up. It’s enough to sell him if he 
didn’t have that build and mush to go with it. 
On second thoughts, I’ll take a chance on him 
sight unseen. I’ll give you your check now and 
I don’t want to look at your fighter till I go 
down with Troy to meet him at the boat. You 
realize, of course, that he can’t land here from 
Russia without getting off a boat.” 

“No trouble about that. Troy has been over 
and back a hundred times and knows most of 
the captains. The Viper will be taken on at 
Quarantine, during the night. And by that 
time he’ll have a Russian manager who can talk 
enough broken English to entertain the news- 
paper boys.” 

“One more suggestion—you ought to get him 
tattooed. Pretty near all foreigners is tat- 
tooed. 


“Does it hurt?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Well, I got an idear that Ivan can’t stand 
in 


“That’s a good trait in a fighter,” said Luke. 
“It means quick knock-outs, which is what 
people wants to see.” 

In the Sunday papers there were pictures of 
the new Russian peril, with stories of his im- 
pressive triumphs at home and announcements 
of his impending American visit. These 
appeared in December, just after football, 
when the sport editors were glad to print any- 

ing that was not a final, last, conclusive 
ultimatum from Judge Landis to Ban Johnson, 
or vice versa. 

_And up in the Bronx, Willie Troy was pa- 
tently trying to instruct the Viper in the 
fundamentals of boxing, a sport which the 
hte Mr. Goetz took to as naturally as a walrus 
lo needlework. 

T'm afraid,” the teacher told Sandy, “that 
when the newspaper boys sees him in the ring, 
they'll give him a new nickname. They'll call 

Ivan the Terrible.” 

The first of the trial battles was put on after 

€ usual petty annoyances. Principals in 
Ma match were Eddie Brock and the Malden 

urderer, Moran. The boxing solons came 
out in flat-footed, flat-headed opposition to 
fncounter. It seemed there was too great 

4 ty in size. Moran weighed 206 and 
about 149. Much discussion and deep 

it were required before the master minds 

found a solution that ought to have been 
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13. Mediterranean Cruising, 10c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 
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15. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 10c. 
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By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES new oil burners. 
Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 


Round the World 
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s s “‘Caledonia,’’ sailing Jan. 16 
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Cosmopolitan Travel Service announces 


another addition to Cosmopolitan | & “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 25 


Travel Library. Send 10c¢ today and 24th cruise; Spain (Madrid-Cordova- 
learn about this interesting state. Granada), 15 days Palestine and Egypt; 
You'll want to visit Asheville and other | also includes Madeira, Lisbon, Tunis, 
noted resorts. Our complete set of 16 | Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, 
travel booklets is yours for $1.50. Sve | as nn Riviera, Havre (Paris), 
Cosmopolitan Travel Library on this | Glangew.  Taiape stop-avere. 

page, then write Cosmopolitan Travel Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N.Y. 
a 119 West 40th St., New York | — Est. 32 years. Originator of World Cruises. 
rity. 
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obvious from the start, namely that B. 
welterweight,.be obliged to train down to th 


Then, a week prior to the date of the 
the Murderer’s manager announced it-was al 
off—his man had eaten a bedridden oyster 
The truth was that a report had reached cam, 
that Brock, who promised to commit all 
fouls in the book no later than the thin 
rounc, was betting on himself not only ty 
win, but to win by a knockout. The welter 
was indignant when this came to his ears 
he hastened to dispel the effects of the ptomaine 
poisoning by visiting Moran’s quarters ani 
assuring the coy Murderer that he was not 
that kind of crook. 

“Why, I’m betting on you, big boy,” hy 
said. “I’m betting five thousand dollars oj 
my own money and I had to give two to one, 
Do you think I’d lay odds against myself if] 
wasn’t sure to lose!” 

And Brock won his wager and speeds 
Moran on his way to another well-lined 
by punching him three times just above th 
knee and climaxing the performance with, 
blow that broke skin already frayed by; 
garter’s metal. It had to be done a round 
ahead of schedule, too, for the Murderer had 
trained on roast goose, mince pie and caramek 
and would have foundered in another thre 
minutes. 

The Viper of the Volga “arrived” in this 
country early in January. He was accon- 
panied by his native manager and interpreter, 
Dmitri Sashoff, who in a former existence had 
been Fred Lister, a head waiter in a café of 
Troy’s at Providence, and whose Russian 
vocabulary consisted of the word “ruble.” 
Luke Lewis, Sandy King, Troy and a crowd 
of writers, camera men and fans were on hand 
to welcome the latest European sensation, 
but the latter, it seemed, had not slept wel 
on board and his present ambition was to 
hurry to his hotel and rest. Troy, who was to 
handle him here, would not allow him to go to 
a hotel, where he might be pestered by en- 
thusiastic admirers, but insisted on taking 
him at once to his own home in the Bronx, 
where reporters would be welcome to see him 
in a few days. The Viper emitted a couple o 
growls ‘which were interpreted as regrets that 
he could speak no English and expressions of 
good will to those who had come to meet him, 
and was then whisked out to the Troy estab- 
lishment, which he had left the previous after- 
noon. 

“He'll have to be introduced from the 
ring,” said Luke to Willie Troy. “We may as 
well do that Thursday night, just before 
Burke and Williams come on.” 

“T’ll bring him in for the introduction and 
take him out right afterwards,” said Troy. 
“He never seen a fight in his life and he mustn't 
see one yet, not till I’ve got him more in 
What I’m trying to do is make him scareder 
of me than of fighting itself. I'll have him 
that way in a couple more weeks, but if we 
don’t handle him carefully we’ll lose our meal 
ticket before it’s punched full of holes.” 
“How about announcing that he’s matched 
to box Teddy Walsh in the next big show? 
said Luke. 

“Announce it if you want to as long as you 
don’t mean it.” 

“Of course I don’t mean it. But people 
will take more notice of him if he’s got a £00 
match in sight. And I’ll get Walsh to spram 
his wrist or something and force an indefinite 
postponement.” 
“The postponement will have to be more 
than indefinite. It'll have to be endless. 
Because no matter how hard Walsh tried not 
to, he’d just naturally murder my pet snake. 
“What time of day does he work?” ‘ 
“The Viper? All day long, three hours # 
the morning and three in the afternoon. 
don’t let up on him a minute.” 
“T’d like to see him box sometime. 

“So would J,” said Willie Troy. ai 
The clash between Barney Williams the 
Red Burke was supposed to be one of 





trials, though Luke Lewis had no intention of 
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hat B Oe ; : 
a either of them to cut in on the big 
down to th stag that the outdoor season promised. 
They were at least as good as any of the other 
of the contenders—barring Donohue and _ Brock, 
ed it.was aj whose poverty of bulk made them undesirable 
dden oyste, —but they had not always been loyal to Luke. 
ued camp So he hoped their engagement would result 
nuTutt all the in a double knockout, eliminating them both. 
n the thing However, he temporarily forgot his grudge 
not only tp wainst them in delight over the ovation ac- 
The Welter corded the immigrant Ivan when the latter 
“ Cars and was conducted into the Arena ring by Willie 
Ptomaine Troy and introduced by the official announcer 
Uarters anj as UThe Ven-ominous Viper of the Vodka.” 
he was not Ivan all but took his first dive while trying to 
: : tiate the unaccustomed ropes, but the 
Ig boy,” be fans overlooked his awkwardness and cheered 
i dollars iff him to the echo because he was new and bore 
peed such a striking resemblance to a fight crowd’s 
- myself if| common grandpa, the ape. 
nd Ivan wanted to stay and see the wind-up, 
Ting but Troy hustled him out of the building, say- 
ae Purse ing the Arena air was bad for a man in training, 
2 ve the and besides it was way past his bedtime. This 
vel strategy was well advised, for the Williams- 
ya Burke battle would have dissuaded a much 
wo wan stouter-hearted youth than the Viper from 
nd erer had pursuing the manly art as a means of liveli- 
nae hood. The contestants were in dead earnest 
er three and went at it like a pair of vicious dogs. 
2d” in thi There were four spills and much letting of 
ren in this blood before Burke ended it by knocking his 
inten opponent into the lap of one of the judges. 
cteaete ‘All this in the first, and last, round of fighting. 
1 a café of Willie Troy had long since given up hope of 
ce Remie imbuing his pupil either with gladiatorial 
d “ruble” spirit or sparring skill. He was a clever boxer 
id a crowd himself and had been a successful instructor where keen delight rewards 
re on hand .of many green and awkward but willing young ° 
sensation, men. The Viper was as unwilling as he was each day’s adventuring 
slept well awkward and green and Troy soon came to : k 
on was tof _ the conclusion that it was a waste of time and Across the Pacific the alluring countries of the an- 
vho was to ed 2d id ST Gk ar cea hogar pe cient East offer you a multitude of fresh experiences, 
y s 
na i - effective defense. He decided to concentrate Go now. Vis 
on. taking on the development of a punch, which seemed Select the cities or countries which most interest 
he Bronx, © comparatively simple in the case of a man you, or make the complete trip and see Japan, China, 
to see him with arm and shoulder muscles as mighty as a eae 
Set. However. j rae? the Philippines. 
, couple of van’s. However, it took all Willie’s powers 3 
grets that of persuasion to get his charge to cut loose You touch at Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
ressions of “ual apd Hoge dbead bo dr so ger Ho fhangn Kong and Manila. Each port different in character 
meet him a = 
roy pos roundhouse swing that only a sound sleeper and in its appeal to the traveler. ‘ 
‘ous aloes. or a paralytic could have failed to evade. __ Thus you see Japan, a miracle of loveliness and + Ja 
Luke io bi hang seg ss and it modern progressiveness, China, her ancient cities. te? Wy 
from the ee ee ORY Ong. Manila, a bit of old Spain in a tropical setting. Wy / Ra 
Ve may as Here it is February, the winter is half ‘ é : wh, ¥ WF] 
st before gone and your Viper ain’t even matched,” he Here is the opportunity for new vacation adven- a Cat My /} 
ye —— eS nae ” i tures at but small expense. Roundtrip fareto Manila { N ; \ YH | 
ction ai ell, go ahead and matc im,” sai : ’ ie ! 
uid Troy. Willie resignedly. “But I warn you that they and pie ig by gh de je si i - oes — ~ $750 FG oye a. 
e mustn't ain’t a man living he can beat without the per capita. (Include Honolulu if you choose.) First 
> in hand. man’s consent.” cabin accommodations and meals are included. 
scareder “ll get the consent all right,” promised Or continue Round the World to other lands of keenest 
have him Luke, “All I ask is for you to have your fella interest. Liberal stopovers at any port with identical accom- 
but if we ready to show the newspaper boys something. modations on subsequent liners. Like a cruise on a private 
our meal If oy don’t see him work out, they’ll smell yacht. 
a rat. . ; : ‘ 
w , You sail on a magnificent President Liner, aristocrat of 
bers rat i they —- tg lot less fragranter ships. Broad of beam and steady. Luxurious and. expertly 
At thi : : served. You sleep in a bed, not a berth. Rest or relax on 
t this stage of the proceedings they got a ; : «oe 
1g as you lucky break. Duke Wallace, manager of wide, sunny decks. Enjoy the world-famous cuisine. 
‘ Manuel Martinez, paid Troy a visit. Martinez, A Dollar Liner sails eve. week from Los An eles and San 
it people an import from Indiana, had “come over” Francisco for the Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the 
ot a good three or four years ago and won high public World. From Boston and New York fortnightly sailings 
to sprain favor by beating all the domestic set-ups in a via Havana, Panama and California. From Naples, Genoa and 
indefinite series of bouts marked by brevity and blood- Marseilles fortnightly sailings for Boston and New York. 
e shed. lege glowing future, he had suddenly a American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Japan, China 
more announced his retirement and had given no and Manila. 
= ooo oom said Wallace, he wanted to é For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 
e ring. 
- snake.” “He’s hard up,” his manager explained. Se e 
na] temagsis ame more mist Seems) | DOllar Steamship Line 
sr oan eve. I heard you real developing pe i i 
noon. new foreigner and I wondered if we 
Skint gt together. American Mail Line 
ey could and did. 
“Luke wi aan Yal- 2 Broadway ....-. _. « New York Dime Bank Buildi < 6 éree ee i 
ms and lace, hg bs toe Jad a po = bike 204 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway, New York 1108. Dektioes Street ay Chicago, Hl. 
. of the out for ten. Th . you, 1018 Bessemer Bldg. . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 101 Bourse Bldg - «Philadelphia, Pa. 
, Oo : e truth is that the Rugged 177 State Street . . . ._ Boston, Mass. 514 W.SixthSt. . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
ntion of ock has got galloping consumption and it Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 1519 Railroad Ave. South, Seattle, Wash. 
might be risky to keep him in there too long.” 








“Which Man Shall 


I Promote?” 


wr your employer think of you when 
the next good position is open? Will 
he say, “There’s a man who is training him- 
self to handle Bigger work,” or will he pass 
you by as just an ordinary routine worker? 


Do not try to fool yourself. Your employer is 
= you more closely than you may think. He’s 
on checking pe. on your work, your fo we 

oer iene. your aspirations. Stored away in the bac 
of b his mind or filed away in black and white, are iis 
impressions of the kind of man you are and the kind 
of man you want to be. 


He’s willing and anxious to pay you more money 
the minute you prove that you are worth more 
money. But he can’t take chances. When he pro- 

motes a man, he wants to be sure he will make rie | 


Decide now—today—that you _are going to be 
ready when your chance comes. Choose the position 
you want in the work you like best—then train. for 
it. You can do it in spare time nt your own home 
through the International Correspondence Schools. 


Write today for an interesting descriptive prnee 
which tells the full story. It won’t cost you a penny, 
but it may be the means of changing your entire 


INTERNATIONAL Sean merenernek SCHOOLS 
Bex 2591-B, Scranton, Pen 

Without cost or x oblgaio, 4 whys cor At a copy of 
your booklet, ‘““Who and full particulars 
about the course he, ~~} I re marked X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management Salesmanship 

Industrial Management ey 

Personnel Organization ate Letters 
DT raffic me > mame Shor jw Card Lettering 
C) Business and Typing 
(CD Banking ona asa 

Management 








English 

(ineluding C.P.A.) Rail Bervice Clerk 
Accountancy (ine! 4 ailway Ma’ er 
Cost Accounting Common School Subjects 
Bookkeeping Bish School Subjects 
i Tilustrating 
Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineer 








as Engine Operating 
stat Engineer 
C Surveying and Heppins 


Metallurgy 
Steam Wey catia th oO Radio 














Occupation 
Jf you reside in Canada, send thie coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 





per pair 
Pr toes shou 


PRETTY ANKLES 
Sr gee ad 


ba WALTER’ Ses aye e 

Anti Bands, will support an 
oe kle and calf w reduc- : 

dW ¢ a glove. Can be worn un- »S 


sary detection. 
ankle at once, "Gon be worn at night 
and reduce while you sleep, or during 
the day deriving then extra benefit 
he support. 


Write for Dr. Walter’s 

Ankle Bands for $3.76. by - 
check or money order (no ) or 
may 


Send Ankle and Calf measure to 


DR. JEANNE C. WALTER 
389 Fifth Avenue NewYork 
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~ “Tt would certainly be'a bad thing for the 


game in this state to have a man die fighting,” 


said Troy, “but it looks to me like the best 
idea is to let both Luke and the public think 
the bout is for fifteen rounds and Martinez 
can save himself a lot of punishment by taking 
his dive in Round One.” 

This arrangement proved satisfactory to the 
Rock’s manager. 

“And listen,” added Troy. “It’s understood 
that your man mustn’t hit mine under any 
circumsiances, and he must stand perfectly 
still or my man is sure to miss him.” 

Wallace said this was all right provided 
Troy would come across afterwards with five 
thousand dollars of whatever amount Lewis 
gave the Viper. 

The fans were delighted with the news that 
at last they were going to get a look at the 
Russian marvel and particularly that they 
would see him in action against a fighter who 
had always given them a run for their money. 
A packed Arena was assured the instant the 
bout was scheduled. It was given out that 
the men had been secretly training so long and 
so hard that very little additional preparation 
would be necessary and the managers both 
took leaves from Carpentier’s book and an- 
nounced that their charges would put on the 
finishing touches behind closed doors as they 
were planning trick attacks and were afraid 
of spies. 

One exhibition was given by each, for news- 
paper men only. Martinez was a little drawn, 
but showed much of his old-time speed and 
artistry in the two brief rounds he sparred. 
For the Viper’s first non-private demon- 
stration, Willie Troy engaged four big hams 
who were to get fifty dollars apiece if Ivan 
floored them and nothing if he didn’t. They 
all earned their pay. But one or two of the 
hypercritical scribes remarked that the Rus- 
sian seemed clumsy and slow. 

“That’s in his favor,” said Troy quickly. 
“He looks like such a big, gawky bum that the 
other fella thinks he ain’t got nothing, and the 
next. minute, the other fella is laying in the 
rosin not thinking at all.” 


On the night of the fight, the big crowd 


gave Martinez a rousing cheer for old time’s 
sake. But they nearly tore the roof off the 
building with their welcome to the Viper. 
His appearance in street clothes had charmed 
them before. In the nearly nude, with a lady’s 
figure tattooed on each huge arm and a picture 
of the Easter Parade on the Nevsky Prospect 
at the corner of Fiftieth- Street, Petrograd, 
covering his ample chest, he was nothing short 
of irresistible. 

Yet the storm of applause and yells that 
marked his entrance was nothing compared 
with the pandemonium which followed his 
quick disposal of the former Rugged Rock, 
who, appearing mystified by Ivan’s clumsy, 
amateurish advance, stood perfectly still with 


-his arms at his sides and received on the point 


of his jaw a carefully aimed right-hand swing 
that might easily have toppled Roxy’s Theater. 

Manuel’s seconds did not wait for a count 
but climbed through the ropes and carried 
their unconscious burden to an exit where an 
ambulance was waiting to take him to a more 
comfortable bed than the one on which he 
had flopped so emphatically. And the gulls 
fought one another and trampled each other 
under foot in their mad scramble to get close 
to the new Killer, a foreigner with a punch 
that made Luis Angel Firpo’s lethal thump 
seem like Mrs. Coolidge’s gentlest handshake. 

Luke Lewis was riding on top of the world. 
Little difference did it make to him now 
whether or not the former champ, Jack Ryan, 
would consent to come out of his retirement. 
The Viper was a man who, matched with 
Beau Burton, would draw the fifty-million- 
dollar gate that had long been Luke’s dream. 
And the Viper would be the man to survive 
the remaining trials even if all the Fitzgeralds 
and Morans in New England had to be given 
an annuity. Fitchburg’s Fighting Fool and 
the Malden Murderer would open the outdoor 
;season, the winner would be knocked for a 


loop by the Viper, probably early in Jub 
then it would-only be necessary to Sly, ’ 


fe. 


age enough to seat 50,000 of America’s mm 


distinguished oafs at.a thousand dollars ; 


oaf, for the grand September finale betwe 
Beau Burton and Ivan Ivanovitch in what 


well, you could hardly call it less thang 
Battle of the Millennium. 

A few details must be arranged. First, th 
must be a cancellation of a silly match 


tween Fitzgerald, Moran’s New England riya 


and Jimmy Donohue, the 170-pounder, 


had suddenly become unreasonable and | 


fused to. promise to lie down unless he 


sleepy. With this matter disposed of, it y 
deemed wise to assure the public that the Vip 
would be unable to fight again until he fag 


the Fitzgerald-Moran winner, for the 


that he could not get anyone to take | 
chance that had resulted in the death of { 


poor old Rugged Rock. Several “1 
lieved by a public gone Viper mad. 


Came lovely May and the bout betwee: 


Fraternal Order of 200-pound New England 
a bout regarded in advance as a practical jo 
but one which brought the Fighting 1 
forward as a greatly improved athlete 


impressive winner over the Murderer iro 


Malden. The Murderer, in fact, was s 


the chair in. Round Five, using the cr ue 


stroke to reach his destination. 


ogical ¢ 
tenders” rose to deny this, but were not } 


d 3 
Be, 


In the papers of May 24 was a co 


story to the effect that Frankie Fi 
Ivan Ivanovitch had been signed for the 


tzgerald am 


final match in the big elimination tourname 
of heavyweights and that the match, for € 


privilege of fighting Beau Burton for 


world’s chanepumen?, would take — 


the evening of July 8. 

On_the evening of July 7, Sandy King, 
Lewis’s dapper little press-agent, 
the number of Mabel Ives and was told | 


Mabel’s mother that Mabel had gone a 


driving; she didn’t know with whom or w 
she would be back. Sandy had made 


same call and had received the same reply: 
innumerable previous evenings and had be 


growing more and more depressed. 


Tonight his depression was so great al 


felt nothing but a long taxi ride would 
it. The -taxi deposited his 123 poun 
youth and sartorial perfection at an 
in the Bronx—the combination dwelling 4 
gymnasium of Willie Troy. 

The colored man who answered the d 
said.the Viper had retired. 


“He hasn’t retired yet,” said Sandy, t 


he’s about to.” 


Whereupon he brushed unceremonioni 


past the guard and found Ivan Ivane 

alone in the living-room, trying to so 

some of the shorter words on the sporting p 
“‘Where’s my gal?” said Sandy. 


“What do you mean?” asked the Viper, : 


“What I mean and who I mean is M 
Ives,” replied Mr. King. “I know all aboutil 


“Well, ” said the Viper, “she’s went hom 


But if you knowed all about it, you wot 


be calling her your gal. She’s been my r 
pretty near ever since I bashed that pe 


Espagnola. 
made her love me.” 


It was them tattoo pictures 


“Would you like her to love you a it 


stronger?” 
“You bet I would! She’s a fine gal.” 


“Well, then,” said Sandy, “stand up ’¢ iu 


I’m going to tattoo you some more.’ 
When, half an hour later, Willie Tro 
turned from a final conference with 


Lewis and the manager of Frankie Fitzgera 
he found the Venomous Viper moaning ont 


lounge while a retainer tried with 
lotions and compresses to reduce the 
of two discolored eyes and check the ini 


flow of what is sometimes called the carmil 
from a remodeled and unbecoming m@ 


and nose. 


And next day Luke Lewis was begging J 


Ryan by telegraph to state his lowest 


Fooi. 


for an early match with Fitchburg’s Fig) 





